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VISIT TO MR. O'CONNELL AT DERRYNANE. 

- BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
(4 
22 I BELIEVE it was in 1835, that, on occasion of a | rounding the Upper Lake. On the left hand, the 
54 public meeting at Nottingham, to petition for some | wild heights of Turk Mountain tower above you ; 
10 reform in Ireland, in the course of a speech, I on the right, you successively gaze on the beautiful 
~ alluded to the great men and women whom that | Turk Lake, on the bold cliff of the Eagle’s Nest, 

country had produced, and the benefits which we | and then on all the desolate mountains around the 
13 had derived in politics, literature, and philosophy, | Upper Lake; on its own winding waters, and 
+ through their means. When I came to the men- | brown wilderness-banks, scattered with crags and 
42 tion of the name of Daniel O’Connell, and had rocks. The whole way to Coom Dhuv is one con- 
84 stated my opinions of his services, not only to his tinual ascent ; now passing beneath the feet of 
o own beautiful but oppressed country, but to the the mountains, deep between woods and thickets, 
10 great and general cause of liberty and humanity, in which the foliage of the arbutus is conspicuous ; 
86 the people, in a fit of generous enthusiasm, rose | and then emerging evermore to enchanting views, 
} : en masse, and cried, ** We will have him down to | over waters and mountains of a solitary, stern, but 
85 dinner!” My friend Mr. Boothby, now of the | magnificent beauty. Beyond the Pass of Coom 
73 London bar, immediately responded, as a town- | Dhuv, the scenery becomes still more stern and 
M councillor, and leading person of the place, “ We | desolate. You wind along the sides of the most 
89 will!” The invitation was given ; was accepted ; | naked hills, whose black crags have been rent 
- and the public dinner to the Irish Liberator will | through with gunpowder, to make the road you 
87 


be long remembered by the assembled thousands | 
and tens of thousands who witnessed his entrance, 
as one of the most enthusiastic demonstrations of 
the noblest sympathies of Englishmen with the 
labours of the great champions of freedom. 
During that entertainment, I was necessarily 





travel ; and the whole country before you, as it 
opens out, is dreary moorland, with a few scat- 
tered and wretched huts. 

Alighting from the stage-car at Kenmare, one 
of those places which you hardly know whether 
to call a small town or a large village, I found the 


thrown into close communication with Mr. O’Con- | landlord of the inn where the car stopped, busily 
nell; and he was kind enough to say, that he | engaged in chopping a huge piece of beef into 
hoped, some day, to have the pleasure of welcoming | sundry lesser portions, amid a throng of ragged 








Mrs. Howitt and myself to Ireland. Being, there- 
fore, this autumn, not only in Ireland, but at Kil- | 
larney, I could not resist the temptation of paying | 
my respects to Mr. O’Connell in his mountain | 
home on the wild shores of the Atlantic. 

I know well how deeply interesting the account 
of such a visit, to such a man and such a place, 
will be to vast numbers, both in this and other 
countries ; and shall therefore here describe it, so 
far as can be done without trenching upon that 
domestic privacy which no one has a right to in- 
fringe, and of which no one can demand the display. 

The wilds of Kerry, in which Derrynane lies, 
are by far the most bold and savage in their aspect 
of any part of Ireland which I have yet visited. 
To see as much as possible of them, I did not take 
the ordinary route from Killarney by Killorglin 
and Cahirciveen, but proceeded to the town of 
Kenmare, and thence, along the shores of the Ken- 
mare river, to Derrynane. A finer drive is rarely 
to be found, than that from Killarney to the Pass 





of Coom Dhuv: it leads amid the mountains sur- 
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people, and a chaos of tubs, potato-baskets, and 
the like. The large rambling inn, with its dirty 
passages, its great peat-fire in its large desolate 
kitchen; its bare-legged women; its one great 
room—a sort of half lumber, half store-room ; an- 
other filled with smoking guests, reminded me of 
many a similar gasthaus in out-of-the-world Ger- 
man villages. But what concerned me more 
nearly, the landlord coolly demanded just double 
the established fare for a car thence to Sneam, the 
next place. As I had received a hint at Killarney 
of the extortionate demands of this man, who cal- 
culates on strangers not being able to procure any 
conveyance elsewhere, I stepped across the road to 
a Mr. James Sullivan's, with whose name I had 
been provided. It was my destiny here, however, 
to have a specimen of the difficulty of getting out 
a small place, sometimes, in Ireland. Mr. Sullivan 
was out: gone to get his hay in the very neigh- 
bourhood to which I wished to proceed — that of 
Sneam ; and his wife had the horse and the car, 
but nobody to drive it. | 
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“Could nobody be got ?—Surely there were | river, as it is called; that is, along a fine arm of 


plenty of men in Kenmare who could drive a car 4 
I suppose there were some dozens at that moment 
standing about the streets, with not the slightest 


the sea, running all the way from Derrynane, at 
its mouth hither, a distance of six-and-twenty 
miles. I do not know when I have enjoyed a 


visible sign of any thing to do; but the good | drive more. ‘To our left lay this fine sea-river, 


woman shook her head. 

“No; she was afraid not.” 

She had two grown-up bare-legged daughters, 
and these she sent hither and thither, but they 


came back without success. ‘“ No; Murphy, nor | 


Ryan, nor Coglan,—none of them would go.” 

“ Surely,” said I, “ employment cannot be so 
rery scarce in Ireland as it is said to be. Not a 
man in Kenmare that is desirous, or has time to 
earn half-a-crown, by driving a car for one stage!” 

“One would think not,” said the woman. She 
paused to think.—* Biddy, your brother must go. 
Run and feteh him.” 

Away went the light-footed girl; and judge of 
my consternation, when I Jearned that this brother 
—the eldest son of Mrs. Sullivan, a lad of seven- 
teen—was at plough some mile and half off! A 
good part of an hour was spent in waiting for this 
youth; but at length came his sister, hot with 
running, to say—‘ No; Egan would not leave the 
plough.” 

The good woman was now in despair. “ I never 
knew such a lad as that,” said she. “ But there is 
another car in the town, Run, Biddy! and show 
the jintleman.” 

Biddy jed me a good way down to a shop ; but 
the person in the shop—a woman again — said, 
“No; their horse was out.” Adding, with a sig- 
nificant look, “‘ The landlord at the inn is the man 
for a car ; a very razsonable man ; and has iligant 
cars.” 


A light now broke upon me. The people were | 


all afraid of this landlord ; and returning to Mrs. 
Sullivan, I told her my opinion. 

“ There your honour has just hit on it,” said 
she ; “and that’s the raison none of the men dare 
go to drive; for he'll not give any of them a day's 
work, that go with any opposition car.” 

I now began to fear that I must submit to the 


man’s charges, and return to him; but Mrs. Sul- | 
livan began to show a proper zeal, and said she | 


would have a man if it cost double what the land- 
lord wanted. So out the daughter ran again. They 
showed vast interest in the affair ; and, after flying 
hither and thither, came in triumph to say, that 
Dennis O'Shaughnessy would go, and the watch- 


. ° | 
man was coming to harness the horse, and get him | 


into the car. Presently the watchman, a tall, thin 
old fellow, appeared ; and after trying first one 


bridle, and then another, and finding the traces | 


wrong, and then that the doors of the shed where 


the car stood could not be got open, and the two — 


girls going to push and shake at the doors on the 
other side of the street,—and half the street being 


up,—and one of the girls having to get in at a_ 


back window to undo the door inside, — at length 
out came the car, and out, through the house where 
I was sitting, came the great black horse to be put 
into it; and Dennis O'Shaughnessy appeared too, 
and away we went. 

Our road lay along the banks of the Kenmare 


' breezy and fresh, and beyond it rose wild moorland 
mountains, interspersed with patches of cultivation. 
_ The road, a new one, ran near the rocky shores of 


this ocean-stream, and the region into which we 
advanced became wilder and wilder. A!! round 
were nothing but naked and stony mountains, 
the highest ranges of which were the greenest. 
The lower regions were one chaos of bare stony 
ridges, and through these the road was cut. They 
were of a sort of clay-slate—the strata turned up, 
as it were, edgeways, and all worn and rounded by 
the action of the atmosphere, and of wintry tem- 
| pests. Many of the rocky ranges resembled ships 
_ turned keel upwards ; and between these were stuck, 
here and there, the huts of the peasantry. With 
the exception of the house and plantations of Mr. 
| Dennis Mahoney, which lay down below us, be- 
_tween the road and the banks of the Kenmare 
_river,—one old tower, peeping over the woods with 
good effect, — we saw scarcely any other than the 
huts of the poor, At one place we crossed, by a 
bridge, the romantic stream of the Blackwater, a 
mountain river lying deep between its rocky banks, 
and its rapid waters, dashed from one stony ledge 
to another, sufficiently suggestive of its name from 
their dark hue. Here my driver, with a true feel- 
ing of the beautiful in nature, would not be satis- 
fied without my getting down from the car to look 
over the bridge on each side. Far below lay the 
roaring stream; and the lofty banks, beautifully 
_ wooded, showed to peculiar effect in this naked and 
stony region. As we proceeded again, my driver 
lamented that the recent act of Parliament, regu- 
lating the salmon-fishing, had completely depriv- 
ed the proprietors here of the fishery altogether. 
rom some cause, which naturalists perhaps may 
be able to explain, the salmon ascends some rivers 
long after the usual time of its ascent of fresh 
streams. ‘This was the case here; and the termi- 
nation of the salmon-fishing, by the act, early 
in September, found the fish only beginning to 
ascend this and other rivers in Ireland; and thus 
terminated the fishing here at its very commence- 
ment. Thesame complaint I heard in other places 
in Ireland. 

A little beyond the Blackwater, a man suddenly 
slid down from a wagon-load of hay that met us. 
It was James Sullivan, who recognised his own 
car. Sending his wagon home by the man, he in- 
sisted on driving me himself; and a more hearty, 
communicative driver it was impossible to have. 
He went on telling me of all that concerned the 
_whole country round ; of Lord Lansdowne’s estate, 
— that country of moorland and mountain, — 
stretching, I suppose, twenty miles along the other 


side of the Kenmare river; of the subterranean 
forests, of which great pine trees lay by the road- 
side; and a hundred other things. Anon he 
_jumped off at a small public-house to give his 
horse some meal and water; and here I must go 
in and have a glass of whisky-toddy. A strange 
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scene it was. Half-a-dozen ragged people, old and 
young, squatted on the dirty mud-floor, round a 
peat-fire on the hearth, over which boiled a large 
kettle of cabbage, the savoury fumes of which 
seemed to disturb the dreams of a family of young 
pigs, which lay undera wooden couch by the wall, 
and pillowed their heads on pieces of turf. The 
landlord, posted within his counter, which parti- 
tioned off the business part of the apartment, 
and formed, in Irish fashion, a sort of half-bar, 
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so bad in his back that he could not go without 
his gig ; and, indeed, why should he? And, there- 
fore, he was extremely grieved ; but he could not 
have the pleasure of obliging the gentleman. I 
had an inward fear of this. The state of things 
had appeared really too supernaturally good; but 
what was to be done? Atthis moment, a car, with 
only a single gentleman in it, drove by, and out 
darted the landlady, with a wild ery, and pursued 
it, shouting amain. The car stopped. There was 


half-shop, with candles and bread also to sell,—|a short parley. The good woman appeared all 


set us out our glasses of toddy, and told me his | 
adventures in London, where he had gone to seek | 
employment as a baker, but could get none ; Irish | 
bakers and butchers, as he assured me, not being | 
patronized in London, owing to their making | 


bread, and dressing meat, in a totally different 
style from the English. 

Arrived at Sneam as night was setting in, what 
was my consternation to find that there was no 
such thing as a car kept in the place; and James 
Sullivan was obliged to go back! Here I was, at 
some dozen miles from Derrynane, in a miserable 
Irish village, with no apparent means of escaping 
the next day. The landlady said that nothing in 
the world was there on wheels, but the common 
cars of the peasantry, except the gig of the Catholic | 





priest ; but that Mr. Welch was so good a man, 

that “ Sure if he knew where I was going, he would | 
lend it me.” The thing did not appear quite so | 
probable tome. Why should the good priest lend | 
his gig, the sole decent vehicle in the place, to any | 
perfect stranger that came there? But necessity. 
has no law; and so away I went, guided by two | 
bare-legged damsels, across some dark fields, to 
make this unconscionable request of the worthy | 
priest. Mr. Welch, a clever and gentlemanly- | 
looking man, received me and my statement with 

the greatest possible courteousness, and said that | 
he would lend me, with all the pleasure in the | 
world, both gig and horse, if I could wait till 

twelve o'clock ; but that, having to go out to do | 
duty at early mass, he could not be back before. | 
If [could wait! The question was, if I could, by | 
any means whatever, get away. I accepted the | 
benevolent priest’s offer with all possible thanks ; 

and, after a long conversation with himself, and | 
two other gentlemen whom I found there, took | 
my leave. My stout landlady, who kept every | 
now and then giving the greatest sighs and groans, | 
as if she was in some deep trouble, —and yet, | 
when I talked to her, laughed as heartily and 
merrily, — declared that I should find “the most 
iligant entertainment in her house, to be had any 
where between there and Dublin ;” and though it 
did not quite come up to that amplitude of pro- 
mise, it was far better than could have been ex- 
pected, from the aspect of the wild country, the 
rueful village, and the inn itself, which, instead 
of a back-door, had a nice little pigstye, just where 
it should have been, opening into the house. 
But what a blow awaited me in the morning! 
The good woman informed me—how could it have 
been otherwise ?—that the priest had been up be- 
time, and had come there to say that he had got 
a call into the country, and had the rheumatism 








tongue and eloquence. The jolly, broad-backed 
gentleman gave a shake of the head, and drove on. 

“Oh! the mane man. Oh! the mane, unfeel- 
ing cratur !” came Mrs. M‘Guin back, exclaiming ; 
“ And he to be going to Darrynane, and all alone ; 
and to lave a poor, strange jintleman, that would 


ha’ bin sich good company for him, when he's 
_nobody but himself in the car? Och! it’s quite 


unchristian althegither !” 

** How could you ask him such a thing?” said I. 

“ How could I ask him! Why, wouldn’t any 
body but a brute baste be glad to take a rale 
jintleman along wid him, that was left all ship- 
wrecked, as one may say, and no manes of getting 
along ; and he, the great fat cratur, wanting some- 
body all the time, if it were only to balance the 
car! ‘Ah! he’s arale jintleman—a rale out and 
out jintleman,’ says I to him, ‘an’ is going to the 
Liberator’s. And what does he say but, ‘Why 
don’t you keep a car yourself, Mrs. M‘Guin? This 
is my own private car, and |’ll take nobody at all 
up on the road,’ says he. Will the gateso heaven 
take him in, I wonder, when he gets there ¢” con- 


cluded the indignant Mrs. M‘Guin. 


I was no little amused at this singular appeal te 
a gentleman on the highway, but the difficulty 
remained ; and Mrs. M‘Guin said now there was 
nothing for it but to take a peasant’s car, and do 
as well as we could. Soon, therefore, this vehicle 
appeared at the door, with a bony, black pony in 
it, and a boy of sixteen or so as driver. Let my 
countrymen, who have not seen what a peasants 
car is, only imagine the vehicle on which I was 
about to take my journey to the great Liberator’s ! 
It was no other than a cart without any sides ; 
simply a cart bottom with a pair of shafts. A 
little straw was spread on this bottom, and upon 
this was set my portmanteau ; and seating myself 
on this as on a throne, and my driver taking his 
place at one corner, partly on one shaft, and partly 
on the car, away we went! 

It was a fine Sunday morning, and the roads 
were black with people streaming along to chapel 
for six, and even eight and ten, miles round the 
country ; the women all in their dark-blue cloaks. 
My driver had furnished himself with a bundle of 
willow switches, to beat on his horse ; and of these 
he seemed to have great need. ‘The horse appeared 
to have a particular aversion to motion ; and before 
we had got half-way, the bundle of switches was 
used up, and the lad descended from the ear, and 
propelled the animal by poking him in the sides 
with the sole remains of one of the sticks, now 
reduced to a mere peg. Tree there was none in 
the country ; it was one wilderness of reeks and 
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stony hills; but, by a piece of extraordinary good| “Yes, but you have taken good care that woe 
fortune, we observed a few more willows growing | should hear of you from time to time, by your 
in a garden hedge ; and the boy made for them, | writings. What delightful books those are which 
and began to supply himself anew. From a hill | Mrs. Howitt hes given us from the Swedish and 
above, however, there came a loud and gruff cry | Danish !” 
of wrath. There sut aloft, over our heads, several | “ Why, do you really find time and inclination 
great fellows, who were furious at this plunder of | to read such books?” 
so much valuable timber ; and the lad was glad to| “To be sure. I have read every one of them, 
make his escape with a whole skin. Anon we | except the last, ‘Only ‘a Fiddler, which we have 
overtook a poor woman, whose foot was bleeding | not received yet from Dublin.” 
from a cut with a sharp stone, and I invited her| While this was saying, we had advanced into 
to mount the car ; and so we went on for some five | the entrance-hall ; my upper garment was removed, 
or six miles, to the chapel to which she was going. | my portmanteau was already in charge of the staid 
Here she descended, drew on her shoes and stock- | old servant, so well known to visiters there, and 
ings on the bank, and then joined the singular | we were ascending to the drawing-room, where I 
and picturesque group of worshippers. These | was introduced by Mr. O’Connell to those of his 
were assembled in crowds round the chapel, which family then present, his amiable daughter, Mrs. 
stood on a little hill close to a small village. The, French, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice O'Connell, and 
dark dresses of the people gave strong effect to , various guests. 
the scene, and to an English eye it was striking.| But before we make farther acquaintance with 
Not only in the chapel yard were hundreds | these, we must endeavour to receive a clear im- 
kneeling, but in the streets of the village itself, | pression of the place itself, and its environments. 
under the walls of the cottages, where they | I believe no good view has ever been taken of 
could not even get a peep at the chapel. This is| Derrynane. We have heard a deal of the princely 
a very common sight; more people, often, are style in which O’Connell lives there, and are 
kneeling during mass outside than inside of an | therefore led to suppose that his ancestral abode is 
Irish Catholic church, or chapel, as it is always something quite magnificent. This is not the fact. 
there styled. If you ask them why they kneel , The house at Derrynane is a good and capacious, 
where they can neither see nor hear the mass rather thana grand house. On the contrary, taking 
performed, nor even catch a glimpse of the chapel, | into consideration the fame and standing of the 
they always reply, “Oh, it seems to do them) great Irish Liberator, and the hospitality that 
good!” And truly, as is the case with aii Catholic | both his position and his disposition dictate, it 
worshippers in every country, they have an air of | strikes one, on arriving at it, as a somewhat 
singular devotion. Amongst the people stood a modest one. It is the fitting residence of a sub- 
numerous group of young men, with their huge, stantial country gentleman, and nothing more. It 
bandy sticks, ready for a game of hurling, as they is of rather an irregular form, and has evidently 
there call it, after mass was over. been, from time to time, enlarged as became 
The way grew ever more and more wild. | requisite, rather with regard to convenience than 
Can Derrynane be in so wild a country as this?” | to one general design. Thus, you approach it by 
asked I of the driver. a sort of open court, formed by two projections 
“Ay, faith is it, and far wilder,” said he. | from the main building. The one to your right 
“The Counsellor’s house is all amongst the wild | consists of a part of the house, where, I suppose, 
mountains ; but he has @ meadow such as ye’ll | the household affairs are transacted, as visiters 
hardly see any where else.” seldom enter that portion ; and of a small chapel 
On turning the brow of a hill, there lay a} which Mr. O’Connell has recently erected, and 
descending country at the foot of the mountains, | which is, indeed, not yet internally finished. The 
of some two miles in extent ; there spread out the | projection to your left, of two stories, contains, on 
broad Atlantic to the left; and there, on its the ground-floor, Mr. O’Connell’s private study, 
margin, amid its mass of embosoming wood, stood and over it the library, with the windows over- 
forth the gray pile of Derrynane. _Jooking the ocean. A small lobby in this projec- 
As I approached the house, rain came on, and | tion first receives you ; and advancing from it, you 
the wild, misty clouds gave a still more impressive | find yourself in a large one ; in fact, in the very 
aspect to the scene, while the white spray of the | centre of the house, and where the grand staircase 
ocean was seen flying high against the rocks, and conducts you to the rooms above. Here you find 
the roar of the sea came full of majesty on the the drawing-room, a fine spacious apartment, 
wind. I made my driver stop at a respectful | running at right angles with the projection con- 
distance from the house, though I believe, and as} taining the study and library, and towards the 
it may be imagined in such a country, it was not | sea ; and the windows on all sides give you views 
the first time that a stranger had arrived in such | over the ocean, and the rocky hills around, with 
a vehicle; and advancing towards it, saw the | the plantations close under the house, and the 
stalwart form of the Liberator passing up the | green expanse of meadow between the house and 
court before me. Turning round, he looked at, the sea. Beneath this room is the dining-room, 
me for a moment, and then exclaimed, “Ha! Mr. | of the same dimensions. On the other side of the 
Howitt, do I see you in Ireland? I am very glad | main staircase, you see a long passage leading to a 
to see you.” | variety of rooms ; but to these, except it be to his 
“It is long since we met,” I observed. | bedroom in that direction, the visiter seldom pene- 
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trates. The library, the drawing and dining | sheltered hollow, the gardens. These are spacious, 
rooms, are the visiter’s quarter, and a more airy | and very delightful. You cross an outer plot ; 
and agreeable one he seldom will find. In them- | pass under a sort of tunnel, or archway of some 
selves they are handsome, and handsomely fur- | ten yards or so, and find yourself in a lovely 


nished, with some family portraits, and other 
pictures ; but with nothing that at all savours of a 
spirit of pomp or ostentation. They are hand- 
some, home-like rooms, such as befit the abode of 
the country gentleman, or the reception of the 
prince, the noble, or the simple and unassuming 
man of taste. You feel that it is the house of one 
who has far higher claims to distinction than such 
as are derived from the mere splendour of abode. | 





flower-garden, with bee-hives standing here and 
there, and a beautiful spring of water, covered 
with a fanciful canopy of shell-work ; and farther 
on you see still more tempting garden-walks, and 
masses of trees, half-concealing the rocks and 
hollows at the foot of the hills, which form the 
natural boundary to these pleasant gardens. As 
you advance, you come to a fine orchard, in the 
most central and sheltered part of this hollow ; in 


And what other house can show you such views ‘one place you ascend a few steps, and find a little 
from its windows? From the middle of a green | square platform on the boundary-wall, with seats 
wood you gaze down over a green meadow to the | round it, giving a splendid view of the mountains 


sea, which runs up into a sort of bay before the | 
house, bounded by the high and stony ridge of 
Lamb Head, which shuts out the Kenmare river. | 


eastward; in another, you advance up a close 
woodland walk, and arrive at a summer-house, on 
a rocky knoll, giving one complete and airy view 





Beyond the Kenmare estuary, you catch the view | 
of the high and craggy point of that long promon- | 
tory which separates Kenmare river from Bantry a simple rural seat or bank, overhung by the trees, 
Bay. ‘To the west, the eye follows the shores and with the flower-garden lying displayed at 
below the house, to where protrudes, far into the ; your feet. 
ocean, the green but wild foreland calledthe Abbey! This seat used to be the favourite resort of the 
Island ; because, in spring tides, it is sometimes | uncle of Mr. O’Connell, from whom he inherited 
separated from the mainland, but at other times | Derrynane. This old gentleman, who seems to 
can be reached across a narrow sandy neck on | have been a man of both powerful physical frame, 
foot. In the corner, or inner sweep of the bay, | and lofty moral character, lived to within one year 
formed by the running out of the Abbey Island | of a hundred. He was for some years blind before 
from the mainland, you see the ruins of the old | his decease, and delighted to sit here, where, be- 
Abbey of Derrynane ; whence the house of the | neath the fresh canopy of trees and rocks, he could 
Liberator is still often called Derrynane Abbey. | hear the distant sound of the sea. That sound, so 
Out at some distance in the ocean, in the same | full of majesty, seemed not only to soothe him, 
direction, you observe two lofty, insulated rocks, | but to bring, as it were, a visible perception of the 
called Scariff and Dinish, of a bold and noble | scenes around, in which it made so grand a figure, 
aspect, something like Ailsa Craig, off the coast of | and to call up the vivid acts and images of his 
Scotland. Such is the view seaward from Derry- | past life. ‘‘ There was no fear of death in his strong 
nane; and when the ocean waves come swelling | and prepared mind,” said Mr. O’Connell, one day, 
in with wind and tide, dashing their milky spray | as we passed this place. “In front of this seat, 
high over the black rocks which here and there | at some distance, grew a splendid ash tree. Once, 
stand aloft in the waters, and climbing, in snowy | having sat for some time as in deep thought, he said, 
whiteness, the craggy shores in every direction,, ‘“ ‘ Daniel, I have a favour to request of you.’ 
there is a wild grandeur about the scene which can | “* Of me, uncle; what can that be? 
rarely be surpassed. If we then walk out, and| “* Measure me the girth of that tree.’ 
turn our gaze in an opposite direction, especially | “I did so, and told him what it was.” 
to the north and east, we find the placeshut in by | “‘I thought so; he said. ‘I thought it was as 
a sweep of noble mountains, reaching an elevation | large as that. The favour I would ask, Daniel, 
of two thousand five hundred feet. These form | is, that that tree may now be felled.’ 
what is called in England a combe, or sheltered | “*May be felled? What, the tree you have 
hollow, which is protected from all the severe | always seemed to take such pleasure in!’ 
winds, and builds a little secluded region of green-| “*‘ Yes, I would have it cut down.’ 
ness and mildness ; so mild, indeed, that the “<« Then certainly let it be cut down. 
no occasion to ask the permission of me.’ 


fuschia and the hydrangea are seen blowing there 
“¢ Yes, as this place will be yours, I would not 


in great beauty in the open air. The house stands 
sufficiently elevated to command the fine sea view, do any thing without consulting you. I thank 
you for giving me leave to fell this tree, and now 


and partly that of this green hollow, and its bold 
circle of craggy mountains. The house is partly | 1 will tell you for what purpose I would fell it. 
battlemented, and the walls are all tiled from | It is to make my coffin of its wood. I have for 
ground to roof with gray stone tiles; a defence | some time thought that it would be large enough, 
against the action of the elements, no doubt found | and I now find that it is. Send for the carpenter.’ 
very necessary here, exposed as the house istothe | ‘“ The carpenter was sent for. ‘ Now, carpenter,’ 
winds and salt spray from the stormy Atlantic. | he said, addressing him, ‘I want you to make my 
On the north side of the house lie the court-yard, | coffin. You must cut down that ash ; saw it up 
farm-buildings, and offices ; and, separated from | into boards of an inch and quarter thick, and of 
twenty-two inches deep ; the entire boards will be 


over both sea and land. Descending again by 
another path, you discover, at the foot of the rocks, 


} 
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large enough both for that, and for the bottom and 
lid of a suitable proportion. As for the length, 
what do you think that should be ?” 

“The carpenter, running his eye over the fine old 
man, and considering in himself for some time, 
replied :— 

“*T should say seven feet, your honour.’ 

“Seven feet! Why, I never stood more than 
six feet three; age has something decreased my 
height, but death, I know, will stretch me out 
again to a certain degree; but, seven feet! why that 
is the proportion for a giant ; let it be six feet five.’ 

“ With this the old gentleman dismissed the man 
and the subject. The tree was felled; the boards 
sawn and seasoned, and the coffin made according 
to his directions.” 

This anecdote strongly reminded me, as it will 
others, of the singular scene in Miss Bremer’s 
story of “The Neighbours,” in which Ma chere 
Mere orders her coffin. 

The plantations which thus embosom these 
charming gardens, and the house also, are of con- 
siderable extent, and have pleasant drives through 
them in different directions. Taken in contrast 
with the bareness of the surrounding country, and 
the rugged character of the hills, they present a 





had seen an Irish funeral ; and, especially in this 
striking scene, on the wild-looking Abbey Island, 
and amid the ruins of the abbey itself, the oppor- 
tunity was not to be lost. Aceoinpanied by part 
of the walkers, I hastened after the throng, and 
became a witness of this strange ceremony. 

As I drew nearer, the aspect of the place and 
people became more and more impressive. I was 
soon crossing the sandy hollow, over which the 
waves, dashing at high tides, resolve what is other- 
wise only a promontory, into the Abbey Island. 
Behind me rose the bold, rocky shores of the 
mainland, crags upon crags, and hills beyond 
hills, stretching away still higher and more 
wildly inland ; while amongst them were perched 
the huts of the people, half peasantry, half fishers. 
To the right lay a small, well-sheltered harbour, 
with a hooker, or sort of yacht, belonging to Mr. 
Maurice O'Connell; to the left, the ocean; 
and before me, the high, craggy knolls of the 
island, and the naked ruins of the abbey church 
in the foreground, just at hand. The nets of the 
fishermen were spread to dry on the sandy swells 
about, while the fishermen themselves had joined 
the dark groups who were assembled around the 
abbey, where the mourners were now sending 


very attractive and refreshing mass of verdure to | forth the loud chorus of their melancholy cries. 
the eye. They are, however, but young, and have, | A more striking scene could scarcely present 


I believe, been for the most part planted by the 
Liberator himself. 


| 


itself. The ruins, merely those of the abbey 
church,—a building of the plainest description, 


The meadow lying between the plantations and | like most country churches in Ireland,—stood close 
the sea, presents, from the house, a most agreeable | on the rocky margin of the sea, above the broad 
object ; and offers one of the most charming places | beach which stretches below, but up which now 
for walking, while the emerald billows are boom- the waves were rolling, foaming, and thundering 


ing on the hard sands. Here, on Sunday after- 
noons, and on holidays, in the fashion of Catholic 
countries, the peasantry also assemble to a game 
of hurling, or a dance; and the Liberator and his 
family often go out, and walk amongst them, and 


| 
i 


| 
{ 


| 


give a livelier zest to their sport by the interest | 


they take in it. The sea-sand, by that admirable 
provision of Providence, seen wherever a low shore 
is seen, has been thrown up into a bank, which the 
sea-grass has grown upon, and with its roots knit, 


as it were, into ocean-proof firmness ; the sea thus | 


creating its own barriers. 
lies below the water at high-tide; and, were the 


the plantations, would be overflowed. 
there are some fears, from the looseness of the 


Gap, from funerals formerly having been carried 
along the shore to the abbey, and through this 
gap. ‘To favour the accumulation of sand, thorns 
and stakes are driven down on the shore, which 


The meadow actually | 


seem to answer the purpose ; yet not so as entirely | 


to allay all fears of the effects of some tremendous 
tempest from the west. 


noon, with Mrs. French, and one or two other 
visiters, 1 ohserved a troop of people blackening 
all the road at some distance along the shore, and 
making towards the Abbey Island. Another 
moment, and the loud sounds of lamentation 


revealed what was the cause of this sombre con-_ 


course. It was a funeral. It was the first time I 


of death. 


| 
| 


' 


in magnificent strength. Their voice of ancient 
sublimity mingled itself solemnly with the shriller 
cries of the people, whose fathers, from generation 
to generation, the hoary ocean had seen coming 
hither, with wail and gesture of grief, to deposit 
their dead. Within the ruins, all was one dark * 
mass of mourners; and around, on the turf, and 
amid the rocks projecting here and there from it, 
were scattered separate groups, who were down on 
their knees, flinging their arms about in a frantic 
fashion, and uttering thrilling cries of lament. 
The sombre throng was the greater, as it is a custom 
in the rural districts of Ireland, for all who meet 


bank to give way, the whole meadow, and part of _a funeral to turn back and follow it, so that some- 


Of this | 


times the procession is swelled immensely. 
One would have thought that this violence cf 


sand at a part called the Gap, or Dead Man’s | grief, accompanied by so much action, must have 


quite worn them out, when one called to mind, 
that from the hour in which the deceased expired, 
the principal group had been engaged in “ keen- 
ing, or bewailing the dead, with lights burning 
before the coffin. Some of those with me, how- 
ever, assured me that on these occasions they 
do not neglect to take sufficient refreshment ; and 


Walking along this meadow on Sunday after- that the scene, if observed by an English eye, 


would sometimes draw forth a smile in the presence 
The mourners will howl, and lament, 
and get into a perfect frenzy of correspondent 
action ; but on some one coming in, they will sud- 





| denly break off, bring out the whisky bottle, and 


* Not in actual mourning ; but only dark-looking, from 
their dark blue coats and cloaks. 
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eat, and drink, and become quite merry over the | 


gossip of the neighbourhood; and then, after a 
good interval, as if awaking to the renewed sense 
of their loss and their duty, will reeommence their 
wailings. 

On this occasion I observed, that even the most 
energetic lamenters lifted up their heads at our 
approach, and took a sly side-peep at the visiters 
from Derrynane; when, having satisfied their 
curiosity, they went off again in their not inhar- 
monious exclamations, which, I was told, recited 
the virtues of the dead. What greatly surprised 
me, was, to observe no priest amongst them per- 
forming any burial service ; and this, I am told, is 
quite common, owing to the wide district where 
often only one priest resides ; and where, therefore, 
taken with their other daily duties, the attendance 
on all funerals would become next to impossible. 

The men, I observed, all stood with their hats 
on. Nor did another discovery the less surprise 
me. I looked for the grave, and found that there 
was none! Near the coffin stood two men, with 
the narrow potato-spades of the Irish, which have 
long handles and no crutches; and, after a good 
long time of lamentation, they began to shovel 
away the earth and turn out the stones, and, in 
fact, to make a grave! This, too, I understand is 
a common custom in that part of the country. As 
this fact made it obvious that it would be a conai- 
derable time before the funeral was over, I quitted 
the spot, and returned thither the next day to take 
a more leisurely view of the ruin. I now saw 
that they had made this grave close to the tomb of 
the O’Connells. Very deep it could not have been 
made, under the circumstances, yet deep enough 
to have dislodged the bones of a former tenant. 

What a singular scene is a rural burial-place in 
Ireland! With astrong feeling of the sanctity of 
the spot, they cling to those old ruins of churches 
and abbeys: yet how few traces are there of that 
neatness and external adornment of the cemetery 
which seem to mark the affection of survivors for 
those who are gone! It is seldom that you find 
inscribed tombs and headstones, except of the 
rich. The common herd lie mingled in the com. 
mon earth, with scarcely any distinguishment but 
a rude stone, of perhaps a foot high, gathered on 
the spot, and set upright on the centre of the 
grave. ‘The whole of the interior of this ruin was 
filled with the dead, laid close as possible, side 
by side, and was consequently studded thickly 
with those short, rude, unhewn stones of memo- 
rial. This crowding into this roofless ruin, was 
owing to the feeling of the greater sanctity ; for 
without was almost limitless space, yet within 
there was but one grave, the tomb of the O’Con- 
nells, which had any inscription. Without, it was 
the same. I could but discover one stone, and 
that a flat one, with one inscription. Every other 
evidence of the neatness which distinguishes an 
English grave-yard, was wanting. The bones 
which had been dug oat of the grave of yesterday, 
were laid on the next grave, and a few stones piled 
upon them,—a faint trace of the old habit of piling 
the cairn over the dead. The boards of the old 
coffin were thrown into a corner, where my eom- 
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panion on the occasion assured me they would lie 
and rot. At the east end, where the high altar 
had been, a considerable quantity of disinterred 
bones were laid, and stones piled upon them ; and 
both within and without, amongst the long grass 
| of the graves, lay about these unsightly boards of 
old disinterred coffins, It is no doubt the poverty 
_ of the common people which has led them to re- 
| tain the old habit of merely raising a rough stone 
| in memory of the dead; but it were to be wished 
| that they studied a little more the decorous aspect 
| of their burial-places, by interring again the bones, 
and burning the coffin boards. 

In the south-west corner of the abbey ruia 
| stands an object of interest to the visiter, — the 
tomb of the O’Connells, Here rests Mrs. O’Connell ; 
and here will, doubtless, one day rest the remains 
of the man who has made his name familiar 
throughout the world, for his exertions in behalf 
of his oppressed country. This is a plain altar- 
tomb, set close into the corner ; and on the western 
wall above it, a Gothic arch encloses an iron cross. 
On the tomb is inscribed — 


Dom. 
Erected to the Memory of 
Daniet O'Connett Towner, of Derrynane, Esq. 
Who departed this life 1770, full of years 
and virtues, 





Also of Mary his wife, &c. Also of 

Mavrice O’Connet, Esq. 
Their son, who erected this monument. The 
chief ambition of his long and respected life was 
to elevate an ancient family from unmerited op- 
pression. His allegiance was pure and disinterested : 
his love of his native land sincere and devoted, 
His attachment to the ancient faith of his fathers, 
and to the Church of Christ, was his first pride 
and his chiefest consolation. He died on the 10th 
of February, in the 97th year of his age. They 
loved him best who knew him most. May his 
soul rest in eternal peace ! 





This date, Mr, O’Connell assured me, should be 
ninety-nine. Why the old gentleman, at the 
latter end of his life, persisted in depriving himself 
of two of his years, never could be understood. 

From the dead, however, we come back to the 
living. It is well known that O’Connell has not 
only always been enthusiastically attached to those 
wild hills and shores of Derrynane, but that he has 
as enthusiastically followed the chase there. His 
pack of harriers, of native breed, are known all over 
Europe ; and the ardour with which he has fol- 
lowed them daily from hill to hill, when he has 
retired from the field of national agitation, for a 
season, to the mountains of Kerry, is regarded by 
himself as one of the most efficient causes of the 
maintenance of that almost gigantic frame and 
constitution, which have enabled him to battle for 
half a century with the evils and the enemies of 
his country. To the present hour, when he has 
reached his seventieth year, that ardour remains 
unabated. At the mention of the stern beauties 





of his native region, and at the cry of his hounds, 
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the spirit of Irish enthusiasm kindles visibly in | she is seen by one of them, who points from his 
him; and, as in the arena of national exertion, he | airy elevation the way that she is taking. The 
scorns to be second in the field. It is worth the | huntsman’s voice, shouting “Forwards, forwards!” 
journey from England, to join O'Connell in a hunt | is heard, and once more the pack is upon the 
on his mountains. track. Louder grows the cry, more eager, more 
To those who are accustomed only to the turn- | continuous. Away! down the rugged brae, or 
out of an English field-day, to the troop of red-| you are toolate! Here come the eager pack close 
coated horsemen scouring over the hedges and | on the flagging victim; and a loud halloo an- 
ditches of a level country, the hunting here must nounces that the chase is over! 
be novel indeed. If you will ride here afterthe| Thus does it go, from one romantic region to 
hounds, it must be on goats, and not on horses. | another ; now winding along the green and lofty 
Your field is one wild chaos of rocks and crags, | mountain side ; now lost amidst savage projecting 
from one ascent to another ; now clambering aloft | crags, that frown far above you, and streamlets 
to catch sight of the pack, whose sonorous cries | roaring and tumbling down the dizzy depths far 
you hear ; and now rushing down to gain some | below you; and now, from some far commanding 
other eminence which shuts out the view. It is | point, taking ina glorious survey of hills and ocean, 
not at ten or twelve o'clock either that the pack | the wide plain of Waterville, or the distant rocky 
will throw off. O'Connell is up by peep of day, | islands of the Skelligs, or the splendid bays of 
and out with his hounds into the mountains. ; Ballinskelligs, Valentia, or the distant Dingle. 
Even to this day, the only indulgence that he Afternoon sees a motley throng descending the 
allows himself, on these occasions, is to ride a horse winding road from the mountains, down towards 
up the steep road from his house to some spot Derrynane. The light hue of the dogs, and the 
near the scene of action. At six o'clock in Octo- | scarlet gleam of the huntsmen’s costume, are promi- 
ber he is out. Abouta score of hounds, the number | nently visible ; and as they draw near, you wish for 
which he prefers to the whole pack, are seen draw- | a painter to give you the picturesque and weary 
ing near the house from the kennel. Gentlemen company ona broad canvass. It were a picture 
are turning out, furnished with leaping-poles; anda which, at a future day, when the great and the 
troop of such wild-looking fellows, as Ireland only little men of the present generation are gone from 
can produce, are hanging about, ready to give their the scene, and the Liberator and his agitations for 
necessary assistance as scouts and beaters on the emancipation and repeal are become matters of 
occasion. There are two huntsmen in red caps history, and of a more impartial judgment than 
and red jackets, armed with the same staves. The can perhaps be arrived at by us, would be gazed 
Liberator appears also grasping his; and away at with intense interest by our children. ‘That 
goes the throng towards the heights. stalwart and manly figure in the centre ; the men 
The life of O’Connell at Derrynane has always who surround him, often characters of note and 
been that of an old clan chieftain ; and when you influence in the political world ; the dogs, a pecu- 
see him, and his friends, and his followers, thus liar old Irish race, many of them with long shaggy 
setting out for the chase, vou are irresistibly re- coats, with serious faces and erect tails, trotting on 
minded of some graphic sketch in the novels of as if from some great achievement ; and they who 
Walter Scott. But the huntsmen and the tribe of crowd behind, in raiment and with locks as wild 
followers have dispersed over some of the steep as their own hills and moors,—what most prodigal 
fields at the foot of the hills, and are beating over elements for a splendid painting by Landseer ! 
the bushes. There is a period of watching and But the Liberator and his friends betake them- 
expectation, while the hounds silently traverse the selves to the house, — it is the important hour of 
ground in all directions, with busy noses; and as six. The hospitality of Derrynane is proverbial. 
silently stand the Liberator and his friends on Few whom the love of travel, or the curiosity to 
some neighbouring eminence, awaiting the dis- | see the Great Agitator in his mountain home, draw 
covery of the hare. At once a hound gives mouth; | thither, depart without beingasked totake a refresh- 
the rest run, at the cry, in his wake; there is a | ment; and never, during O’Connell’s stay there, is 
general joining in the joyful clamour; and the thehouse without guests, and those often numerous. 
hare is seen careering away up the valley. Now, There is generally a considerable company assem- 
then, for the hills; and luck to him who has a_ bled at dinner; and the drawing-room, at other 
nimble foot and a free chest, for he will need them. | hours, is often vocal with a troop of the Liberator’s 
From this moment, all is excitement and eager grandchildren, of whom he has no fewer than six- 
pursuit. Round the hills circles the started hare, | and-thirty! Nowhere does O’Connell appear to 
and is found and lost,—seen, and again only trace- | more advantage than in the midst of his own 
able by the cry of the pursuers. Now all is | family. He seems to be particularly happy in his 
silence ;——the hounds have lost the scent, and family relations. Children, grandchildren, guests, 
again the musical peal of voices comes streaming and domestics, appear animated by one spirit of 
fuller and fuller down the wind. Here is the | affection and respect towards him. It speaks 
bewildered hare coming directly upon you. Still! | volumes, that within doors and without, in his 
There she stands, reared on her hind legs, and | own neighbourhood, the enthusiastic attachment 
listens in the very midst of you. But now !—she | to him is perhaps greater than any where else. 
catches the view of you, and is gone over crag and The person of O'Connell is too well known to 
hollow like a flying shadow. The scouts are | all the English world to need any description here ; 
already on every hill top. There is a whistle,— | but no one can avoid being struck with his ap- 
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pearance as you see him at home. ‘That large | 
figure, built like one of the ancient round towers 
of his country, arrayed in a reddish, well-padded 
dressing-gown, and the repeal cap upon his head,— 
thus you see him seated at breakfast, generally at 
a side-table by himself, for the convenience of 
reading his letters and newspapers, which the 
postman, early in the morning, brings over the 
hills from Cahirciveen. The Repeal cap is of green 
velvet, with a narrow gold band surrounding the 
upper part in Vandykes ; thus, for all the world, 
resembling to the eye a crown. Thusarrayed, the 
Liberator—a title constantly used by his servants 
and friends — reminds you of some old king in 
a German story ; but no old king in any German 
story ever occupied that position of importance, 
or exercised that moral influence which the Irish 
Agitator exercises at this moment. While he 
opens letter after letter, or glances over the columns 
of every newspaper published in Ireland, besides 
English and French ones, which have issued from 
his capacious post-bag, the workings of a gigantic 
machinery, in daily operation, for compelling this 
great country to do justice to his long-abused native 
land, are laid open to his eye ; and thoughts which 
will to-morrow send out an electric action to every 
nook of Ireland, sit solemnly on his brow. The | 
accuracy with which that machinery works, and 
how well all its movements and results are known 
to the great director of them, a simple fact may 
demonstrate. Two days after I left, he was setting 
out on his tour of Repeal agitation. At dinner he 
said, ‘At Cashel I shall have 500,000 of the Tippe- 
rary boys to meet me.” The report of that gather- 
ing in The Times afterwards showed how well- 
founded was the assertion. 

Another point, which strikes you in a visit to 
Derrynane, is that which springs from Mr, O’Con- 
nell’s particular faith. As a Catholic, he possesses 
a mighty hold on the minds of his countrymen. 
And he is no mere nominal and careless Catholic. 





He keeps a domestic chaplain or confessor, the 
jolly-looking Father O'Sullivan ; and it at first | 
somewhat startles you to hear, perhaps, during the | 
day, a sound of merry children’s voices from the | 
drawing-room, and on entering, behold, amid all 

the noise and childish laughter, the holy father | 
walking to and fro, as if totally unconscious of the | 
juvenile racket around him, with his breviary in 
his hand, muttering his prayers. In the obser- 
vances of his religion, O’Connell has always been | 
seriously zealous and regular. Seeing this, people 
have often said, “ Can this be genuine, deep feel- | 
ing of religion, or is it policy? Can such a 
masterly intellect as that of O'Connell really be 
spell-bound by the puerilities of many of the 
Catholic rites and dogmas?” ‘The thing is per- 
fectly simple and easy of belief. For my part, 
reverencing the sacred right of fullest liberty of | 
conscience and opinion, and accustoming myself to | 
look with a friendly sympathy on the practices of | 
all religious sects, I see daily how omnipotent are 

the spells of habit and education, and especially 
how the heart clings to the veriest baubles of a 
religion that is persecuted. Lord Shrewsbury, in 
his book on the Eestatica, not only relates in pro- 
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foundest faith all the marvels of those singular 
women with the bleeding stigmata, facts perfectly 
explainable on mesmeric principles, but gravely 
relates that St. Loyola was in the habit, by the 
very force of his religious zeal, of elevating him- 
self into the air, and was found in this state, more 
than once, four or five feet from the ground. “ Can 
his lordship really believe such nonsense?” ask 
the readers. No doubt of it. Education and a 
persecuted religion have made far more than that 
easy to his faith. So with O'Connell. We see 
him paying reverence to what in our eyes are ex- 
ploded fables; nay, more, to what are in principle 
totally opposed to that zeal for liberty which has 
always distinguished him, and made him ever 
ready to come forth at public meetings in defence 
of the rights of black, white, or copper-coloured 
man. One morning, on opening his letter-bag, he 
exclaimed, “ Bravo! I have got it!” ‘* What is 
that?” I asked. “It is The Cambridge and Orford 
Magazine, containing Smythe’s Defence of the 
Jesuits,—the first defence by a Protestant of that 
much misrepresented body of men.” I could only 
smile to myself. It was the advocate of universal 
liberty rejoicing in the defence of the greatest band 
of spiritual tyrants which ever stood in the onward 
path of humanity! But this needs not a single 
word. The defence of a body of men with a 
world’s history against them, and at this moment 
ripe for a fresh expulsion from every country in 
Europe, for their domineering interference with the 
progress of political freedom, and with the sanctity 
of domestic life,—is a thing which is beyond the 
capacity of any form of words. But such are the 
anomalies of mind produced by education and 
riveted by persecution. —At nine o’clock every 
morning, the bell at Derrynane rings for mass. 
From all parts of the house, troop the members of 
the family, visiters, and servants, to the chapel ; 


_and for one hour the whole place is as still as a 


tomb. At ten, breakfast is served, and then com- 
mence the ordinary affairs or amusements of the 
day. Such is O’Connell at Derrynane. 

But says some curious inquirer, “ How do the 
people seem in his own neighbourhood? Are they 
better off than elsewhere ?” 

This is ticklish ground. Every one knows that 
O’Connell as the centre of one of the greatest 


| novements in modern times,—a movement involv- 
ing the conflicting interests of thousands, as these 


thousands are taught to think them, and the hopes 
of millions, is equally bespattered with praise and 
vituperation. Every hourin Ireland you hear, as 
you pass from one company to another, the most 
violent and opposite assertions. “Oh! O’Connell 
is a great trader—he is a great benefactor — he 


robs the poor Irish through the nose—he is the 


sole hope of the country—he laughs in his sleeve 
at his own blarney —he is the only man who ever 
yet effected the slightest good for Ireland—he 
makes a good thing of it—he has sacrificed a far 
better,” &c. &c. Is not that queer ground for an 
observer to go upon? Yet the question is a very 
natural and legitimate question, and I shall not 
shirk it. My object was to learn, and is now to 


declare the truth: I have, and can have, no other, 
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Spite, therefore, of what has been said to the 
contrary, it struck me that the people, all along 
that coast —those as well on O’Connell’s as on 
Mr. Mahoney’s and Lord Lansdowne’s estates, as 
on others —were better off; they were, at least, | 
much better dressed. True, their huts were the 
poor, genuine Irish huts in general ; but their 
little allotments seemed well cultivated, and the 
people had a healthy, cheerful look. True, when 
I asked the cause of the better appearance of the | 
people, O'Connell did not say, “ That is the | 
effect of my influence; that is the effect of my | 
beneficence amongst them :” but simply, “ That is 
because they get plenty of fish; while inland they 
get only potatoes. The fishermen’s families make 
money of part of their fish, and their neighbours | 
get part from them fora trifle; and thus they 
live better and dress better.” Certainly I did not | 
observe those excessively ragged garments which 
astonish you in many places. Poverty unques- 
tionably there was enough: it is a national evil, | 
not to be eradicated but by a national remedy. 
Where it is outwardly removed in part by better | 
houses, you still find it on the hearth. At Mount | 
Kennedy, in Wicklow, on the estate of Earl Fitz- | 
william, and almost close to his house, at the inn | 





I could get nothing for dinner but a potato and | 
some bread and butter. ‘There was neither meat | 
nor bacon in the house; and on going down stairs 
to depart, I stumbled by accident into the room 
where the landlord and family were dining ; and 
what was their dinner / about a bushel of potatoes | 
boiled in their husks, and poured out in a heap on | 
the bare board. Around this swine’s feast the 

whole family was sitting, and each with a little | 
heap of salt at his elbow, was peeling his potatoes | 
and dipping them in it. Now, any traveller passing 
through this country in the night, and witnessing 
such a scene at the inn, would have set the country 
down as sunk in the extreme of poverty, and Lord 
Fitzwilliam as a bad landlord. On the other 
hand, had he passed through the country by day, 
and not entered the inn or the cottages, he would 
have set the neighbourhood down for rich and 
happy; for it is beautifully cultivated : there is a 
model farm belonging to Lord Fitzwilliam ; the 
houses are good, and his Jordship employs, the 
year round, about a hundred and fifty labourers, 
at one shilling per day ; the usual wages in the 
country being sixpence a day in summer, and 
nothing in winter. Again, any one wishing to 


impeach the consistence of character in Miss 


Edgeworth, who has written so ably for the im- 
provement of Ireland, might say, and with truth, 
that in the very neighbourhood of Edgeworths- 
town are to be seen some of the most wretched 
huts, and most wretched objects in Ireland. So 
easy is it to make a one-sided statement regarding 
things and persons in Ireland, of all countries in the 
world. My opinion then is, that the people are much 
better off about Derrynane than in many other parts 
of that country ; and I observed that a great number | 
of people were employed in improvements on the 
Derrynane estate. The people with whom I spoke 
of O'Connell, in the neighbourhood, evinced a | 
general enthusiasm regarding him ; and it seemed | 


to be a source of great pride that he always con 
versed with them in their native Irish. 

But what, says another, is your general impres- 
sion of Repeal? Is it good for Ireland? Does 
O’Connell really do good or mischief by his agita- 
tion 4 That is another vexed question ; but as it 
is an important question, and one which, in my 


| opinion, should not be treated as a party qucstion, 


but one of national utility, I will answer that too, 
and in the directest manner. My impression is, 
that it is a great and beneficial agitation; and 
that it is our fault, and not that of O'Connell, if it 
does not produce the most signal good. Jt were 
good for Ireland, did it only compel the English 
government tojrivet, as it does, its most anxious at- 
tention on that country and its condition. 

I am no indiscriminate admirer of any man. 
I scorn to flatter the greatest of mankind, be he 
who he may. Iam too proud to bow the knee to 
any Baal, though all the world beside should run 
after him. 1 am of no party but that of the 
people; I never was, and never will be. My 
object has always been to maintain independence, 
and an unbiassed judgment ; but if, by word or 
deed, I can serve the common cause, I am ready 
to do it, and, if need be, to suffer for it. Having, 
therefore, seen Ireland with my own eyes, I 
unhesitatingly avow, that any agitation which 
has for its object to raise the country out of its 
present wretchedness, is better than none; that it 
is not only constitutional but honourable to every 
Irishman to cry for Repeal. Jt zs for Lrishmen 
to seek JUSTICE THROUGH REPEAL, aud for us English- 
men to render Repeal unnecessary BY JUSTICE! 

It is high time that the condition of Ireland was 
changed. It is high time that so fine a portion of 
the empire was raised, by wise and kindly govern- 
ment, to an equality of comfort and prosperity 
with the rest of the United Kingdom. There is 
no kingdom on earth where prosperity and hap- 
piness are so gloriously united as in England ; 
there is none in Europe where the people are so 
poor and miserable as the people of Ireland. This 
cannot originate in nature, for nature has been 
bountiful; it originates, then, in government; and 
it is the sacred duty of that government, as it 
values human happiness, and the honour and 
stability of the common country, to put an end 
io this poverty, to eradicate this misery. Every 
man who feels for his fellow-ian, or who is jealous 
of his country’s fame, should join in this demand, 
be he English, Scotch, Welch, or frish; for it is 
the duty of all, were it not the interest ‘of all. 
But duty and interest cannot be divided ; duty is 
bound up by a wise Providence indissolubly with 
the general good, and therefore we may join in the 
ery of “Justice to Ireland,” all the louder, for 
that justice is clearly the interest of every subject 
of the British crown. There is not a party 
which can be named, whose real interest it is not 
that Ireland should be raised out of her present 
condition. What anxiety would be saved to 
government, and what an increase of revenue 
would be effected by a better state of things in 
Ireland! The merchant would find a better mar- 
ket ; the landed proprietor would derive a better 
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rent; for the grand evils of Ireland remedied, its 
natural fertility would be stimulated by capital, 
and a richer source of profit would be found for all 
parties in the prosperity than can possibly be 
extracted from the exhaustion of that country. 
The condition of Ireland is no equivocal one. 
There is no mistake about it. On its face the 
most unobservant traveller sees written poverty 
and wrong. He sees the traces of the harsh 


ploughshare of political oppression deeply scored | 
'firkins arrests your attention ; into them every 


into her surface. It isa beautiful but a melancholy 
land. Onthe side nearest to England, you see a 
bordering of prosperous and as it were contagious 
beauty ; but advance a little, and that is left behind. 
You look in vain for the garden-like aspect, 
thickly crowded with rich farms, noble ‘country 
seats, swarming villages full of comfort and taste, 
and towns alive with an active population, as in 
England. The farther you go, the barer becomes 
the scene. Here and there some solitary park 


| 


lifts its verdurous trees, or some river winds along | 


through beautiful meadows, and banks splendid 


with their forest foliage ; but from one such re- | 
freshing object to another, all is bare, and shorn | 


as it were to the quick. 
with rude banks, often without bush or tree; the 
houses are all the wretched huts which for their 
wretchedness have become proverbial. And why 
is this? 
lived here as in England, to throw over their 
estates a garment of rural beauty, —to build, 
to plant, to see that fair rents and expended 
capital enabled the farmer to enrich the lands 
in his tenure, and to diffuse amid the popu- 
lation the fruits of well-paid labour. For ages on 
ages there has been carried on a system of drain- 
age, not of the bogs, but of the purses of the culti- 
vators. It has been one long application of 
bleeding and depletion. It has been, as if we 
expected a man to grow fat and vigorous with a 
dozen vampyres every night sucking his blood. 
To what an extent this has gone, is testified by the 
air of blight and desolation, which lies on the 
country. It is testified by rags and dolefullest 
cabins. Ireland is a land of splendid styes, but 
wretched houses. It is testified by a general desti- 
tution, which no Christian government can see 
with composure, far less inflict, and which no 
people ought to be content to submit to. But it is 
only when you explore the abodes and the mode 
and means of existence of this people, that the 
awful truth of these things becomes realized to you. | 
You see fat pigs lying before every door, or on 
every hearth ; but do those who rear these animals 
eat them? Such an idea never enters their heads. | 
As Goldsmith said long ago— 

As for eating a rasher of what they take pride in, 
They'd as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 
The English labourer kills his pig at Christmas, 
and hangs a pair of fat flitches luxuriously from 
his cottage ceiling. Never. is such a thing seen in 
[reland. It may be said that scarce an Irish cottar 
knows the taste of bacon ; the pigs all walk off to | 
England ! | 

Hens stalk about his door; their eggs are all | 
sent to England, 


The fields are fenced | 


It is because the proprietors have not | 
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fields; but they fly away to England when ready 
for the spit. Splendid herds of bullocks graze his 
meadows ; but as soon as fat, they march away 
to England: he never tastes a steak of them. 
Dairies of fine cows graze, too, in the pastures ; 
but their milk is all made into butter, which sails 
away to Eugland. Go into an English dairy, and 
you see the butter neatly rolled into pounds for 
the consumption of the next market town ; but 
go into an Irish dairy, and a row of ominous 


pound of butter finds its way, and so over to Eng- 
land. Corn waves on the plains of Ireland: it is 
areal fact; though it seems doubtful, when we 
hear of the bulk of the people existing only on 
potatoes. Corn does wave there; but no sooner 
is it cut than it takes wing for England. The 
landlord is gone to England, and all sorts of landed 
produce, by some strange mesmeric effect, seem 
resolved to go after him. There is but one excep- 
tion—the potato. That is Irish to the core. The 
poor half-brother of corn cleaves to the poor half- 
brother of England, and is his sole prop and 
support. 

But, gracious Heaven! to think only of one 
everlasting and unvarying meal of potatoes, and 
nothing else! Of a whole nation—at least of 
six out of eight millions of its population — 
eating potatoes, and nothing but potatoes, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, from day to day, and from 
year to year, to the end of their lives! There is 
something hideous in the very idea. Whatever 
luxury or juxurious change other mortals may 
enjoy, the Lrish peasant is presented, by step-dame 
Nature, with one eternal potato. The sheep on 
the hills seeks variety of food, or it pines and 
perishes ; but the Irish peasant — a man, and the 
brother of the richest epicure—is compelled to his 
one monotonous mess; and if he perish, it is for 
want of even that ! 

If a clever fellow had sate down to plan a scheme 
by which he might reduce a whole nation to that 
singular condition, that it should produce all the 
good things of this world, yet should enjoy none 
of them ; that they who raised them should never 
taste them; that corn, cattle, butter, eggs, bacon, 
should all fiy the lips of the modern Tantalus, 
who was surrounded by them in their growth; 
and that, by a strange and inexorable law, they 
should all pass out of the country, and leave him 


'nothing but potatoes, he would have found it an 


attempt overmatching the most transcendant in- 
tellect. But here has England, almost without a 
thought, and by the simple application of suficient 
cold steel and saleable sinews, most perfectly ac- 
complished this unhappy miracle. And because 


Irishmen have not been contented to tolerate this 
condition, which none in human shape ought to 
tolerate, from time to time they have been mas- 


sacred without mercy, and placed on the seale of 
serfs. 

It is to raise Ireland and the Irish from this 
condition, that Mr. O’Connell has devoted the 


energies of a most powerful mind and constitution, 


and the years of a long life. Not only Irishmen, 


Turkeys strut and feed in his! but every Englishman who feels for the honour of 
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his country, and would not have the despots of | Ireland: and the sympathies of one great nation 
the continent, the false Prussian and the savage | 


Russian, pointing as they do with devilish leer to | 


Ireland, that foul blot in the midst of our glories ; 
not only Englishmen, but every man who believes 


will demand justice and generosity toward another. 
Never again can a Strongbow, an Essex, a Strafford, 


or a Cromwell, sail to Ireland and silence all mur- 


1 


! 


in the Gospel, and would have his neighbour used — 
how formidably do they crown many a hill! ‘The 


as himself, ought to thank him. 

What wants O’Connell? That Ireland should, 
in all respects, be placed on a footing with Eng- 
land. Can any thing be more reasonable? But, 
say you, “ He wants repeal of the union.” True ; 
and if he and his countrymen think that it will 
heal the wounds of Ireland—and I believe they 


murs with the point of a pike, or the thunder of 
cannon. ‘The barracks of Ireland are vast ;— 


armed police, those green dragon-flies that haunt 
every way-side, are numerous; but a new power 


is rising over their heads in every parish — it is 


' 


the national school. Mr. O'Connell has discovered, 
and has taught it to the Irishman, that the most 
victorious power is a patient demand of his rights 


sincerely do think so; if they think it will enable | —and before that power arms are useless. 


them to get rid of the curse of absenteeism, and | 


enable the Irish farmer and cottar, not only to 
feed cattle and pigs, but to feed upon them, they 
have a great right to demand it. 


You and I think that Repeal would not do this; | 


and, therefore, we oppose and prevent it. But we 
admit the evil, and would seck another remedy : 
—there is but one ; and that is, to give to Ireland 


{ 


; 


i 
{ 
| 


i 


©’Connell has commenced a new era in tlie 
history ‘of the world. He has had the sagacity 
to take his stand on a great Christian principle ; 
and neither man nor government can put down 
that power, unless he is prepared to put down 
Christianity too. He has proclaimed to his 
countrymen, that the moral influence of right, 
and its firm but peaceable assertion by an injured 


every thing which it needs besides! I repeat it; | people, is omnipotent ; that before it powder 
it is for the Irish to urge Repeal, and it is for us | loses its explosive power; words are blunted, and 
to render it unnecessary. If we would destroy | bayonets refuse to advance. The piety of a nation 
the influence of O'Connell, O’Connell has long | has responded to the grand avowal in the accla- 


ago taught us the secret. 


Mr. Brotherton has | mation of millions ; and the fate of the great 
assured me that, once sitting beside O’Connell in | question is decided. 


At the judgment-seat of 


the House of Commons, he said to him, “ If we | God and the whole world, a nation boasting of its 
were to grant to Ireland so and so, would you then | Christianity must bow to the right. 


give up agitation?” ‘ My friend!” said O’Con- 
nell, smiling significantly, “ agitation then would 
give up me—ZJ could not agitate !” 

That is the Agitator’s own secret for putting him 
down. He has told us one secret ; but he has dis- 
covered another, and in that lies all his present 
strength. It is the misfortune of Ireland that the 
fabric of its political and social system is built on 
a rotten foundation. Its government was seized by 
violence, and has been maintained by violence. 
Property, both that of the church and the people, 
was seized and put into hostile hands. Hence the 
root of bitterness which is continually producing 
the bitter fruits of hatred, jealousy, and faction. 
Property, if, from long use and sanction, it can- 
not now be inade to change hands again, must, at 
least, be made, by the influence of wise laws, to 


yield to the population of the country something | 


more than rags and potatoes,—it must yield em- 
ployment, hope, and sufficiency. A difficult and 
nice matter!—but one which must be fairly and 


It is not ny intention to pronounce an eulogium 
on Mr. O'Connell. No man is perfect ; and it 


were easy to point out many serious errors in 


O'Connell's political progress: many things, 
especially violence of language, which might be 
amended in his mode of conducting this great 
question. It is a matter which merits his own 


_most serious reflection ; for with the wisdom of 


his procedure is bound up the question of his true 
success, and nothing less, than whether he shall 


' eventually be hailed as the father and enfranchiser 


of his country, one of the Washingtons and Frank- 
lins of mankind. But spite of all his faults, it 
must be conceded to him, that he is the first 
national champion and reformer who has taken 
his stand on a full and sublime faith, in the invin- 
cible energy of moral power. And to this splen- 
did appeal, how triumphant has been the answer 


from the heart of man! how magnificent has been 


firmly met, or the sanctity of property itself will | 
be destroyed Ly the hostility to its abuses. Guns | 


and bayonets have hitherto silenced all murmurs ; 
but these will answer no longer. They cannot cope 
with the great secret of O'Connell. Better days are 
come for the world ; better knowledge has streain- 


ment ; better feelings animate man towards his 
brother man. The people of England, every day, 
see more clearly the scandal of the condition of 
the people of Ireland. We are a proud people, we 
English, and blush to be taunted with our cruel- 


his success! For the greater part of halfa century 
since he assumed this course of policy, asa simple 
member of the Catholic Committe, or a leading one 
of the Catholic Association, he has gone on from 
strength to strength, and, like a giant oak, has 
struck his roots through the whole length and 
breadth of animated Ireland. He has done that 


_which none of the great Irish patriots have done 
ed out from between the leaves of Christ’s Testa- 


| 
| 
| 


before. The Fitzgeralds, the Emmetts, the 
Wolfe Tones, the Plunketts, the Grattans, none, 
nor all of them, burning, as they did, for the 
renovation of their country, could avail to 
unite the hearts, and concentrate the energies, 


of the Irish people, in an evergrowing and in- 


ties to our poor relations. We are better than | 


proud — we feel, and at length acknowledge, the 
sufferings and the patience of our fellow subjects of 


vincible confederacy,—invincible because it was 
pacific. But from year to year the great Agitator 
has gone on, and the barriers of Catholic exclusion 
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have fallen before him. 
ment and office to his fellow believers, and has 
well won the proud title of “The Liberator. 


and with a progress as astounding, towards the 
great object of Repeal of the Union. They who 
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That point gained, he now advances as steadily, | 


affect to scoff at this agitation can know nothing 
of the vast and enthusiastic hold which it has 


taken of the hearts of the Irish, nor of the accu- 


racy which marks the movements of the gigantic | 


machinery of Repeal. 


Such a machinery, pro- | 


pelled by the hopes and the intense distress of seven | 


millions of people, is irresistible. O'Connell at its 
head, has attracted the eyes and the wonder of all 
nations. There is scarcely a newspaper in any 
language or quarter of the world, which does not 
constantly record the proceedings of O’Connell 
and the Repeal Association. With a wisdom 
drawn from the divinest of all philosophy,does he 
guide, restrain, or stimulate the great moral mass 


of his nation; and the attempt to break the spell | 


of this proceeding, and to excite his followers to 
outrage, by the English government, recoiled 
confoundingly on its own head. The spectacle of 


this great conflict between O'Connell and the 


English government, between Physical and Moral 
Force, arrested the profound attention of the whole 
civilized world, and the result was a lesson which 
will never again be forgotten. 

Mrs. Child, noting this event in America, says— 


“Let us turn again to proofs of the world’s pro- | 


gress. 
Where can you find moral grandeur to be com- 
pared to it in the history of nations? A_ people 
trampled on for generations, and therefore igno- 
rant and violent,—a people proverbially impulsive, 
bold, and reckless, stand before the imposing array 
of British power, and say, as William Penn said, 
when threatened with imprisonment in the Tower, 
“Well, friend, thy strength shall never equal my 
patience.” Their oppressors, learned in the ope- 
rations of brute force, arrest the Irish Liberator, 
on the day of a great Repeal gathering, when the 
populace are met in masses, and under the influ- 
ence of strong excitement. Having cannon and 
troops in readiness, they seize O'Connell, nothing 
doubting that a storm of stones and shillelahs will 
give them a specious pretext for placing Ireland 
under military control. But, lo! neither heads 
nor laws are broken! The British government 
stands check-mated by the simple principle of 
peace. 


Look at the glorious position of Ireland. | 





” 
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He has opened parlia- | will not cut it, cannon cannot shatter it, fire will 


not burn it. It is a power that transcends govern- 
ments, and governments must surrender before its 
unconquered majesty. 

“ Perhaps,” adds this noble woman, one of the 
finest specimens of female American mind, “ you 
will say that O'Connell acts only from policy, as 
statesmen and generals have done before him. 
But does it mark no progress that a man who 
sways millions to his will, perceives that this is 
the best policy? Is there no encouragement in the 
fact, that the most exciteable and turbulent people 
believe the word he has spoken? Could the Irish 
have attained this wonderful self-command, if 
Father Mathew had not prepared them for the 
work? The law of Temperance has made a patli- 
way in the desert for the law of love, and the 
forces of the Millennium are marching in, bearing 
on their banners —‘ Friend, thy strength shall 
never equal my patience.’ ” * 

This is the grand position which O’Connell has 
assuined, and while he maintains it in the true 
spirit, not all the powers of earth can prevent his 
advance. He has put the British empire on its 
trial before heaven and all mankind, in the court 
of Christian truth; and the great champion of 
civilization and freedom, she who has broken the 
bonds of the slave, and given its death-blow to the 
slave-trade ; she who succours distress in all quar- 
ters of the world ; who sends out the missionary to 
its most distant people, and takes to her bosom the 
persecuted of every nation, whether Pole, Greek, 
German,—it is not for her to flinch and bow her 
head in dishonour before such a tribunal. Repeal 
or no Repeal,—the condition of Ireland has been 
forced by a stupendous agitation on the knowledge 
of the British people, and Ireland must be raised 
from her degradation, and her brave people be per- 
mitted to eat the fruits of their own labours. The 
question raised is not a question of party: it is one 
of humanity and national honour; and it will be 
the fault of its adjustment, if it be not for the good 
of all. The /aissez faire system is at an end ; the 
whispers of the prudent people who say, “ We are 
mending, oniy let us alone,” are drowned in the 
acclamations of millions who have discovered that 
this system, which has lasted five hundred years, 


and has left Ireland what it is, might last five 


O'Connell has assured the Irish people | 


that moral power is mightier than physical force ; | 
and they, with their strong hands and hearts burn- | 


ing with a sense of accumulated wrongs, believe 
the words he has so wisely uttered. Here is a knot 
for diplomatists, a puzzle for politicians! Swords 


hundred years longer; and men now a-days, very 
naturally desire to reap the goods of this life, and 
see them safe in the hands of their children; not 
merely probable some centuries hence. The Agita- 
tion has taught them the greatest secret of sacred 
philosophy ; and this in the hands of a nation will 


‘compel England to vindicate its high name, and 


retrieve the honour of its magnanimous character, 
in the common prosperity of the whole empire. 





CHILDREN. 
“ "Twas pretty, though a plague.”— All's Well that Ends Well. 


Poor Hetena’s account of her feelings, while | emotions with which parents not unfrequently 
engraving Bertram’s lineaments on the tablet of | contemplate their offspring, especially if they are 
her heart, will answer for the description of the | numerous: and be it remarked, that the childish 





* Letters from New York, vol. ii. p. 104. 
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character is only fully developed in large families. 


If there are but a pair, and, still more, if there 


is only one, it is odds but the child has no child- 
hood: either it is too much neglected, or too much 
attended to. If the parents are busy, the pair, or 
the single one, is habitually placed in the corner, 


to keep out of mischief, or left to a nursery-maid, | 


who has her caps to mind, and the young fellow 
she sets them at. The child soon feels that it is 
in the way ; grows timid; its little affections and 
little faculties are kept unclosed by the chilly at- 
mosphere of home. If made the pet and play- 
thing of idle parents, the matter is even worse: 
it contracts prematurely the thoughts of old 
people, Neglected children have a partial child- 
hood; but “ the pet” is cheated out of that period 
of its existence. 

To see children as they ought to be, you must 
see them in numerous covies. The real child is 
only to be found in a house where you can't set 
down a foot heedlessly without trampling on one, 
There they are s0 much in the way, that people 
are not allowed to forget them; and they are so 
many, that none of them can be spoiled by petting. 
Besides, children make by far the best keepers and 
companions for each other. A baby in its basci- 
net, trying to rest on its feet, while propping its 


little hands on the rim, or reaching over to catch | 
try even paternal, and still more maternal for- 


something, is enough to outwear the vigilance and 
patience of the most pattern nurse-maid ; but set 
a little creature of two or three years old, the 
quiet and gentle one of the family, to watch the 
baby, and, proud of the commission, it never tires. 


authority over her by divine right. 


and says nothing. In girl-children, the intellect 
develops itself more rapidly than in boy-children ; 
but the character is much earlier pronounced in 
the male. This may be the reason whv we 
always find in the nursery pairings off, a brother 
and sister keeping themselves somewhat apart from 
the rest. Where there are two, one must go before: 
either the elder girl has not the talent of leading, 
or the younger feels instinctively that she has no 
The boy 


takes the lead unconsciously, and yet, as in after 


| 


The baby, too, is more amenable to its tiny coercion, | 


when seeking to break bounds. Such a group is 
the only beautiful emblem of the power that love 
imparts to human weakness. When the blind is 
imagined directing the lame, while the lame car- 
ries the blind, the picture is painful and humili- 


atjng ; but there is no such alloy in the picture of 


an elf, only half emerged from babyhood, keeping 


baby from hurting itself, while baby supplies the | 
_repaid the affection lavished upon him by fond 


place of a plaything. 

Or perhaps it is a gallant unbreeched boy who 
takes upon him the guardianship of a sister some 
twelve moons his senior. How soon the “ lord of 
the creation” shows himself in the male. There 
is a mischievous, laughing self-confidence in an 
urchin of two years, that girls never attain. If 
any other class of intelligent existence have it in 
their power to contemplate human beings, the most 
inexperienced among them must at once have a 
presentiment that in the baby-boy, they behold 


-a child has, the more apt it is to repel. 


life, the girl has perhaps more influence over 
him than he over her. 


it is a stirring little republic a nursery ; feuds — 


are incessantly recurring. ‘The tears and passions 
of a nursery are like the rainy weather of Kng- 
Jand: it requires an effort of reflection to convince 
us the sunshine is more frequent than the 
squalls, It is difficult for one not attached to a 
child by custom, or the mysterious link of pater- 
nity, to estimate itscharacter fairly. ‘The more of 
energy, and of consequent promise for after life, 
Head- 
long and unreflecting, sufficing to itself, entirely 
possessed by the flush of young emotivn, it needs 
when in health, no sympathy, and seeks for none. 
It cannot move without jostling an old maid or 
old bachelor in some sore point. Sorely does it 


bearance. We must love children, as God loves 
us—not as we love our equals in age, quite as much 
from a refined selfishness, as any other cause ; but 
simply because we love them. Affectionate crea- 
tures they are, and nestle themselves into your 
very heart when the mood is on them ; but change- 
able as the elements, you must look for long 
intervals of forgetfulness. The intelligent unin- 
termitting love borne by children to their parents, 
is the fruit of a much more mature age; the pro- 
duct of habit, and developed reason, emotion, and 
conscience. ‘The best among us, looking back to 
his own childhood, grieves to think how coldly he 


parents. If they survive, he “ pays them well in 


_ufter years,’—if gone, the debt of unrequited love 


_remitting devoted affectionate cherishing. 
there because we have been happy. 


a creature whose will is to be law to himself and | 


others. A nursery-maid, when children who are 
verging towards the transition epoch at which 
the child passes into the boy or girl prove unusually 
stubborn, sometimes threatens to leave them. Let 


the experiment be tried, and it is ten to one that , 


the culprit, if a girl, looks on while the bonnet 
and shawl are being pinned, half-incredulous, 
half-anxious, that her younger sister is dissolved 
in tears, and that while baby keeps crowing utterly 
unconscious of what is passing, little master, with 
a pout on his lip and a frown on his brow, doggedly 
sets his back against the door to prevent egress, 


develops some new charm. 


is transferred asa legacy to his own children. 

To the reflecting mind, there is no claim so 
strong as that which a child has upon us, for un- 
It is 
That happi- 
ness we sought, careless, utterly thoughtless of it. 
Exclusively seeking our own gratification, we have 
forced it to encounter this rough world, and all its 
trials. The voiceless baby speaks to our con- 
science : you who have subjected my helplessness 
to all these wishes and wants, how deeply bound 
you are to provide! And this unconscious plea is 
urged with smiles so sweet, and glances so bright, 
as could well fascinate of themselves. Every day 
The baby learns to 
smile recognition, and then to creep to its mother ; 


an arch expression mingles with the smile of the 


child, and elevates it to the rank of intelligent 
beings ; and as it nears the extreme verge of child- 
hood, intervals of tempered seriousness descend 
upon its eves and brow, foreshadowings of the deep 
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Drop by drop 
water wears holes in the solid rock ; day after day, 
with smile and arch look, and grave questioning, | 


and awful emotions of maturity. 


the child penetrates into the heart of hearts. 
there be a love that is undying, it is that of the 
parent for the child. If there be love in which 
lurks no alloy of selfishness, it is that of the parent 


4 for the child. The love of man and woman is a 


a beautiful and terrible emotion, strong beyond ex- | 


pression, triumphing over terror and death; anc 
vet the best security for the permanence and 
happin ss of wedded life, is to be found in that 
seemingly fragile chain which is knit by children’s 
hands. 

No wonder that among rude nations, the name 
of mother has ever been so coveted, Man—with 
shame we confess It—is more apt to be hurried 
away by the emotions of the moment than woman. 

+ is not because he is less grateful for the love he 
has sought and won,—it is not because his con- 
science bears in less indelible traces, the duty he 
owes to her who has confided her whole happiness 
ke to him,—that the married man is more apt to for- 
feit his faith than the married woman. It is 
simply because passion is more overmastering with 
him. Man is the wooer because he is the weaker 
to resist passion ; man is, for the same reason, less 
able to struggle against transient 
But when, by yielding, man has broken up the 
household tie, his consequential sufferings are the 
greater of the two. Be this as it may, man, 
without regarding him as less capable of deep and 
enduring love than woman, is more accessible to 
temptation, and more apt to break the tie. 
rude childhood of nations, while the will is un- 
tamed by any of civilized society’s appliances, 
man is, of course, more apt to fall. The delicate 
tact of woman soon discovered the power a child 
has over a father’s heart, and the additional hold 
which that power gives its mother upon him. 
And the fairest and most fascinating dame of our 
day may rest assured, that cherished though our 
young brides may be, the mothers of our children 
regarded with a deeper, more endurit 
holier affection, 

The part that children play in the economy of 
families is an important one. But important 
functions often devolve upon creatures trivial in 
themselves. Not so in the case of children. The 
child is greater than the man. The man is him- 
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| self, and that is often a shabby enough concern ; 
| but the child is a thing of hope and anticipation ; 
we know not-what it may become. The arch, 
laughing glance of these eyes, which flash upon us 
when the bushy, nut-brown hair is thrown back 
iby a toss of the head,—what a lovely creature 
‘that may become, to make some honest man’s 
heart ache! That boy, with flaxen hair slightly 
tinged with the golden, while his clear, resolute 
eye looks fearlessly at every thing it encounters, 
what may he not accomplish in after life! Tous 
there is more of terror in the passions of children 
than of grown men. They are so disproportioned 
to their causes, that they rudely draw back the 
veil from our own hearts, reminding us “ what 
shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue.” 
Of all expressions of pain, we can Jeast endure 
the wail of an infant. The poor imp cannot ex- 
plain its little sufferings ; and if it could, so little 
lies in our power to alleviate them. There is 
nothing for it but to have one’s heart rent by its 
complainings, and pray in one’s helplessness that 
its dark hour may pass away. 

' The healthy child is pure and noble in its dis- 
positions, wherever its lot may be cast. For a 
time it may be immersed in the sties of the lowest 
and most brutal debauchery, without being con- 
taminated. It may even learn the language of 
vice,—and doubly shocking it is to hear the slang 
of depravity uttered by a child,—but the passions 
yet slumber which must be awakened before these 
words become to it more than mere empty sounds. 
Iiven less defiled than Una, in the bandit’s den or 
the brothel, angels wateh over and keep the child 
pure amid surrounding filth. And yet, even in 
the most carefully nurtured child of the most vir- 
tuous parents, bursts of ungovernable self-will 
hetray the lurking elements of what may gather 
and prow tocrime. The trail of the serpent is over 
the fairest buds of promise. This it is that causes 
many a heart-ache to the fond mother as she looks 
forward to her child’s after-life. This glorious 
creature may be after all a cast-away, — wrecked 
by its own impulses! And terror but deepens the 
love the promise of its young beauty had inspired. 
Children are treasures so great as to be constantly 
a cause of fear to the possessor. There is nothing 
for it but to recommend them with “ trembling 
hope’ to the care of Him who said, * Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” 





FATRIES AND RATLROADS. 
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I Jay in the fir-tree’s shade 
| Ou the scented hay, new made 
But yesterday. 
The sun in the blue sky was bright overhead, 








And I shifted my bed as it onward sped 
Its westering way. 
' : Sparrows were picking up busily 
} Grubs or grain in the stubble, 
t Now and then looking round warily. 
° : Sometimes a noise would arise and trouble 
1 The whole gather’d host, and it flutter’d away 





To yon clump of oaks on the right ; 








| 


‘Then one bolder would wing a roundabout flight 
His supper again to spy 
In the hay ; 
And every one that flew away appear’d to fly back 


double, 


And ever and anon, with a rumble and a grumble, 
Two miles hardly on rush’d the train, the London 
inain. 
Now at Waltham station seem’d its foot to stumble; 
Snorting then with indignation, faster, faster it would 
tumble ; 
Till amid the distant sky "gan its noise to wane 
Gentle as the breeze’s sigh, or the pattering rain, 
Till at last I listen’d but in vain. 
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16 FAIRIES AND RAILROADS. 


And whether ’twas the sunshine or the shade, 

The silence or the noise, each into each 

Vandyked as ’twere in glaring covtrasts,—sleep 
Began to creep over my vacant brain. 

At least, methinks, ’twas what our earth calls sleep ; 
For as I closed mine outer eye, it seem’d 

To open inwards (as the rays contract 

Within a lens, but to spread pencil-wise 

Beyond the focus,) and I seem’d to see 

And seem’d to hear things strange to see or hear. 


Ill. 


Methought I saw, beneath the crust of earth, 
Domes, galleries, halls, intricate passages, 
A dim-lit world ; strange creatures moved therein, — 
Huge purple serpents, bristling o’er with hair, — 
Monsters with jetty armour, — things with scythes 
For jaws ; a teeming world truly! There flow’d 
Rivers therein, —some even with the soil, — 
Some dipping like adventurous divers ;— rocks 
There were and mountains ; and one strangest ridge, 
Long, gnarled, stern, beneath whose scaly crust, 
Half visible, flow’d other milky streams. 
And as mine eye grew to that glimmering height, 
Behold! I saw the shapes of living men 
Green-clad, fair-visaged, thronging to that ridge 
From every side,— above, below ; emerging 
From each dark winding passage ; and I knew 
That they were Fairies. 
IV. 

Mournfully they stepp’d, 
And slowly round the fir-tree’s sappy root 
(For now I knew it) took their destined seats; 
While all those creatures, subject to their sway, 
The earthworm, and the emmet, and the grub, 
The beetle, and the cricket, spread around, 
Listening in awe; the field-mouse in her nest, 
Mastodon of the troop, cronch’d watching, lest 
Unruly imp or gnome should burst upon 
Their solemn conclave. Fourfold was the array; 
Fourfold the ivory thrones, that from the sides 
Of that root-ridge had sprung, to rest their kings. 
Yet one was smallest, and far over all, 
Greater and sadder, English Oberon 
Sate, with his crown half poised upon his head. 
Silent they sate, that fairy parliament, 
Silent, bare-headed, e’en as those who feel 
Their nation’s fate upon them. Oberon 
Now spoke :— 


“ Of Britain and of Erin, oldest lords, 

We meet this time for action. Have we seen 
And laugh’d to scorn the Roman and the Saxon, 
The Dane and Norman, thus to yield our groves, 
Our meadows, and our brooks, our grots, and dales, 
The whole sweet treasure of our rural peace, 
Before the navigator’s spade, the stoker’s shovel, 
And all the abominable arsenal 

Of railroad labour! Men of peace are we; 

For peace have yielded much, too much already. 
Where is our Lancashire! our Middlesex ? 

Our Stafford! Step by step, the steam-engine 
Hath sent a wailing tribe to exile. Lo! 

Now they seize allat once. From sea to sea, 
Not a dale, not a lea, not a bank, soon 

Is left, where we can ‘scape the railroad whistle. 
For action have we met, and not for words. 
Speak, friends, I claim your counsel !” 


Then arose, 
Stuttering with wrath, the youngest of the four 
Deliberant princes. In his haste excused 
By the time’s need : most wild and rude he seem’d, 
And hot, as one but newly stung by insult. 
And as his uncouth speech outflow'd, I knew 
( Will Shakspere told it me) *twas a Welsh fairy :— 


“ Meet them by force,” he cried, “ those deadly foes ! 
Let fall the mountain boulders on their heads. 





Toss angry torrents through their damm‘d embankments. 
Their excavations choke with crazy mould. 

Where hundreds gather ’neath the tunnell’d rock, 

Send Jack o’ the foul air, when they look not for him, 
To dance upon their powder, and blow up 

The miner with his mine !” 


“A bog for me !” 
A second shouted, twirling round his head, 
As ’twere a club, his long grass sceptre, till 
His brother princes shrank away. “ A bog 
For me and Jack o’ lantern, after dusk ! 


eer ee ea, 


’Faith, and it’s I that led a happy life, 


With ne’er a human worm to doubt my power. 
Tis I that had a hundred towers and castles, 
Caves, rocks, and lairs, hill-sides innumerable. 
Tis I that will not lose, without a blow, 

My kingdom !” (and he smote the air again ; ) 

“ T’ll fright each navigator as he steps 

Across my hallowed bounds ; — send elfin voices 
To howl round every hut ;— perch goblin-shapes 
Astride on ditch and wall, and fill the night 
With uncouth shadows; I’il ——” 


* And so you may ; 
But what shall J, who have no bogs, no mountains, 
No rustic fears to sway?” said Oberon, 
Half wrathful, half disdainful. Now the last 
Of that strange conclave, (’twas a queer old elf: 
Half clad, it seem’d, in deer-skin, like a Celt 
Of olden times,—his upper fay, again, 
In Paisley mixture,) rose, and drawling said :— 


“Force is of no avail. Better to use 
Our native weapons, fraud and trickish wiles. 
How often have we deck’d a clumsy clown, 


| That on our games had stolen unperceiv’d, 


In lace and satin,—fill’d his purse with gold, 


_ And sent him packing homewards, drunk with Joy,— 


Swelling with future insults, to be wreak’d 

On all whose foot he lick’d till now ;— and he, 
Stealing into his cottage, fearfully, 

Hath doff’d his bravery,—reckon’d his gold, — 
Lock’d all within his chest, or press, or cupboard, 
— And, the next morning, ’twas but leaves and sand ! 
This age,— a paper age, — is won with paper. 
Ourselves, who may all shapes at will assume, 
Turn we projectors, and, to gull mankind, 

In lieu of clinking gold and silver, which, 

By ancient custom, in the earth we’ll bury, — 
Give them our fairy paper, darkly fill’d 

With mystic words of, premiums, dividends, 
Increasing traffic, and such gilded sounds. 
Eagerly will they grasp, eagerly hoard ; 


_ Till, wakening on the morrow, they shall find 


"T'was fairy-money,— till the upturn’d sod 

Fall to its place again, fur want of hands, 
Gold-bought, to move it, —till the hateful rails 
Rust on their sleepers, and our grass begins 

To grow atween. Thus only can we yet 

Avert this danger.” 


He had said, and all 


_ Kept silence. Oberon, at last : “ Wise friend, 


Thou hast well spoken. ’Tis our only hope. 
Or else — farewell for ever to these isles!” * 


v. 
A something twitch’d my ear, and I awoke. 


_—I had dosed o’er my serip certificates. 


—— a - 


vi. 
And now, when the shares are going down, 
I think, I think of the elf-mock’d clown, 
Of the council in Elfin-Hall ; 
That Scotch fay hovers before mine eyes, 
And a flouting voice ever cries, ever cries :— 
“ Fairy-money ! 
Fairy-money ! 
‘'T.s Fairy-money and moonshine all !” 
J.T. 
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BY MADAME WOLFENSBERGER, 
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LETTERS FROM NAPLES. 







WRITTEN DURING HER RESIDENCE THERE IN 1848-4, 


(Concluded from page 714 of our November Number.) 


LETTER TWELFTH. 


The two Models.—The young Assassin.—Maternal Love.— 
Love of Vengeance. 


Aw old, heavy, half-savage looking man may 
often be seen lounging or sleeping in the sun before 
the houses of the Chiaja, or begging of the strangers 
as they come forth from their hotels, into the gay 
promenade of the Villa Reale. He is clothed in 
the dirty coarse blue cloth dress of the peasantry, 
with a rough sheep's skin on his back, by way of 
a mantle, and, instead of stockings, his legs are 
cased in untanned leather, wrapped round with 
cords. His high conical hat is of course old 
beaver, and there is no appearance of his enjoying 
the luxury of a shirt. 

Sometimes he carries a huge staff in his hand, 
at others he pretends to play upon a mountain 
clarionet, a wild harsh instrument, from whence, 
however, the natives of Calabria frequently draw 
the softest and most melodious notes, before the 
images or pictures of the Virgin. But this tattered 
beggar has evidently no melody in his composition, 
and when chance favours him, he gladly resorts to 
other means to add to his scanty gains. For a 
small hire he frequently plays the part of an 
artist’s model; but though his dress, from its 
wildness, is picturesque, its colours are neither 
bright, nor agreeable for a painter, and his dark 
inexpressive face is not a subject for study. To 
make up for his own deficiencies, he now fre- 
quently brings to the city with him, a daughter, 
whose youth and gay coloured costume are more 
desirable models, and latterly, his wife has been 
his almost daily companion. 

Anxious to add a sketch of these perfectly 
natural figures to our portfolio, we engaged them 
both to sit to us, though certainly upon a near 
inspection, it was not without some unpleasant 
feelings, that we saw them enter our chamber, and 
seat themselves on our chairs. It was absolutely 
necessary to be a most zealous devotee of art, to 





on the walls with the same unvarying expression 
of hopeless misery. She seemed to take no interest 
in our proceedings, in fact, to be unconscious where 
she was, or wherefore she was there; and if she 
thought at all, her thoughts were evidently 
engaged by some object far away. 

When we at length ordered food and wine to be 
sect before them, we observed that she at first eat 
greedily ; but suddenly she checked herself; she 
muttered something to her husband in a low voice, 
and quickly wrapped the remaining portion of her 
meal in a tattered cloth she drew forth from her 
pocket. 

The old man laughed and shrugged his shoulders, 
but he paid no further attention to her proposition, 
whatever it might have been, and he emptied the 
bottle and dishes before him, with the delight of 
one who was evidently little accustomed to 
partake of such good cheer. His wife brushed a 
tear from her eye, as she watched him, and then, 
with a deep sigh, turned away, and resumed her 
former place without uttering a word. The 
husband well knew what she meant, but he was 
in no humour to deny himself a good meal ; and in 
the enjoyment of a bottle of wine, he forgot the 
misfortune that weighed down his poor wife to 
the earth. 

We afterwards learnt, that their only son was 
at that time in the galleys for assassination, where 
the condemned criminals are compelled to perform 
labours the most severe, whilst they are scarcely 
allowed sufficient nourishment to sustain life. 
The feeble and delicate, who have no friends to 
afford them aid, commonly die ere the term of 
their punishment is concluded ; the strong and 
daring, and the most desperate, who have com- 
monly associates at large, fail not to live in plenty, 
by means of the daily gifts conveyed to them, and 
return to society hardened instead of reformed, by 
their years of captivity and toil, and public 
exposure. 

The poor mother well knew the sufferings of 


forget in our love of the picturesque, the dirt of | her son, and however criminal he might be in the 


these miserable creatures. The man was obtuse 
and stupid, yet cunning withal, and failed not to 
put in practice his rude arts and flattery, in order 
to obtain from us, if possible, double the sum he 
was paid by the Neapolitan artists. 

The woman was attired in a very pretty, but 
dirty costume of many colours, with a laced 
boddice, and a folded linen head-cloth, forming 
a square above her forehead, so as to protect her 
eyes from the sun. She was evidently worn thin 
by toil and want ; but though no longer young, 
her features were fine, delicate, and almost of a 
noble cast. Yet, they were deeply sad. Hour 
after hour she sat before us, without uttering a 
syllable, even to her husband, or changing her 


position in the slightest degree, with her eyes fixed 
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eye of the law, she only felt he was her child. 
Every farthing she could earn, every crust she 
could spare from her scanty meals, she carried 
daily to him; and when the chained convicts, 
returning from their labour, were marched two 
and two towards their prison, she was ever waiting 
by the way-side to give her scanty savings to the 
half-famished convict. 

We are no sentimental sympathizers with crime, 
but the story of this young man deeply moved our 
compassion. He was, as we have said, an only 
son ; he had been his mother’s pride and joy, and 
we were assured he was of a brave, generous, and 
noble nature, but entirely uneducated. He grew 
up without his moral feelings receiving other 
direction, or light, than such as his ns en 
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18 LETTERS FROM NAPLES. 


parents could bestow, and their influence was 
ather for evil, than for good. His virtues even, 
were passions, and his conduct the wild result of 
natural ungoverned impulse. 

Two peasants, or rather banditti of his neigh- 
bourhood, of the worst class, conceived a bitter 
enmity against one of their associates, but unwill- 
ing to incur the danger of assassinating the object 
of their hatred, they agreed to make this unfor- 
tunate young man the tool of their vengeance. 
They excited a quarrel between him and their 
intended victim, and seized the moment of excited 
passion, to persuade him that nothing but blood 
could wash out the stain of the insults he had 
received. The youth listened,—he believed—and 
in an evil moment he obeyed. He planted a knife 
in the heart of his adversary at the instigation of 
these subtle fiends, and was condemned to years 
of hard labour in the galleys, whilst those who 
were the cause of his crime, walk at liberty through 
the streets of Naples. 

Men of a similar character, but of greater daring, 
have been pointed out to us, lounging in the neigh- 
bourhood of the wine-houses, their great cloth 
mantles thrown like a drapery around them, who 
were said to have committed more than a dozen 
assassinations, and who have either found means 
to elude all punishment, or have come forth from 
the galleys, more than ever hardened, and irritated 
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from the evil eye, and 
spells against 


to defend the wearer 
few are without one of these 
misfortune. 

It is a common thing for the women te cut off 
their long and beautiful hair as a votive offering 


to the Virgin, which they have vowed in moments 
_of deep affliction; and under the same excitement, 


against society, to recommence their course of | 


crime, 


LETTER THIRTEENTH, 


The evil Eye. Unlucky Personages. -~- Counter Charms, 

— Miracles,-- Gunpowder.— Processions, — Convent Fare. 

A scene in the interior of a Monastery,—A Peasant’s 
Death-bed. 


We have spoken of the superstitions of the 
country ; but in the city the great mass of the 
people is not more enlightened. Priests, nuns, 
sorcerers, In fact all who, fr 
knowledge of the black art, pretend to be gifted 
with powers of divination, tind ample employment 
for their prophetic faculties. Women, in all cases 
of sickness and danger, have innumerable charms 
to divert the threatened calamity, and the belief 
in the evil eye is wonderfully general. A gentle- 
man of talent and instruction one day confessed to 
me with some confusion, that though he had not 
made up his mind as to the truth of the common 
idea that there were persons, whose fixed glance 
could ensure the misfortune, or even death of those 
against whom it was directed, yet he was perfectly 
convinced that there were others whose presence 
had an evil influence on all who had the misfor- 
tune to find themselves in their company; and 
that when, by an intuitive feeling, he was warned 
of the proximity of such a one, he never failed to 
defend himself from the consequences, by making 
use of the prescribed charm against their power. 
This is neither more nor less, than to stick out the 
first and fourth fingers, whilst the second and 
third are folded beneath the palm of the hand ; 
nay, even a miniature model in this form, or a 


im superior piety, or 


the most extraordinary tasks are frequently un- 
dertaken to propitiate some favourite saint. A 
gentleman, during our residence in Naples, went 
regularly three times a-week to shave the beards 
of the sick in the Hospital of the Incurables ; 
though whether to expiate a sin, or avert an aftlic- 
tion, we could not learn, 

Miracles are still of as frequent occurrence here, 
and are as firmly believed, as in the middle ages, 
Every year, on the morning after Christinas day, 
the king proceeds, with other members of his 
family, in state tothe Church of Santa Maria cel 
Carmine, near the market place, rendered famous 
by the revolt of Massaniello. In this sacred 
building is an image of the crucifixion, which is 
usually covered, so as to conceal it from the eyes 
of the vulgar. On this day alone, the veil is re- 
moved by the archbishop, in the presence of the 
king, when the noble ecclesiastic cuts a lock of 
hair, about two inches long, from one side of the 
head of the image. When this is again uncovered 
on the following year, by the same personage, it 
is invariably found that the hair has grown again 
to its former length ; and on the announcement of 
the miracle, a hundred cannon from the different 
fortresses of the city, proclaim it to the delighted 
people, whilst fireworks of every description are 
let off by the pious, before the gates of the church, 
The old miracle of the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Gennaro, three times a-year, when placed be- 
fore the head of the saint, is still in full activity. 
It was only once during the reign of Murat, that 
the miraculous blood remained obstinately hard, 
Which the people were given to understand, was 
saint's detestation of the 
covernment of the French, 
tumult ensued, and the city 
was menaced with insurrection; when Murat with 
all despatch, sent half-a-dozen cannon to be planted 
against the cathedral, and at the same time caused 
an intimation to be given to the priests who were 
there ofhiciating, that if the blood of St. Gennaro 
did not immediately melt as usual, in less than 
five minutes the whole building should be brought 
to the ground by a discharge of artillery. Pre- 
parations were actually made to this effect : but 
before they could be completed, the relenting 
saint proved propitious, and tranquillity was re- 
stored amongst the populace. 

The people believe the truth of these wonders 
with their whole heart. Superstition is to them a 
second life, and a support in place of the consola- 
tions of Scripture, amidst the many heavy suffer- 
ings to which they are exposed in their wretched 
state. The money spent even by the poor for 
gunpowder, and all sorts of fireworks to discharge 
in honour of their favourite saints, surpasses be- 
lief. We have frequently been awakened in the 
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small spike of coral, is considered sufficient | middle of the night by the report of guns and 
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cannon, fired for no better purpose ; and during | 
the festival of Christmas, an ignorant listener | 


might readily believe that an enemy was actually 
bombarding the city. 

To attempt to talk reason on such subjects, is 
at once to expose yourself to the stigma of heresy ; 
and it is said that nothing, except the suppression 


of the Lotto, would be more likely to produce a _ 
_members of the society. 


rebellion in Naples than the prevention by the 
police of this noisy rejoicing. 

° . ™ - *) 

At nine o’clock on the evening of new-year’s 


day, the whole Quay of Santa Lucie was lighted up | 


hy fireworks, torches, and flaring candles, on the 
alls and at the windows of the shops and houses, 
whilst the report of petards was incessant. 


| 
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not do more; [ have a family to support by my 
profession, and I have many such visits.” 

The principals of religious establishments, thus 
maintained, are required to set three dishes on the 
table at dinner, and two at supper, before their 
monks and nuns; and if by any hazard a portion 
of this appointed fare is wanting, the utmost dis- 
content is excited, and loudly expressed, by the 


In the country monasteries, the brethren are 
extremely courteous and hospitable to strangers 
who take up their residence with them for a time, 
especially if furnished with a recommendation ; it 


_ being always understood, that such visiters pay at 


Hun- | 


dieds of men, women, and children, thronged the | 


wide space between the sea and the houses ; when 
suddenly from the parish church on the slope of 


the hill towards the palace, issued a procession of | 
about thirty priests and boys, clothed in white | 


from head to foot, with holes in the linen for their 
eves, that increased the spectral appearance of 
their figures, as they glided along bearing torches 
in their hands. 

One alone, dressed in black, with a mitre on his 


head, walked in the centre of this group, under a | 
> f > 
gilded canopy, bearing a small wax image of the | 


Saviour. 
procession ; and the shouts of the noisy multitude 
(without exception the most noisy in Europe) 
accompanied the pageant. Men, and children, | 
ran before, behind, and around, discharging a 
perpetual volley of squibs and crackers on every | 
side of the priests, who nevertheless steadily pur- 
sued their way to the front of the little ancient | 
charch of Santa Lucie, which having reached, they | 
turned and retraced their steps to the holy edifice 
from whence they came. 

An immense crowd of all classes had, in the 
meanwhile, there assembled, to receive the precious 
image, which was borne with the utmost solemnity 
t The ofhciating priest there 


to the high altar. 
held it up to the public gaze, crying, “ Behold the 
Saviour!” One after another, the whole congre- 
gation of the crowded building, then passed the | 
altar, and knelt and kissed this waxen divinity. | 


A band of music formed a part of the | 
adventures there, in his own words, as nearly as 


their pleasure for the accommodation they receive. 
Artists frequently fix themselves for a time in 
these establishments, when on professional excur- 
sions in the interior of the kingdom ; and if of a 
sociable and agreeable character, they are joyfully 
welcomed by the brethren, who often make them 


| the contidants of many a merry tale and ludicrous 


adventure, not always calculated for modest ears. 
A friend of ours, who has in this manner spent 


much time in the neighbourhood of Pxestum, on a 


recent visit proceeded in quest of accommodation 
to the same monastery where he had previously 
lodged. As an illustration of these fraternities, I 
will give the narrative he recounted to us, of his 


possible, 
** The porter who answered my summons at the 


gate,” he began, ‘‘ was an old acquaintance, who, 


the moment he recognised me, assured me | could 
not have arrived at a more fortunate moment, 
‘There is one of the fraternity dead to-day, he 
added, ‘and you have just come in time to partake 
of our good cheer.’ 

* However such an announcement might have 
appeared extraordinary to a stranger, it excited no 
surprise in my mind, for I well knew the custom 
prevalent in the monasteries throughout the king- 
dom, of sending information of the death of a 
brother to every religious establishment of the 
same order in the province, when a mass is cele- 
brated for the soul of the departed, and an addi- 
tional dish and bottle of wine are served at supper, 


We saw a silver bust of St. Anthony a few days | to refresh the throats and stomachs of the monks, 


} 


ago, paraded through the parish, of which this | 
saint isthe patron. At the corner of every street, | 
a row of little cannons was placed, which were | 
discharged as the procession passed, whilst fires 
blazed in all directions, and the women, leaning 
from their windows, threw down grains, somewhat | 
less than English halfpence, to the priests. In | 
fact, all the money given to the poor in other 
countries is here bestowed upon the clergy, either | 
under the false pretence of charity, or for their 
own use, There are monasteries and nunneries | 
without end, supported by begging. 

There is one convent near the Chiaja, contain- | 
ing two hundred nuns, of whom ten, in rotation, 
go begging daily for the establishment, and who 
receive the smallest sums with gratitude. 

I asked an Italian artist, who told me he had a | 


them. 


after the fatigues of the double labours of the day. 
Nor must it be supposed that this bottle is of 
ordinary dimensions; but an enormous flask, 


| which a man could searcely embrace in his ex- 


tended arms. 

‘he prognostications of the porter proved just, 
and I spent a merry afternoon in the company of 
my old acquaintances ; and after having made an 
excellent supper together, we sat down to finish 


the evening, in the refectory, in separate parties, 


each sympathetic pair having a bottle between 
My associate was a healthy, rosy-faced 
fellow, whose brown gown and sandals had not 
subdued his love of good cheer and pleasant com- 
pany, and moreover he was particulary addicted 


to the enjoyment of a pipe. 


“ Alternately smoking and sipping his wine, as 


weekly visit from one of this sisterhood, how much | he listened and responded to the jests of the com- 


he gave each time. 


“A grain,” he said; “I can-/| pany, the time glided rapidly away, till all the 
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rest of the society had retired to their dormitories 
for the night, and we alone remained, with our 
bottle and our tobacco. Freed from observation, 
and animated by the effects of the good cheer, our 
conversation became more unrestrained, and the 
worthy father was laughing till the tears trickled 
over his cheeks, when a loud ringing at the gate 
suddenly arrested his mirth. 

“¢In the name of St. Francis!’ he cried, ‘ what 
is coming here? A malediction on them all, that 
they cannot leave a poor man in peace half an 
hour together.’ 

“¢ What can be the matter! what can they 
want at such an hour?’ I demanded. 

“Me! to be sure, answered the Franciscan. 
‘Would to the saints I had only been in my bed, 
for it is always he who is last up must go to visit 
the dying, and I warrant it is some poor wretch 
on the point of departing for the next world who 
wants a priest toshrive his soul.” Pong—pong— 
pong. ‘Cannot you have patience till I have 
finished my glass. But I must go, I must indeed ; 
there is no help for it: though in truth I have no 
taste for crossing the hills this dark night, with 
no better companion than the poor peasant who 
has come in search of me. You must keep me 
company, by St. Francis you must!’ 

“IT confess I found myself so comfortable after 
the good cheer of the evening, that I was even 
more provoked than the monk at such an interrup- 
tion of our enjoyment ; but as he stood waiting for 
me with the candle in his hand, before he proceeded 
to answer the third peal at the bell, and I well 
knew that in spite of his portly person his 
cowardice was extreme, I had no alternative but 
to accompany him. 

** Come, then, come,’ he cried, as soon as he had 
learnt my consent. ‘You will take your stick, 
and I my crucifix, and we will do the best we 
can. Follow me.’ 

**As the monk had expected, we found a poor, 


half-starved peasant boy at the gate, who informed | 


us that his mother was at the point of death, and 
required the presence of a priest. The good man 
shrugged his shoulders ; to refuse the petition was 
impossible, and we accordingly sallied forth, each 
of us carrying a lantern, and my companion 
doubly armed with his cross and his pipe. 

“The night was dark ; so dark that we could 


distinguish but little of the surrounding country, | 
though the friar, who well knew by previous | 


attacks on his brethren, that the by-roads were 
infested by robbers, cast many an anxious glance 
around, as the tall grass rustled in the wind. After 
walking nearly a mile and a half, we arrived at a 
wretched village amongst the hills. We had then 
to clamber up a broken bank to the abode of the 
dying woman, which stood at a considerable 
distance from all the other cottages. 

“T shall never forget the scene which we disco- 
vered there. Half excavated in the rock, half 
built up with rude stones, the hovel more resembled 
the den of wild beasts than the home of a human 
being. Its filth and gloom were perfectly revolting. 
A small lamp threw a feeble ray over its black 
and rugged walls, and on the bed, where scarcely 


| [puff] 
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covered with filthy rags lay the dying woman. 
It was nothing but a bundle of straw. Two 
persons knelt beside it, with their heads buried in 
the coverings, and three half-famished looking 
children slept on a pile of grass and leaves in 
another corner. 

“‘ The priest, laying down his pipe on a stone at 
the entrance, proceeded to perform his sacred func- 
tions. But before he began, I demanded of a man 
we had found in the hovel, if there was nothing 
could be done to alleviate the sufferings of the 
poor woman, who appeared in mortal agony. 
‘We have had a doctor,’ he replied, ‘but as we 
had no means of buying the medicines he ordered, 
he told us we might give her water.’ And there, 
to be sure, at her side, stood the pitcher from 
which she had drank, and water was the only 
refreshment of any description the house con- 
tained. 

‘The priest then held up his cross, and proceeded 
to question the penitent, if she had renounced the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world? she, 
poor famished creature, who had been born only 
to toil and to suffer. Utterly unmoved by the 
horror of the scene, which habit had rendered 
familiar to him, and without any respect for the 
rites he wished to impose as sacred upon others, 
he every four or five minutes thrust his crucifix 
into my hand, and rushed to the door to refresh 
himself with his favourite pipe ; then, returning 
to the bed, he continued where he had left off, till 
he again suddenly gave me the crucifix, and 
hurried away to indulge in the luxury of another 
half dozen puffs. All the while as he passed 
backwards and forwards, continuing his solemn 
questionings. The whole ceremony passed some- 
what in this manner :—‘ Dost thou in all sincerity 
and truth renounce the devil and all his works ?’ 
‘ Hast thou put away from thee all carnal 
desires—’ [ pu | ‘and sinful indulgences,’ [ puff, 
puf.| But enough! My heart bleeds even to 
remember this frightful desecration of a sacred 
and solemn rite, and I cannot even now forget the 
feelings that overpowered me when I looked on 
the poor dying woman about to depart with no 
better preparation to meet the judgment of her 
Maker, and knew that even the minister of the 
church, who had come hither ostensibly to afford 
her, an ignorant creature, weary and worn out 
by suffering and deprivation, the last comforts of 
religion, was watching eagerly for her soul to take 
flight, that he might enjoy the pleasure of his pipe 
without interruption, and escape from the wretched 
dwelling, where she had dragged on years of misery, 
to the luxury and comfort of his monastery. 

““* Why, in the name of Fortune, do they not 
wait till the last moment, before they send for us, 
instead of keeping one out of a warm bed, to stand 
shivering half the night in a damp hole like this, 
saying Paternosters?’ he muttered to me at 
length. I could not reply. I had thought him a 
good fellow till that hour, but I now learnt that, 
under the guise of frankness and cheerfulness, the 
hardest heart may be hid. A monk is, in fact, 


cut off from all sympathy with his fellow- 
creatures; want he can never know, and he pities 
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not the necessities of others; whilst religion, 
with the greatest number, is at best only an empty 
form. 
“Jrritated by such conduct, and impatient at 
hearing the most inapplicable and unintelligible 
language addressed to a poor wretch in the last 
agonies of death, I could not help asking him if 
he had no better comfort to offer to the poor 
creature, who had never had it in her power to 
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and hears in Naples, at the present day ; and he 
speaks so openly of the abuses and errors of the 
government, which have contributed to the present 
misery and degradation of his country, that it is 
not surprising the work is forbidden. But though 
strictly proscribed, it is read and admired by all 
thinking and enlightened men throughout the 
kingdom, by whom it can be obtained. 

After serving in the army under King Ferdi- 


commit the sins against which he preached to her. | nand, and the brief republic created during his 


“¢ What can I do?’ he replied ; 
them we are something !’ . 
dying departed, and the monk resumed his pipe, 
and we returned together to his monastery, to 
finish our bottle.” 


—_- 


LETTER FOURTEENTH. 


Literature.—Forbidden books.—Colletta.—Cuoco.—Mysteres 
de Paris.—Orfana de ]’Annonciata. 


Before bidding farewell to Naples, we feel anxious 
to add, to our passing sketches, a slight notice of 
its literature; and yet this isa difficult subject, 
since there is nothing now permitted to be pub- 
lished in the country, that is worthy of the name. 
The number of ancient and valuable books for- 
bidden by the censorship is very great, and no 
work has recently been written of any value that 
has not been suppressed. The works of Colletta 
and Cuoco, two modern Neapolitan historians, 
are both forbidden to be sold, or read ; and though 
they were procured for us by a friend in the city, 
it was with considerable difficulty, and we were 
warned when they were delivered into our posses- 
sion, to keep them carefully under lock and key. 

The history of Colletta commences with the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and ends with 


‘we must show | majesty’s absence from the country, Colletta 
And the spirit of the | became a civil engineer, and during the reign of 


Murat, was appointed intendant of the roads and 
bridges, with the rank of general. 

During the fifteen months he held this office, he 
executed many great works, and formed yet 
greater designs. In 1814, he was made a counsel- 
lor of state ; in 1815, he bore a part in the cam- 
paign against the Austrians, and finally made the 
best terms for Murat and for Naples, which their 
position and the times permitted. During the 
transient existence of the new constitution, which 
Ferdinand swore (A.D. 1820) to observe, Colletta 
was created minister of war: but when the faith- 
less tyrant returned from Laybach the following 
year, to renounce his promises, under German pro- 
tection, the general was one of the first victims to 
his vengeance. 

After a three months’ imprisonment in the castle 
of St. Elmo, he was conducted by an Austrian 
guard to Brunn in Moravia. ‘The severity of the 


‘climate, the calumnies of the government, and a 





painful sense of banishment from his unfortunate 
country, there slowly undermined his health, till 
in 1823, after an absence of two years from 
Italy, he obtained permission to remove to 
Florence. 

There, to soften the pains of exile, he commenced 


the year 1825, It isan admirable work, written by | his admirable history ; and such was the soothing 


a statesman who acted a part in, or was a witness 
of many of the most important transactions he 
relates, in the most elaborate part of his narrative, 
touching the wars and revolutions which occurred 
in the kingdom of Naples during the present cen- 
tury. It is vigorously, clearly, and concisely 
written, and would hold a high place in the litera- 
ture of any country ; being not only the production 
of a highly cultivated and powerful mind, but of 
a man largely acquainted with mankind, and 
whose talents and learning had been rendered 
practical, and whose judgment had been strength- 
ened by habits of activity, and an extensive inter- 
course with mankind. Few writings, it is said, bear 
so strongly the impression of the author’s mind, as 
the history of Colletta. There may be traced the 
thoughts of his whole life, his disappointed hopes, 
his lofty designs, and indomitable attachment to 
ail that is noble and excellent in human nature 
and human institutions. To write, was with him 


to act—to act for the benefit of Italy, freed from | 
all the vile obstacles which, whilst he had filled 
public employments, had prevented him governing 
according to his liberal judgment. 

Not a word escaped from his pen, that does not 
bear the impress of truth; much of which, the 
stranger every day feels confirmed, by all he sees 


| 
' 
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influence of this literary labour, that he frequently 
returned thanks to Heaven for the idea of com- 
posing it, and prayed to be permitted to live to 
finish it and witness its publication, though well 
aware of the danger attending the accomplishment 
of his wishes. 

He remained almost poor, although he had filled 
so many distinguished offices: but though compelled 
to live with the utmost parsimony, he was con- 
tented with mediocrity, and the affection and 
reverence of the virtuous recompensed him for 
years of trial. He died at Florence in 183], hav- 
ing completed his history, which remains an in- 
disputable evidence of his ability and desire to 
serve his beloved country, from whence his noble 
qualities had alone caused his banishment. 

The works of Cuoco are less calculated to be- 
come generally popular ; being rather philosophical 
disquisitions on the laws, politics, and public events 
of his time and country, than a regular narrative 
of facts ; nevertheless the history of his own time 
in Naples, contains many remarkable passages, 
and bears ample testimony to the want of faith, 
the cruelty, and the weakness of the government 


' during the reign of Ferdinand. The whole is a 


dark page in the chronicles of mankind. 
The productions of many of our English novelists 
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are translated into Italian, and sold without obstacle | 
of the censors; but the “Mysteres de | of language are too feeble to convey to others, in 


on the 
Paris,” isstrictly forbidden. Yetamonthafteritspub- | 
lication it was in all the circulating libaries, where 
any one known by the librarians could readily ob- 
tain it. Wehad more difficulty in procuring a new 
Neapolitan work, printed without the name of 
author or publisher, and suppressed almost imme- | 
diately after its publication. This is a novel called 
“The Orphan of the Annonciata,” and now known 
to have been written by a young man named _ 
Ranieri, who was thrown into prison as soon | 
as this discovery was made. It is the narrative 
of a poor girl brought up in the orphan asylum 
from her earliest infancy, supposed to be related 
by herself. Its real object is to make known to 
the public the frightful abuses perpetrated within 
the walls of this ostensibly charitable establish- | 
ment, and to give the true and exact particulars | 
of a crime, the most appalling, committed not long 
ago, by a priest connected with it, and to whose 
care the education of the girls was partly confided. 
It is a work of very considerable talent, and 
written with a strength, eloquence, and originality, 
very different from the feeble imitative style of 
most modern Italian authors. As a picture of 
existing abuses, it was calculated to do much good, 
in a country where the atrocities it represented, 
had till then been carefully hidden from the eyes 
of the public; and though many of its details are 
no doubt too revolting for a work of fiction, they 
are necessary to fulfil the object of the author, and 
cannot fail, when perused, to awaken all thinking 
minds, not only to a perception of the degraded 
state of the heartless creatures, male and female, 
in connexion with the hospital of the Annonciata, 
but also of the immoral condition of the lower 
orders in general. 

Were not the truth of the details he gives, on 
these two subjects, confirmed by the disinterested 
natives of the country, who have the best means of | 
knowing the state of the establishments of which 
he speaks, it would be impossible for a stranger to | 
believe that human nature could be so degraded | 
as he has represented it. A country cannot be | 
called civilized, where the servants of the public, | 
the agents of charity, are permitted with impunity ! 
to inflict on helpless babes and children, the dread- | 
ful sufferings there can be no doubt they endure, | 
within the walls of these horrible prisons ; for such | 
must the Seraglio and Annonciata be called. 

The price of this little work was originally only 
a few shillings: but it is now so difficult to be | 
obtained, that we were asked fifteen piastres for a_ 
copy that was offered to be secretly sold. 

Other books, such as a new history of the | 
Sicilian Vespers &c., have recently been seized | 
by the police, and are proscribed. I am in-— 
competent to speak of their merits, having hitherto | 
been unable to procure them. But the fact of | 
their suppression is sufficient to prove that no | 
amelioration is to be hoped for Naples by means of | 
the press; a press which is forbidden to speak of 
abuses, or to print any work of education unless | 
written by a priest. 

Such have been some of my impressions of the | 








kingdom of Naples. Lonly regret that my powers 
their original force and brightness, the ideas of 
beauty, gaiety, superstition, dirt, corruption, and 
misery, which were there imprinted on my own 
mind — but that is impossible. 

Yet there are inhabitants of the city who know 
the people well, who ever persisted in assuring me, 


they were a good people; that otherwise they 


would not submit with patience to the penury and 
starvation, which are the present consequences of 
the avarice and corrupt despotism of their gover- 
nors ; and that whilst a few starving creatures in 
despair, threw corn into the royal carriage last 
December, the populace in any other country 
would long ago have broken out into open rebellion 
under the pressure of such fearful deprivations as 
drove them here, after long suffering, to this act of 
famishing despair. 

It may be so; but we have heard many stories 
which prove that in the provinces the passions of 
the inhabitants still exist in all the savage and 
untamed violence of nature, whilst from my short 
experience the natives of the capital, and its 
vicinity, appear to me to possess the true character 
of all slaves. Fawning and servile, when there is 
any thing to be gained, from the highest to the 
Jowest, with few exceptions, education and habit 
have generated a most fearful indifference to all 
moral duties; and pride, misery, luxury, and mean- 
ness exist in conjunction. The great are deficient 
even in common honesty ; and the poor, not con- 
tent with plundering the rich, whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs, pilfer from one another, without 
pity or compassion for the poverty that, perhaps, 
exceeds theirown. The populace will submit to 
the most insulting language without resentment, 
for which a Roman would take immediate 
vengeance with a dagger; and though their 
passions are violent and quickly roused, they 
are entirely devoid of that industry, truth, and 


steadiness of purpose, which constitute the force 


of a nation. 

When we remember how other nations have, in 
their youth, shaken off the yoke of tyranny, we 
cannot help feeling a suspicion that in Naples 
there must be some great defect of national cha- 
racter, which has rendered its people subject for so 
many succeeding generations, either to foreign or 
domestic tyrants, whilst it is a remarkable fact 


_that Naples has never produced one heretical sect 


in religion. 

It is true, that during the present century, the 
Neapolitans have made more than one attempt to 
acquire political freedom and a just government, 
which, crushed by foreign interference, most sadly 
failed, and in their failure, brought destruction or 
banishment on the few virtuous and enlightened 
men who were capable of appreciating the grie- 
vances of their country, and endeavoured to re- 
dress them. But all that occurred in these revo- 


lutions tended to prove that no sudden changes can 
effect the regeneration of this beautiful but de- 
graded country. The people are too strongly at- 
‘tached to their idleness, their vices, and their 
superstitions, to be ready for liberty; and it is very 
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doubtful if amongst the higher classes the mate- the whole system of education must be changed 
rials for a liberal, just, and honest government | for half a century, before the inhabitants of Naples 
could be found. ‘The spirit of regeneration must | can be in any degree worthy of the beautiful land 


come to this paralyzed nation from without ; and ' they inhabit. 
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NOTES ON GILFILLAN’S “GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS. * 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
(Continued from page 761 of our December number.) 


slowly and discreetly. So first he wrote a pamphlet, 
clearly and satisfactorily explaining the necessity 

Mr. Gitritrax, whose eye is quick to seize of beingan atheist ; and, with his usual exemplary 
the lurking and the stealthy aspects of things, courage, (for, seriously, he was the least false of 
does not overlook the absolute midsummer mad- human creatures,) Shelley put his name to the 
ness which possessed Shelley upon the sub- pamphlet, and the name of his college. His 
ject of Christianity. Shelley’s total nature was ultimate object was to accomplish a general 
altered and darkened when that theme arose: apostacy in the Christian church of whatever 
transfiguration fell upon him. He that was so name. But for one six months, it was quite 
gentle, became savage ; he that breathed by the enough if he caused a revolt in the Church of 
very lungs of Christianity—that was so merciful, England. And as, before a great naval action, 
so full of tenderness and pity, of humility, of love when the enemy is approaching, you throw a long 
and forgiveness, then raved and screamed like an shot or two by way of trying his range,—on that 
idiot whom once I personally knew, when offended | principle Shelley had thrown out his tract in 
by astrain of heavenly music at the full of the Oxford. Oxford formed the advanced squadron 
moon. In both cases, it was the sense of perfect of the English Church ; and, by way of a coup 
beauty revealed under the sense of morbid estrange- | @’essai, though in itself a bagatelle, what if he 
ment. This it is, as I presume, which Mr. Gil- should begin with converting Oxford? To make 
fillan alludes to in the following passage, (p.104,) any beginning at all is one half the battle ; or, as 
“(On all other subjects the wisest of the wise, the | a writer in this Magazine | June 1845] suggests, a 
gentlest of the gentle, the bravest of the brave, good deal more. ‘To speak seriously, there is 
yet, when one topic was introduced, he became | something even thus far in the boyish presumption 
straightway insane; his eyes glared, his voice | of Shelley, not altogether without nobility. He 
screamed, his hand vibrated frenzy.” But Mr. | affronted the armies of Christendom. Had it 
Gilfillan is entirely in the wrong when he been possible for him to be jesting, it would not 
countenances the notion that harsh treatment had | have been noble. But here, even in the most 
any concern in riveting the fanaticism of Shelley. | monstrous of his undertakings, here, as always, 
On the contrary, he met with an indulgence to | he was perfectly sincere and single-minded. Satis- 
the first manifestation of his anti-Christian mad- | fied that Atheism was the sheet anchor of the 
ness, better suited to the goodness of the lunatic | world, he was not the person to speak by halves. 
than to the pestilence of his lunacy. It was at | Being a boy, he attacked those [upon a point the 
Oxford that this earliest explosion of Shelleyism | most sure to irritate | who were gray ; having no 
occurred ; and though, with respect to secrets of | station in society, he Hew at the throats of none 
prison-houses, and to discussions that proceed | but those who Aad; weaker than an infant for 
“with closed doors,” there is always a danger of | the purpose before him, he planted his fist in the 
being misinformed, I believe, from the uniformity | face of a giant, saying, “ Take that, you devil, 
of such accounts as have reached myself, that the and that, and that.” The pamphlet had been 
following brief of the matter may be relied on. published ; and though an undergraduate of 
Shelley, being a venerable sage of sixteen, or rather | Oxford is not (technically speaking) a member of 
less, came to a resolution that he would convert, the university as a responsible corporation, still 
and that it was his solemn duty to convert, the he bears a near relation to it. And the heads of 
universal Christian church to Atheism or to. colleges felt a disagreeable summons to an extra- 
Pautheism, no great matter which. But, as such meeting. There are in Oxford five-and-twenty 
large undertakings require time, twenty months, | colleges, to say nothing of halls. Frequent and 
suppose, or even two years,—for you know, reader, full the heads assembled in Golgotha, a well- 
that a railway requires on an average little less,— | known Oxonian chamber, which, being inter- 
Shelley was determined to obey no impulse of | preted, (as scripturally we know,) is “ the place 
youthful rashness. Oh no! Down with presump- | of a skull,” and must, therefore, naturally be 
tion, down with levity, down with boyish precipi- | the place of a head, There the heads met to 
tation! Changes of religion are awful things: deliberate. What was to be done? Most of them 
people must have time to think. He would move | were inclined to mercy: to proceed at all—was to 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, —continued, 








“A Gallery of Literary Portraits.” By George Gilfillan, Edinburgh: Wm, Tait. 
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proceed to extremities ; and, (generally speaking, ) 
to expel a man from Oxford, is to ruin his pros- 
pects in any of the liberal professions. Not, 
therefore, from consideration for Shelley’s position 
in society, but on the kindest motives of forbear- 
ance towards one so young, the heads decided for | 
declining all notice of the pamphlet. Levelled at _ 
them, it was not specially addressed to them; and, | 
amongst the infinite children born every morning | 
from that mightiest of mothers, the press, why 
should Golgotha be supposed to have known any | 
thing, officially, of this little brat? That evasion | 
might suit some people, but not Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. There was a flaw, (was there?) in his 
process? his pleading could not, regularly, come 
up before the court? Very well—he would heal | 
that defect immediately. So he sent his pamphlet, | 
with five-and-twenty separate letters, addressed to 
the five-and-twenty heads of colleges in Golgotha 
assembled ; courteously “ inviting” all and every 
of them to notify, at his earliest convenience, his 
adhesion to the enclosed unanswerable arguments | 
for Atheism. Upon this, it is undeniable that 
Golgotha looked black ; and, after certain forma- 
lities, “invited” P. B. Shelley to consider him- 
self expelled from the University of Oxford. But, 
if this were harsh, how would Mr. Gilfillan have 
had them to proceed? Already they had done, | 
perhaps, too much in the way of forbearance. | 
There were many men in Oxford who knew the | 
standing of Shelley’s family. Already it was whis- | 
pered that any man of obscure connexions would | 
have been visited for his Atheism, whether writing | 
to Golgotha or not. And this whisper would have 
strengthened, had any further neglect been shown | 
to formal letters, which requested a formal answer. 
The authorities of Oxford, deeply responsible to the 
nation ina matter of so much peril, could not have 
acted otherwise than they did. They were not 
severe. ‘Ihe severity was eztorted and imposed by | 
Shelley. But, on the other hand, in some pallia- 
tion of Shelley’s conduct, it ought to be noticed | 
that he is unfairly placed, by the undistinguish- | 
ing, on the manly station of an ordinary Oxford 
student. The undergraduates of Oxford and Cam- | 
bridge, are not “ boys,” as a considerable propor- | 
tion must be, for good reasons, in other universi- | 
ties,—the Scottish universities, for instance, of | 
Glasgow and St. Andrew’s, and many of those on | 
the continent. Few of the English students even | 
begin their residence before eighteen; and the 
larger proportion are at least twenty. Whereas | 
Shelley was really a boy at this era, and no man. | 
He had entered on his sixteenth year, and he was | 
still in the earliest part of his academic career, | 
when his obstinate and reiterated attempt to inocu- | 
late the university with a disease that he fancied 
indispensable to their mental health, caused his | 
expulsion. | 
I imagine that Mr. Gilfillan will find himself | 
compelled, hereafter, not less by his own second | 
thoughts, than by the murmurs of some amongst 
his readers, to revise that selection of memorial | 
traits, whether acts or habits, by which he seeks to | 
bring Shelley, as a familiar presence, within the field 
of ocular apprehension, The acts selectea, unjess | 





close approximation of their natures. 


characteristic,—the habits selected, unless represen- 
tative,—must be absolutely impertinent to the true 
identification of the man; and most of those re- 
hearsed by Mr. Gilfillan, unless where they happen 
to be merely accidents of bodily constitution, are 
such as all of us would be sorry to suppose natu- 
rally belonging to Shelley. To “rush out of the 
room in terror, as his wild imagination painted to 
him a pair of eyes in a lady's breast,” is not so 
much a movement of poetic frenzy, as of typhus 
fever—to “terrify an old lady out of her wits,” 
by assuming, in a stage-coach, the situation of a 
regal sufferer from Shakspere, is not eccentricity 
so much as painful discourtesy—and to request of 
Rowland Hill, a man most pious and sincere, “ the 
use of Surrey chapel,” as a theatre for publishing 
infidelity, would have been so thoroughly the act 
of a heartless coxcomb, that I, for one, cannot 
bring myself to believe it an authentic anecdote. 
Not that I doubt of Shelley’s violating at times 
his own better nature, as every man is capable 
of doing, under youth too fervid, wine too 
potent, and companions too misleading; but it 
strikes me that, during Shelley’s very earliest 
youth, the mere accident of Rowland Hill’s being 
a man well-born and aristocratically connected, 
yet sacrificing these advantages to what he thought 
the highest of services, spiritual service on behalf 
of poor labouring men, would have laid a pathetic 


| arrest upon any impulse of fun in one who, with 


the very same advantages of birth and position, 
had the same deep reverence for the rights of the 
poor. Willing, at all times, to forget his own 


pretensions in the presence of those who seemed 


powerless—willing in a degree that seems sublime 


_—Shelley could not but have honoured the same 


nobility of feeling in another. And Rowland 
Hill, by his guileless simplicity, had a separate 
hold upon a nature so childlikeas Shelley’s. He was 
full of love to man ; so was Shelley. He was full 
of humility ; so was Shelley. Difference of creed, 
however vast the interval which it created between 
the men, could not have hid from Shelley’s eye the 
Infidel by 
his intellect, Shelley was a Christian in the ten- 
dencies of his heart. As to his “lying asleep on 
the hearth-rug, with his small round head thrust 
almost into the very fire,” this, like his “ basking 
in the hottest beams of an Italian sun,” illustrates 
nothing but his physical temperament. That he 
should be seen ‘devouring large pieces of bread 
amid his profound abstractions,” simply recalls 
to my eye some hundred thousands of children in 
the streets of great cities, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
London, whom Iam daily detecting in the same 
unaccountable practice ; and yet, probably, with 
very little abstraction to excuse it; whilst his 
“endless cups of tea,” in so tea-drinking a land as 
ours, have really ceased to offer the attractions of 
novelty which, eighty years ago, in the reign of 
Dr, Johnson, and under a higher price of tea, they 
might have secured. Such habits, however, are 
inoffensive, if not particularly mysterious, nor 
particularly significant. But that, in defect of a 
paper boat, Shelley should launch upon the Ser- 
pentine a fifty pound bank note, seems to my view 
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an act of childishness, or else (which is worse) an 
act of empty ostentation, not likely to proceed 
from one who generally exhibited in his outward 
deportment a sense of true dignity. He who, 
through his family,* connected himself with that 
“spirit without spot,” (as Shelley calls him in the 
«“ Adonais,”) Sir Philip Sidney, (a man how like 
in gentleness, and in faculties of mind, to himself! ) 
—he that, by consequence, connected himself with 
that later descendant of Penshurst, the noble mar- 
tyr of freedom, Algernon Sidney, could not have 
degraded himself by a pride so mean as any which 
roots itself in wealth. On the other hand, in the 
anecdote of his repeating Dr. Johnson's benign act, 
by “lifting a poor houseless outcast upon his back, 
and carrying her to a place of refuge,” I read so 
strong a character of internal probability, that it 
would be gratifying to know upon what external 
testimony it rests. 

The life of Shelley, according to the remark of 
Mr. Gilfillan, was “among the most romantic in 
literary story.” Every thing was romantic in his 
short career ; every thing wore a tragic interest. 
From his childhood he moved through a succession 
of afflictions. Always craving for love, loving 
and seeking to be loved, always he was destined 
to reap hatred from those with whom life had 
connected him. If in the darkness he raised up 
images of his departed hours, he would behold his 
family disowning him, and the home of his infancy 
knowing him no more ; he would behold his mag- 
nificent university, that under happier circum- 
stances would have gloried in his genius, rejecting 


him for ever ; he would behold his first wife, whom | 
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once he had loved passionately, through calamities | 


arising from himself, called away to an early and 
a tragic death. The peace after which his heart 


panted for ever, in what dreadful contrast it stood , 


to the eternal contention upon which his restless 
intellect or accidents of position threw him like a 
passive victim! It seemed as if not any choice of 
his, but some sad doom of opposition from without, 
forced out, as by a magnet, struggles of frantic 
resistance from Aim, which as gladly he would 
have evaded, as ever victim of epilepsy yearned to 
evade his convulsions! Gladly he would have 
slept in eternal seclusion, whilst eternally the 
trumpet summoned him to battle. In storms un- 
willingly created by himself, he lived ; in a storm, 
cited by the finger of God, he died. 

It is affecting,—at least it is so for any one who 
believes in the profound sincerity of Shelley, a 
man (however erring) whom neither fear, nor 
hope, nor vanity, nor hatred, ever seduced into 
falsehood, or even into dissimulation,—to read the 
account which he gives of a revolution occurring 
in his own mind at school : so early did his strug- 
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gles begin! It is in verse, and forms part of those 
beautiful stanzas addressed to his second wife, which 
he prefixed to “The Revolt of Islam.” Five or 
six of these stanzas may be quoted with a cer- 
tainty of pleasing many readers, whilst they throw 
light on the early condition of Shelley’s feelings, 
and of his early anticipations with regard to the 
promises and the menaces of life. 


“Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, 
when first 

The clouds which wrap this world, from youth did 
pass. 

I do remember well the hour which burst 

My spirit’s sleep ; a fresh May-dawn it was, 

When I walk’d forth upon the glittering grass, 

And wept — | knew not why ; until there rose, 

From the near school-room, voices that, alas ! 

Were but one echo from a world of woes — 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 


And then I clasp’d my hands, and look’d around — 
(But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Which pour’d their warm drops on the sunny ground,) 
So without shame I spake — I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power: for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 
Without reproach or check. I then controll'd 

My oa ; my heart grew calm ; and I was meck and 

old. 


And from that hour did I with earnest thought 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore : 
Yet nothing, that my tyrants knew or taught, 
I cared to learn ; but from that secret store 
Wrought linked armour for my soul, before 
It might walk forth to war among mankind : 
Thus power and hope were strengthen’d more and 
more 
Within me, till there came upon my mind 
A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which I pined. 


Alas, that love should be a blight and snare 

To those who seek all sympathies in one ! — 

Such once I sought in vain ; then black despair, 

The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 

Over the world in which I moved alone : 

Yet never found I one not false to me, 

Hard hearts and cold, like weights of icy stone 

Which crush’d and wither’d mine, that could not be 
Aught but a lifeless clog, until revived by thee. 


Thou, friend, whose presence on my wintry heart 
Fell, like bright spring upon some herbless plain ; 
How beautiful and calm and free thou wert 
In thy young wisdom, when the mortal chain 
Of Custom+ thou didst burst and rend in twain, 
And walk’d as free as light the clouds among, 
Which many an envious slave then breathed in vain 
From his dim dungeon, and my spirit sprung 

To meet thee from the woes which had begirt it long. 


No more alone through the world’s wilderness, 
Although I trod the paths of high intent, 

I journey’d now : no more companionless, 
Where solitude is like despair, 1 went. 





. . . - . . . 





* “ Family :” i. e. The gens in the Roman sense, or collective house. Shelley's own immediate branch of the house did 
not, in a legal sense, represent the family of Penshurst, because the rigits of the lineal descent had settled upon another 
branch, But Ais branch had a collateral participation in the glory of the Sidney name, and might, by accidents possible 


enough, have come to be its sole representative. 


t Of Custom: — This alludes to a theory of Shelley's, on the subject of marriage as « vicicws institution, and an attempt to 
realize his theory by way of public example ; whicl: attempt there is no use in noticing more particularly, as it was subse- 


quently abandoned. 


Originally he had derived his theory from the writings of Mary Wolls: onecraft, the mother of his second 


wife, whose birth in fact had cost that mother her life. But by the year 1612, (the year fol'owing his first marriage,) he had 
so fortified, from other quarters, his previous opinions upon the wickedness of all nuptial ties consecrated by law or by the 
church, that he apologized to his heads for having submitted to the niarriage ceremony as for an offence ; but an offence, 
he pleaded, rendered necessary by the vicious constitution of society, for the comfort of his female partner. 
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Now has descended a serener hour ; 
And, with inconstant fortune, friends return : 
Though suffering leaves the knowledge and the power 
Which says — Let scorn be not repaid with scorn. 
And from thy side two gentle babes are born 
To fill our home with smiles ; and thus are we 
Most fortunate beneath life’s beaming morn ; 
And these delights and thou have been to me 
The parents of the song I consecrate to thee. 


My own attention was first drawn to Shelley by 
the report of his Oxford labours as a missionary in 
theservice of infidelity. Abstracted from the absolute 
sincerity and simplicity which governed that boyish 
movement, qualities which could not be known to 
a stranger, or even suspected in the midst of so 
much extravagance, there was nothing in the Ox- 
ford reports of him to create any interest beyond 
that of wonder at his folly and presumption in 
pushing to such extremity what, naturally, all 
people viewed as an elaborate jest. Some curio- 
sity, however, even at that time, must have gather- 
ed about his name; for I remember seeing, in 
London, a little Indian ink sketch of him in the aca- 


demic costume of Oxford. The sketch tallied pretty | 
whilst walking in this, one of the Southey party 


well with a verbal description which I had heard 
of him in some company, viz., that he looked like 
an elegant and slender flower, whose head drooped 
from being surcharged with rain. This gave, to 
the chance observer, an impression that he was 
tainted, even in his external deportment, by some 
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hourly attentions to the solitary young people as 
circumstances might place in their power. This 
bias, being impressed upon Shelley’s wanderings, 
naturally brought him to Keswick as the most 
central and the largest of the little towns dis- 
persed amongst the lakes. Southey, made aware 
of the interest taken in Shelley by the Duke of 
Norfolk, with his usual kindness immediately 
called upon him; and the ladies of Southey’s 


family subsequently made an early call upon Mrs, 





| 


excess of sickly sentimentalism, from which I be- | 


lieve that, in all stages of his life, he was remark- 
ably free. : 

period, which was that of his expulsion from Ox- 
ford, he married a beautiful girl named Westbrook. 


Between two and three vears after this | 


Shelley. One of them mentioned to me as occur- 
ring in this first visit an amusing expression of 
the youthful matron, which, four years later, 
when I heard of her gloomy end, recailed with 
the force of a pathetic contrast, that icy arrest 
then chaining up her youthful feet for ever. The 
Shelleys had been induced by one of their new 
friends to take part of a house standing about 
half a mile out of Keswick, on the Penrith road ; 
more, I believe, in that friend’s intention for the 
sake of bringing them easily within his hospi- 
talities, than for any beauty in the place. There 
was, however, a pretty garden attached to it. And 


asked Mrs. Shelley if the garden had been let with 
theiy part of the house. ‘Oh, no,” she replied, 
“the garden is not ours ; but then, you know, the 
people let us run about in it whenever Percy and 
[ are tired of sitting in the house.” The naiveté of 
this expression “run about,” contrasting so pic- 
turesquely with the intermitting efforts of the 
girlish wife at supporting a matronlike gravity 


now that she was doing the honours of her house 
_to married Jadies, caused all the party to smile. 


She was respectably connected ; but had not moved | 
later, when the gloomy death of this young crea- 


in a rank corresponding to Shelley’s ; and that 
accident brought him into my own neighbour- 
hood. For his family, already estranged from 
him, were now thoroughly irritated by what they 
regarded as a mesalliance, and withdrew, or greatly 
reduced, his pecuniary allowances, Such, at least, 
was the story current. In this embarrassment, 
his wife’s father made over to him an annual in- 
come of £200; and, as economy had become im- 
portant, the youthful pair—both, in fact, still 
children—came down to the Lakes, supposing this 
region of Cumberland and Westmoreland to be a 
sequestered place, which it eas, for eight months 
in the year, and also to be a cheap place—which 
it was not. Another motive to this choice arose 
with the then Duke of Norfolk. He was an old 


And me it caused profoundly to sigh, four years 


ture, now frozen in a distant grave, threw back 


_my remembrance upon her fawn-like playfulness, 


which, unconsciously to herself, the girlish phrase 
of run about so naturally betrayed. 

At that time I hada cottage myself in Grasmere, 
just thirteen miles distant from Shelley’s new 
abode. As he had then written nothing of any 
interest, I had no motive for calling upon him 


except by way of showing any little attentions in 


friend of Shelley's family, and generously refused | 


to hear a word of the young man’s errors, except 
where he could do any thing to relieve him from 
their consequences. His grace possessed the 
beautiful estate of Gobarrow Park on Ulleswater, 
and other estates of greater extent in the same 
two counties ;* his own agents he had directed to 
furnish any accommodations that might meet 
Shelley's views; and he had written to some 
gentlemen amongst his agricultural friends in 
Cumberland, requesting them to pay such neigh- 


my power to a brother Oxonian, and to a man of 
letters. These attentions indeed he might have 
claimed simply in the character of a neighbour. 
For as men living on the coast of Mayo or Galway 
are apt to consider the dwellers on the sea-board 
of North America in the light of next-door neigh- 
bours, divided only by a party-wall of crystal,— 
and what if accidentally three thousand miles 


thick ‘—on the same principle we amongst the 


_ privileged tone of neighbours. 


slender population of this lake region, and where- 
ever no ascent intervened between two parties 
higher than Dunmail Raise and the spurs of 
Helvellyn, were apt to take with each other the 
Some neighbourly 


advantages I might certainly have placed at 


i 


Shelley’s disposal—Grasmere, for instance, itself, 
which tempted at that time t by a beauty that 








* “ Two counties : 
so that the banks on both sides lie partly in both counties. 


the frontier line between Westmoreland and Cumberland, traverse obliquely the Lake of Ulleswater, 


+ “At that time !*-the reader will say, who happens to be aware of the mighty barriers which engirdle Grasmere, Fair- 
field, Arthur's chair, Seat Sandal, Steil Feil, &c. (the lowest above two thousand, the higher above three thousand feet high,) 
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had not been sullied ; Wordsworth, who then lived | acquaintance with the case, I cannot say how that 
in Grasmere ; Elleray and Professor Wilson, nine | really was. There is a great difficulty besetting 
miles further; finally, my own library, which, | all sketches of lives so steeped in trouble as was 
being rich in the wickedest of German specula- | Shelley’s. If you have a confidential knowledge 
tions, would naturally have been more to Shelley's | of the case, as a dear friend privileged to stand by 
taste than the Spanish library of Southey. the bed-side of raving grief, how base to use such 
But all these temptations were negatived for | advantages of position for the gratification of a 
Shelley by his sudden departure. Off he went in | fugitive curiosity in strangers! If you have no 
a hurry : but why he went, or whither he went, I | such knowledge, how little qualified you must be 
did not inquire ; not guessing the interest which | for tracing the life with the truth of sympathy, or 
he would create in my mind, six years later, by | for judging it with the truth of charity! To me 
his * Revolt of Islam.” A life of Shelley, in a | it appears, from the peace of mind which Shelley 
Continental edition of his works, says that he went | is reported afterwards to have recovered for a time, 
to Edinburgh and to Ireland. Some time after, | that he could not have had to reproach himself 
we at the lakes heard that he was living in Wales. | with any harshness or neglect as contributing to 
Apparently he-had the instinct within him of his | the shocking catastrophe, Neither ought any 
own Wandering Jew for eternal restlessness. But | reproach to rest upon the memory of this first wife, 
events were now hurrying upon his heart of hearts. as respects her relation to Shelley. Nonconformity 
Within less than ten years the whole arrear of his | of tastes might easily arise between two parties, 
life was destined to revolve. Within that space, | without much blame to either, when one of the 
he had the whole burden of life and death to ex- | two had received from nature an intellect and a 
haust; he had all his suffering to suffer, and all temperament so dangerously eccentric, and con- 
his work to work. _stitutionally carried, by delicacy so exquisite of 
In about four years his first marriage was dis- | organisation, to eternal restlessness and irrritability 
solved by the death of his wife. She had brought | of nerves, if not absolutely at times to lunacy. 
to Shelley two children. But feuds arose between About three years after this tragic event, Shelley, 
them, owing to incompatible habits of mind. They | in company with his second wife, the daughter of 
parted. And it is one chief misery of a beautiful Godwin, and Mary Wollstonecraft, passed over for 
young woman, separated from her natural protec- | a third time to the Continent, from which he never 
tor, that her desolate situation attracts and stimu- came back. On Monday, July 8, 1822, being then 
lates the calumnies of the malicious. Stung by | in his twenty-ninth year, he was returning from 
these calumnies, and oppressed (as I have under- | Leghorn to his home at Lerici, in a schooner-rigged 
stood) by the loneliness of her abode, perhaps boat of his own, twenty-four feet long, eight in 
aiso by the delirium of fever, she threw herself | the beam, and drawing four feet water. His com- 
into a pond, and was drowned. ‘The name under panions were only two,—Mr. Williams, formerly 
which she first enchanted all eyes, and sported as | of the eighth Dragoons, and Charles Vivian, an 
the most playful of nymph-like girls, is now for- | English seaman in Shelley’s service. The run 
gotten amongst men ; and that other name, for a , homewards would not have occupied more than 
brief period her ambition and her glory, is in- six or eight hours. But the gulf of Spezia is pecu- 
scribed on her grave-stone as the name under liarly dangerous for small craft in bad weather ; 
which she wept and she despaired, — suffered and | and unfortunately a squall of about one hour’s 
was buried, — turned away even from the faces of duration came on, the wind at the same time 
her children, and sought a hiding-place in dark- shifting so as to blow exactly in the teeth of the 
ness. course to Lerici. From the interesting narrative 
After this dreadful event, an anonymous life of | drawn up by Mr. Trelawney, well known at that 
Shelley asserts that he was for some time deranged. time for his connexion with the Greek revolu- 
Pretending to no private and no circumstantial tion, it seems that for eight days the fate of the 





— what then * do the mountains change, and the mountain tarns 7” Perhaps not: but, if they do not change in substance 
orin form, they “change countenance” when they are disfigured from below. One cotton-mill, planted by the side of a 
torrent, disenchants the scene, and banishes the ideal beauty even in the case where it leaves the physical beauty untouched : 
atruth which, many years ago, I saw illustrated in the little hamlet of Church Coniston. But is there any cotton-mil! in 
Girasmere / Not that | have heard: But if no water has been tilched away from Grasmere, there is one water too much 
which has crept lately into that loveliest of mountain chambers ; and that is the “ water-cure,” which has built unto itself a 
sort of residence in that vale ; whether a rustic nest, or a lordly palace, I donot know. Meantime, in honesty it must be 
owned, that many years ago the vale was half-ruined by an insane substruction carried along the eastern margin of the lake as 
a basis fora mail-coach road. This infernal mass of solid masonry swept away the loveliest of sylvan recesses, and the most 
absolutely charmed against intrusive foot or angry echoes, It did worse : it swept away the stateliest of Flora’s daughters, 
and swept away, at the same time, the birth-place of a well known verse, describing that stately plant, which is perhaps (as a 
separate line) the most exquisite that the poetry of earth can show, The plant was the Osmunda regalis; 


** Plant lovelier in its own recess 
Than Grecian Naiad seen at earliest dawn 
Tending her fount, or lady of the lake 
Sole-sitting by Ue shores of old romance.” 


It is this last line and a half which some have held to ascend in beauty as much beyond any single line known to literature 
as the Osmunda ascends in luxury of splendour above other ferns. [ have restored the original word lake, which the : 
himself under an erroneous impression had dismissed for mere, But the line rests no longer on an earthly reality—the 
recess, which suggested it, is gone: the Osmunda has fled ; and a vile causeway, such as Sin and Death build in Milton over 
Chaos, fastening it with “ asphaltic slime * and “ pins of adamant,” having long displaced the loveliest chapel (as I may call 
it,) in the whole cathedral of Grasmere, I have since considered Girasmere itself a ruin of its former self. 
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boat was unknown: and during that time couriers 
had been despatched along the whole line of coast 
between Leghorn and Nice, under anxious hopes 
that the voyagers might have run into some creek 
for shelter. But at the end of the eight days this 
suspense ceased. Some articles belonging to 
Shelley’s boat had previously been washed ashore : 
these might have been thrown over board: but 
finally the two bodies of Shelley and Mr. Williams 
came on shore, near Via Reggio, about four miles 
apart. Both were ina state of advanced decom- 
position ; but were fully identified. Vivian’s body 
was not recovered for three weeks. From the 
state of the two corpses, it had become difficult to 
remove them; and they were therefore burned by 
the sea side, on funeral pyres, with the classic rites 
of paganism, four English gentlemen being present 
— Captain Shenley of the navy, Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
Lord Byron, and Mr. Trelawney. A circumstance 
is added by Mr. Gilfillan, which previous accounts 
do not mention, viz. that Shelley’s heart remained 
unconsumed by the fire ; but this is a phenomenon 
that has repeatedly occurred at judicial deaths by 
fire. — The remains of Mr. Williams, when col- 
lected from the fire, were conveyed to England ; 
but Shelley’s were buried in the Protestant burying 
ground at Rome, not far from a child of his own, 
and Keats the poet. It is remarkable that 
Shelley, in the preface to his Adonais, dedicated 
to the memory of that young poet, had spoken 
with delight of this cemetery —as “ an open space 
among the ruins” (of ancient Rome,) “covered in 
winter with violets and daisies ;” adding — “It 
might make one in love with death, to think that 
one should be buried in so sweet a place.” 

I have allowed myself to abridge the circum- 
stances as reported by Mr. Trelawney and Mr. 
Hunt, partly on the consideration that three-and- 
twenty years have passed since the event, so that 
a new generation has had time to grow up — not 
feeling the interest of contemporaries in Shelley, 
and generally, therefore, unacquainted with the 
case ; but partly for the purpose of introducing 


the following comment of Mr. Gilfillan on the | 
| thoughtful, in a death of so much terrific grandeur 


striking points of a catastrophe, “ which robbed 
the world of this strange and great spirit,” and 
which secretly tempts men to superstitious feelings 
even whilst they are denying them : 

“ Every body knows that, on the arrival of 
Teigh Hunt in Italy, Shelley hastened to meet 
him. During all the time he spent in Leghorn, 
he was in brilliant spirits, — to him ever a sure 
prognostic of coming evil.” [That is, in the Scot- 
tish phrase, he was fey.] “ On his return to his 
home and family, his skiff was overtaken by 
a fearful hurricane, and all on board perished. 








NOTES ON GILFILLAN’S “GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.” 


To a gentleman, who, at the time, was with a 
glass surveying the sea, the scene of his drowning 
assumed a very striking appearance. A great 
many vessels were visible, and among them one 
small skiff, which attracted his particular atten- 
tion. Suddenly a dreadful storm, attended by 
thunder and columns of lightning, swept over the 
sea, and eclipsed the prospect. When it had 
passed, he looked again. The larger vessels were 
all safe, riding upon the swell ; the skiff only had 
gone down for ever. And in that skiff was 
Alastor!* Here he had met his fate. Wert 
thou, oh religious sea, only avenging on his head 
the cause of thy denied and insulted Deity? Were 
ye, ye elements, in your courses, commissioned to 
destroy him? Ah, there isno reply. The surge 
is silent: the elements have no voice. In the 
eternal councils the secret is hid of the reason 
of the man’s death. And there, too, rests the 
still more tremendous secret of the character of 
his destiny.” + 

The last remark possibly pursues the scrutiny 
too far; and conscious that it tends beyond the 
limits of charity, Mr. Gilfillan recalls himself 
from the attempt to fathom the unfathomable. 
But undoubtedly the temptation is great, in minds 
the least superstitious, to read a significance, and 
a silent personality in such a fate applied to such 
a defier of the Christian heavens. As a shepherd 
by his dog fetches out one of his flock from 
amongst five hundred, so did the holy hurricane 
seem to fetch out from the multitude of sails that 
one which carried him that hated the hopes of the 
world: and the sea, which swelled and ran down 
within an hour, was present at the audit. We 
are reminded forcibly of the sublime storm in the 
wilderness, (as given in the fourth book of “ Para- 
dise Regained,” ) and the remark upon it made by 
the mysterious tempter — 


This tempest at this desert most was bent, 
Of men at thee. 


Undoubtedly, I do not understand Mr. Gilfillan, 
more than myself, to read a “judgment” in this 
catastrophe. But there is a solemn appeal to the 


following upon defiances of such unparalleled 
audacity. Adschylus acknowledged the same sense 
of mysterious awe, and all antiquity acknowledged 
it, in the story of Amphiaraus. f 

Shelley, it must be remembered, carried his 
irreligion to a point beyond all others. Of the 
darkest beings we are told —that they “ believe 
and tremble :” but Shelley believed and hated ; 
and his defiances were meant to show that he did 
not tremble. Yet, has he not the excuse of some- 
thing like monomania upon this subject? I firmly 





* “ Alastor,” t. ¢, Shelley. Mr. Gilfillan names him thus from the designation, self-assumed by Shelley, in one of the 


least intelligible amongst his poems. 


+ The immediate cause of the catastrophe was co 5 omg to be this:—Shelley’s boat had reached a distance of four miles 
from the shore, when the storm suddenly arose, and the wind suddenly shifted: “from excessive smoothness,” says Mr. 
Trelawney, all at once the sea was “foaming, breaking, and getting up into a very heavy swell.” After one hour the swell 


went down ; and towards evenin 
into the gulf, the instantaneous c 


it was almost a calm. The circumstances were all 


verse: the gale, the current setting 


ge ef wind, acting upon an undecked boat, having all the sheets fast, overladen, and no 
expert hands on board but one, made the foundering as sudden as it was inevitable. ' , 
leeward, and (carrying two tons of ballast) to have gone down like a shot. 


The boat is supposed to have filled to 
A book found in the pocket of Shelley, and the 


unaltered state of the dress on all the corpses when washed on shore, sufficiently indicated that not a moment's preparation 


for a danger had been possible. 
+ See“ The Seven against Thebes ” of /Eschylus. 
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believe it. But a superstition, old as the world, | of Beatrice, as revealed in the portrait of her by 
clings to the notion, that words of deep meaning, | Guido. Every body who has read with under. 
uttered even by lunatics or by idiots, execute them- standing the “ Wallenstein” of Schiller, is aware 
selves ; and that also, when uttered in presump- | of the repose and the divine relief arising upon a 
tion, they bring round their own retributive chas- back-ground of so much darkness, such a tumult 
tisements. of ruffians, bloody intriguers, and assassins, from 
On the other hand, however shocked at Shelley's the situation of the twolovers, Max. Piccolomini and 
obstinate revolt from all religious sympathies with | the princess Thekla, both yearning so profoundly 
his fellow-men, no man is entitled to deny the | after peace, both so noble, both so young, and 
admirable qualities of his moral nature, which both destined to be so unhappy. The same fine 
were as striking as his genius. Many people re- | relief, the same light shining in darkness, arises 
marked something seraphic in the expression of | here from the touching beauty of Beatrice, from her 
his features ; and something seraphic there was in | noble aspirations after deliverance, from the re- 
his nature. No man was better qualified to have | morse which reaches her in the midst of real inno- 
loved Christianity ; and to no man, resting under | cence, from her meekness, and from the agitation 
the shadow of that cue darkness, would Christi- | of her inexpressible affliction. Even the murder, 
anity have said more gladly—talis cum sis, utinam | even the parricide, though proceeding from her- 
noster esses! Shelley would, from his earliest man- | self, do but deepen that back-ground of darkness, 
hood, have sacrificed all that he possessed to any | which throws into fuller revelation the glory of 
comprehensive purpose of good for the race of man. | that suffering face immortalized by Guido. 
He dismissed all injuries and insults from his Something of a similar effect arises to myself 
memory. He was the sincerest and the most | when reviewing the general abstract of Shelley's 
truthful of human creatures. He was also the | life,—so brief, so full of agitation, so full of strife. 
purest. If he denounced marriage as a vicious | When one thinks of the early misery which he 
institution, that was but another phasis of the | suffered, and of the insolent infidelity which, being 
partial lunacy which affected him: for to no man | yet so young, he wooed with a lover’s passion, 
were purity and fidelity more essential elements | then the darkness of midnight begins to form a 
in his idea of real love. I agree, therefore, heartily | deep, impenetrable back-ground, upon which the 
with Mr. Gilfillan, in protesting against the | phantasmagoria of all that is to come may arrange 
thoughtless assertion of some writer in The Edin- | itselfin troubled phosphoric streams, and in sweep- 
burgh Review—that Shelley at all selected the story | ing processions of wo. Yet, again, when one re- 
of his “Cenci” on account of its horrors, or that | curs to his gracious nature, his fearlessness, his 
he has found pleasure in dwelling on those horrors. | truth, his purity from all fleshliness of appetite, his 
So far from it, he has retreated so entirely from | freedom from vanity, his diffusive love and tender- 
the most shocking feature of the story, viz. the | ness,—suddenly out of the darkness reveals itself 
incestuous violence of Cenci the father, as actually a morning of May, forests and thickets of roses 
to leave it doubtful whether the murder were in | advance to the fore-ground, from the midst of them 
punishment of the last outrage committed, or in | looks out “the eternal* child,” cleansed from his 
repulsion of a menace continually repeated. ‘The | sorrow, radiant with joy, having power given him 
true motive to the selection of such a story was— | to forget the misery which he suffered, power 
not its darkness, but (as Mr. Gilfillan, with so | given him to forget the misery which he caused, 
much penetration, perceives) the light which fights | and leaning with his heart upon that dove-like faith 
with the darkness: Shelley found the whole at- | against which his erring intellect had rebelled. 
traction of this dreadful tale in the angelic nature ( To be continued.) 








— 


THE HARMONY OF NATURE. 


The timid Night had set her sentinels And see gay creatures dancing in its sheen. 
O’er the blue fields of Heaven ; a warm breeze blew | Oh, such a dream might glorify a life ! 


From the poetic south, the clime where dweills Methought I stood with Nature, soul to soul, 
All th’ inspiration our cold world e’er knew : And ask’d her if her bosom had its strife 

1 gazed upon the heavens until I grew As well as ours. She gather’d up her stole 
More spiritual, and every sense more keen ; And answer’d mild, My attributes ye see, 


Love, Beauty, Musice—Can they ditagree ! G. M. 





For I could hear the pink of falling dew 





a - — ———» _ — 


* “ The eternal child :” this beautiful expression, so true in its application to Shelley, I borrow from Mr. Gilfillan ; and 
1 am tempted to add the rest of his eloquent parallel between Shelley and Lord Byron, so far as it relates to their external 
«ppearance :—* In the forehead and head of Byron, there is more massive power and breadth : Shelley's has a smooth, arched, 
= expression ; wrinkle there seems none on his brow ; it is as if perpetual youth had there dro its freshness. 
yron's eye seems the focus of pride and lust ; Shelley's is mild, pensive, fixed on you, but seeing you i sa the mist of 
his own idealism, Defiance curls on Byron's nostril, and sensuality steeps his full large lips : the foie features of Shelley's 
face are frail, feminine, flexible. Byron's head is turned upwards ; as if, having risen proudly above his contemporaries, 
were daring to claim kindred, or to demand a contest, with a superior order of beings: Shelley's ix half bent, in reverenee 
and humility, before some vast vision seen by his own eye alone. Misery erect, and striving to cover its retreat under an 
aspect of contemptuous fury, is the permanent and pervading expression of Byron's countenance :—sorrow, softened amd 
shaded away by hope and habit, lies like a ‘ holier day ’ of still moonshine upon that of Shelley. In the portrait of Byron, 
taken at the age of nineteen, you see the unnatural age of premature ion; his hair is young, bis dress is youthful ; but his 
a agg :—in Shelley you see the eternal child, none the less that bis hair is gray, and that ‘ sorrow seems half his immor- 
aity. 
VOL. XIII.-—NO. CXLY. Cc 
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LOVE, JEALOUSY, AND VENGEANCE: A HIGHLAND TALE. 


BY SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, BART. 


Wirtn the exception of the Point of Stoir, to 
which the old red sandstone formation gives 
a comparatively level exterior, the district of 
Assynt, in Sutherland, exhibits a peculiarly wild 
surface. When looked at from the sea, it pre- 
sents a strange assemblage of barren round- 
topped hummocks of granite, resembling vast 





iron-looking blisters. Those on the very borders | 
of the coast appear as if enormous waves had been | 
for centuries heaving over their bald heads, till 


every earthy particle had been washed from them ; 
and thus it is that the country behind them is 
hastily set down in the note-book of the voyager 
as of the same character. But a little more 
attentive observation shows that the rocks are 
sprinkled with irregularly formed patches of soil, 
yielding corn and rich grass, and producing a 


strange speckled appearance of green, mingled | 


with reddish gray ; and when the voyager lands 
and explores the country, which he must make 
up his mind to do with no little personal fatigue, 
he finds that these apparent hillocks are in reality 
small hills of rock, which are mostly isolated, and 
which have hollows of corresponding depth run- 
ning around them, united to those in their vicinity 
by communicating ravines and glens of the wildest 
character, where lakes and ponds of surpassing 
beauty, enamelled with water lilies, are seen to 
unfold themselves like mirrors at every turning, in 
which the mimic reflexions are frequently dimpled 
and disturbed by the playful trouts with which 
they swarm. These lakes and pools, diversified by 
rocks and promontories, are generally strung to- 
gether by the winding threads of small streams, 
many of which throw themselves over wild cas- 
cades, And as you climb laboriously over the 
rocky heights, stepping from one stone to another, 
or dive through the hollows by a continued pro- 
cess of active jumping over bog and rill, you find 
many a cottage perched on the sides of the emi- 
nences, each generally sheltered by some broad- 
faced cliff, that renders it, and its curiously shaped 
patches of oats, bear, or potatoes, safe from the 
blasts that sweep furiously over the country from 
the Western Ocean. Birch and oak copse, and 
even trees, are not wanting in certain parts; and 
they were probably much more abundant at the 
period we are going to treat of, that is, about a 
century and a half ago. And to add to those 
beauties that every where disclose themselves, 
Flora has been extremely generous in scattering 
her vegetable charms every where in great pro- 
fusion. But that which gives the finish to all 
these varying scenes by which the traveller is 
successively bewitched, is the general background 
that is formed by the bold outlines and craggy 
steeps of the more inland mountains, the wider 
glens of which contain lakes of considerable ex- 
tent. We have said enough to convince the 
stoutest and hardiest pedestrian that it must be 
no joke to have some twenty long Scottish miles 








or so, of such a country, between him and his 
resting-place. It is true that the noble Duke 
who owns the vast domain of which this is a part, 
and who, with his predecessors, has been so much 
lied against and maligned, apparently for no other 
reason than because their beneficence, and the self- 
sacrifices they have made, have been unbounded, 
and that any thing like them is rarely, if ever, 
met with in other Highland proprietors; it is 
true, we say, that his Grace has, at an enormous 
private expense, carried excellent roads through 
the country in all directions, entirely free from 
tolls, which make it as easy to travel, where they 
exist, as it is in any part of the kingdom, and con- 
sequently strangers use them in abundance. But 
at the period at which the circumstances we are 
about to relate took place, the country was a terra 
incognita to all but its own inhabitants. 

It is now, then, about a century and a half ago, 
when two young girls might well be said to flourish 
in Assynt ; for they were the beauties of the dis- 
trict, and each had her host of admirers. The 
one, who was dark, with raven ringlets, elevated 
brow and nose, black piercing eyes, and with a 
full and prominent lip of haughty expression, was 
familiarly called Janet Dhu, or Black Janet. The 
other was denominated Morh Bane, or Fair Marion, 
from the exquisite fairness of her complexion, her 
golden hair, and her bright blue eyes. They were 
neighbours’ children ; and though of tempers and 
dispositions extremely opposite, they grew up in 
friendship together, until it happened that their 
path was crossed one morning, as they went 
with baskets and hooks to cut bent grass ona 
sandy part of the coast, by a tall handsome young 
fisherman and farmer, called Cathol Kerr. This 
is a name which tradition says was imported into 
Sutherland from Ireland, whence the ancestors of 
the young man had come some generations before. 
Cathol had been seen by neither of the young 
women previous to this accidental meeting ; but 
he seemed to have known’them, for he addressed 
them courteously by their names, walked with 
them along the margin of the beach to the place 
where their task was to begin, gave them his 
assistance in selecting the spot where the bent 
grew longest, and where it could be most abun- 
dantly reaped ; and then, after having, as is not 
uncommon in such rustic interviews, told them 
who he was, and expressed a hope that he might 
meet with them soon again, he parted with them 
in a tolerably advanced state of intimacy, and 
proceeded along the shore to follow out his voca- 
tion. 

“ He is a beautiful man!” said Morh Bane in 
Gaelic, after both had stood gazing at his fine, 
tall, well-formed, athletic, and firmly-knit figure, 
until it had disappeared among the bent-covered 
sand hills. 


“A beautiful man!” exclaimed Janet Dhu, in 


_the same language, but with a vehemence that 
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LOVE, JEALOUSY, 


startled her friend, who glanced with surprise at 
her flushed countenance. ‘A beautiful man, 
Mohr Bane! He is a god, if ever there was one 
on earth !” meg 

“ Nay,” replied Morh Bane, “I should think it 
profane to call him that; but, in my judgment, 
he has as much beauty as ever God gave to man. 

“ Fie, girl!” cried Janet Dhu, with yet greater 
vehemence. 
can say no more than that! I say he is a god ; 
and he shall be my god for the rest of my life! I 
will worship him; and if I have any charms 
about me—and such I have, if the lads be not 
false in what they tell me—I shall leave none of 
woman’s arts untried, but I shall have him for my 
love, even if I should follow him barefoot over the 
world till I win him !” 

“ Would such behaviour be maiden-like ?”’ said 
Morh Bane, with her eyes cast modestly down to- 
wards the sand. “ What would the neighbours 
say of a lass who should woo so boldly 2” 

“‘ What are the neighbours to me ¢” cried Janet. 
“T care not for neighbours !—nay, I care not for 
kith nor kin! He shall be mine, I tell you, 
though I die for it. My heart has been suddenly 


“ You have no heart in you, if you | 


AND VENGEANCE, sl 


sand into the air, and leaving her basket forgotten 
on the ground, and waving her sickle to and fro, 
she strode away from Morh Bane, and was soon 
lost among the sandy hillocks. 

Morh Bane stood for some moments in silent 
astonishment and dismay. She was well aware of 
the violence of her companion’s temper, but she 
had never seen it excited to so great an extent 
as this before. She sat down on the ground 
beside her basket, and wept bitterly, for a con- 
| siderable time. She then roused herself to her task, 
_at which she toiled with a heavy heart for some 
| two or three hours. A very cursory consideration 

of her feelings told her, that, as far as they were 
concerned, Janet had no little cause for jealousy, 
seeing that she herself felt that she could not help 
‘loving Cathol Kerr. Then the distressing scene 
she had had with one who had been so long her 
friend, and who had now so strangely uttered 
threatenings and curses against her, returned so 
powerfully upon her, that she was unable to 
pursue her work, and she again sat down on the 
ground and wept. As she thought the matter 
over, she was disposed to believe that some sudden 
madness had attacked Janet. And madness, in- 








so filled with love for him, that I feel there is 
now room in it for none else.” 

“ Say 
“Though you may love him so much, your 
mother must still be dear to you; and surely you 


would not put grief into her old heart, or make | 
her ashamed of her daughter’s forwardness, even | 
as that of Janet Dhu. 


to win the love of Cathol Kerr?” 


“T tell you,” said Janet, with still greater | 


excitement, “that much as I love my poor old 
mother,—and I do love her very much,—my love 
for him is of another sort. For his love I would 
consent to part even with my mother, ay, and to 
tine all else of good both here and hereafter.” 

“ Janet!” exclaimed Morh Bane, with surprise 
and horror, “speak not at that wild rate. Think | 
of your immortal soul.” 

** And who are you, thus to preach to me?” 
cried Janet, violently enraged, “ and what is it to 
you how [ love him? I see it,” cried she, aftera 
pause, “I see it all. You love him yourself, and | 
you would fain put me off him, that you may the 
nore easily work out your own wiles to catch 
him. But mark my words!” continued she, with | 
allthe fury of jealousy upon her, and with all the | 
air and action of a prophetess, as she poured forth | 
her denunciation,—“ My heaviest curse shall fall | 
upon you, if you but look at thim. And here,” | 
continued she, stooping down and scooping up a 
large handful of the minute dry sand at her feet, 
“here, I swear by all the spirits of hell, that these | 
millions of grains which I now scatter to the. 
winds, are but few compared to the number of | 
those torments which my hourly curses shall | 
bring upon you, if you should ever win him from | 
me!” And having uttered these terrible words, 
with the fury of an enraged demon, her whole 
frame straining convulsively, her dark eyes flash- 
ing lightnings, her bosom heaving, and her hair 
breaking loose from its binding, and streaming 
from her head wildly in the breeze, she threw the 








not so,” replied Morh Bane, mildly. | 
unaccustomed to restrain its passions, and at once 
_generating ungovernable jealousy and hate of a 


deed, it certainly was ; but it was a madness which 


had its origin in the excess of her sudden and 


intense love for Cathol Kerr, working on a mind 
rival; and these were terrible ingredients to come 
into contact with so fiery and untamable a spirit 


As Morh Bane was still seated on the ground, 
with her head reclining on the bent grass that 


filled her basket, her blue eyes suffused in tears, 


and directed towards heaven, she was startled by 


an approaching footstep ; and, looking round, she 
' beheld Cathol Kerr, the unconscious cause of her 


present distress. 

“Morh Bane! and weeping! Why do I find 
you thus?” said he, in a soft soothing voice, and 
with much earnestness of manner. “ What can 
have happened to have banished those smiles that 
gladdened that lovely face in the morning? Tell 
me the cause of this change. Has any one dared 


to offend you? for if he be man I will make him 
rue it. 


Speak 1 answer me, I entreat you. You 
seem faint—some sudden illness—water perhaps— 
ah, the well yonder—” and he ran off immediately 
and brought water from the spring in a little 
cuach ; and, seating himself beside her, he put it 
to her lips. 

“A sudden faintness came over me,” said she, 
with some confusion, after having drank a little 
of the water. “I thank you kindly, Cathol, for 
your charitable attention.” 

“Charitable!” exclaimed Cathol. 
you better?” 

“T am so well, thank you,” said Morh Bane, 
“that I may now rise and hasten home.” 

“Nay,” said Cathol, in a tender voice, “ rest 
yet a while: you have not yet recovered strength 
for so long a walk, with so heavy a burden as 
that ; and when you do move, you shall have the 
help of my arm, and I shall bear your basket on 
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my back. But I would speak with you, lovely 
Morh Bane! ‘This is too blessed an opportunity 
to be allowed to slip by. I know I must appear 
as a stranger to you, seeing that I never was 
known to you till this morning. But your angel 
face has never left this heart of mine since the 
first day I accidentally beheld you in the church 
you go to, where I one day went as a stranger. 
{ have sat in none other since. Take then the 
truth from me. My love for you is such, that if 
you cannot return it, my life is doomed to be for- 
lorn, since I never could love another. I must 
learn my fate, then, whether it be for happiness 


‘thus connected two hillocks with each other ; 





such as few men may know, or whether it be for | 


despair. But I do not ask you to answer me now. 
I would not take you thus by surprise. I would 
have you know me, so that you may judge 
whether you could love me, or be happy with me 
as your husband ; and if I should be so blessed 


that you could bring your mind to think so, I can | 


promise you an honest heart, and a strong work- 
ing arm for your support, together with a snug, 
well-plenished cottage for your abode, and some 
bonny rigs of a well-stocked farm.” 


j 
| 


| 
| 


when, as they were again about to descend into 
the next hollow, they came at once on the cottage 
where Janet Dhu lived with her aged mother. 
It was perched on the brow of the hillock to the 
right, and connected with it was the irregular dry- 
stone fence of a small patch of garden-ground. 
These simple objects would, of themselves, have 
brought back to the mind of Morh Bane all that 
had passed in the morning, had they not been re- 
called to her in a manner much more striking. 
The sound of the footsteps of the two lovers, for 
lovers they now most certainly were, struck upon 
the ear of Janet Dhu, who was at that moment, 
whether accidentally or otherwise, engaged within 
the little garden. She raised her tall form half- 
way over the fence, and, violent as was her spirit, 
and high-charged as it then was with combustible 
passions, she was so utterly confounded by behold- 
ing Cathol Kerr linked arm in arm with Morh Bane, 
and both walking together in a manner that left 
her without a shadow of doubt as to the terms that 
subsisted between them, that she stood fixed and 
silent, like a figure of stone. Cathol Kerr was 


So suddenly had this declaration come upon | too much occupied with his present happiness, to 
Morh Bane, that the whole tide of her blood for- | notice even the cottage or the garden. His eyes, 
sook her heart for a moment, and rushed into her | indeed, never wandered up the bank, or any where 
face ; and she fell back, like a drooping lily, upon | else, away from the object of their undivided at- 


Cathol’s bosom. Speedily recovering herself, and | traction. 


rising with blushing cheeks and downcast eyes, 
she stammered out a few confused and half-intel- 
ligible words, in which her very desire to conceal the 
love which she so deeply felt, made her unwittingly 
the more betray it. 
man; and he became still more so, when Morh 


| 
| 


But it was not so with Morh Bane. 
The bust and the terrible countenance of Janet 
Dhu appeared to her like the sculptured image of 
one of the Norwegian Furies. Her complexion 


'was pale as marble; and her long dark locks, 


Cathol Kerr was a happy | 


Bane, after having somewhat recovered herself, | 
opened her guileless heart to him; and, whilst she | 
thanked him for that delay which he had allowed | 


her, and which she accepted, that she might know 


more of him before she should be called on to give | 


him her virgin pledge, she yet, in her innocence, 
made so many soft admissions, that he felt in his 


heart that the foundation of his future happiness | 


was surely laid. 

llow sweet was their converse as they walked 
together homewards to her father’s cottage ; he 
carrying her laden basket! The distance was con- 
siderable, and the way such as our readers may 


imagine, from the general description of the | 


country which we have already given. The path 
ran winding through hollows, among rough hil- 
Jocks, where Cathol’s arm and hand were essential 
to aid and support his companion, and to help her 
over the bad steps, though, strange to say, many 
was the time that Morh Bane had travelled it 
alone, and in the dark too. 


was a dream that partook of Elysium. All 
thoughts of Janet Dhu, and the dreadful scene of 
the morning, were now banished by the ecstatic 


which she had so recently seen her, in her rage, 
toss loose to the winds, were now thrown into the 
wildest confusion by that volcanic agitation which 
her soul had been undergoing. Her eyeballs 
were stretched, and they were fixed on her rival, 


and they followed her as she went, and darted 


murderous lightnings after her from the fiery 
brain within. They reached the very heart of 
Morh Bane, and if she had not been supported by 
the strong arm of Cathol Kerr, she must have 
fallen to the ground. As it was, she was quite 
unable to remove her eyes from the basilisk gaze 
that followed her, until the downward path that 
she and Cathol took, winding round the hillock, 
shut out the terrific figure from her view. 
Meanwhile, Cathol Kerr's happiness was aug- 
mented, by perceiving that the beloved form of her 
he was supporting leaned more heavily upon him as 
he led her onwards, from which he secretly con- 
gratulated himself on her increasing confidence in 
him. But few were the words that fell from the 


poor girl, and little were they to the purpose of 


She, poor girl! was _ 
all this time in a kind of waking dream: but it > 


conviction which entirely possessed her, that she | 


was beloved by Cathol Kerr. 

« They had gone about two-thirds of the way to- 
wards her father’s cottage, and had gained the 
summit of a narrow neck of ground that came 
sloping down from the knolls on either side, and 


the conversation he addressed to her. 

At length they reached her father’s cottage. 
He was an old fisherman who could now do little 
for himself. His darling Morh Bane was the sole 
object of his solicitude, and many an anxious 
thought he had regarding her. Cathol Kerr soon 


/ made the old man thoronghly acquainted with the 


object of his visit, and of all that had passed 
between him and his daughter. Morh Bane’s 
silence, and confusion, and paleness of countenance, 
were all very naturally attributed, both by father 
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and lover, to maiden modesty. The father person- | tered about among the rank herbage. One or two 
ally knew Kerr and his excellent and amiable of these were raised about a foot or so above the 
character; and these, with his comfortable cir- | earth by pillars roughly hewn; and on one of 
cumstances, were so notoriously in the mouths of | them, to the surprise, and, as will not be wondered 
all the neighbourhood, that the certain prospect | at when the period is considered, in some small 
which was thus so suddenly opened to the father | degree to the alarm of Kerr, was seated a woman's 
of seeing his only child placed in the arms of such | figure, which appeared as still as the stone on 
a protector, before he should go to his long home, | which it rested. Cathol stopped abruptly when 
appeared to him like a miraculous and kind dispen- | it first eaught his eye; but it was only for a 
sation from the hand of Providence. He rejoiced moment, for he had a stout heart; and although 
with gratitude and trembling, to see those anxie- he firmly believed it to be some supernatural 
ties regarding his daughter, that had so long | appearance, he immediately resolved to ascertain 
haunted his imagination like spectres, and which | what it was. He advanced boldly towards it 
had often robbed him of his necessary sleep, now | therefore, until he was within a few feet of it, 
at once put to flight. He gave way to his joy in ‘and instantly addressed it. 

floods of tears, whilst he embraced his future son-| “ Who or what may you be?” said he, in the 
in-law over and over. Cathol was at once made, | Gaelic language ; from which, as we must again 
as it were, free of the house. He was told, not by | once for all warn our readers, all the dialogues of 
Morh Bane, but by her father, that the oftener he | our present narrative are translated. ‘“* Who 
came there the more welcome he should be. At | may you be who have chosen such a place as this 
length, after a greatly prolonged visit, during to rest in?” 
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which he had risen more than a dozen times to go | 
away, and had again seated himself, now seduced 
by his own wishes, and now by the entreaties of | 
the old man, he finally departed from the house of 
his future father in-law. 





The figure turned its head towards him, the 
moonlight fell upon its face, which had been 
shaded by a plaid thrown loosely over the head 
and person, and Kerr beheld the features of Janet 
Dhu. But there now remained in them none of 


Cathol Kerr had spent so much time so happily that storm by which, as we have seen, they had 
in this manner, that the shades of evening were been so fearfully agitated in the morning. They 
beginning to descend before he took his way | were calm, tranquil, and placid as the unruffled 
towards his own home. His path was not the | surface of the little sheet of water on the margin 
same that he had come with the girl of his heart, | of which she was seated. Janet could be a deep 
but it was altogether of the same description. | dissembler, and she could always, with due time 
One portion of it led him by the edge of one of | for preparation, seem to be what she pleased, when 
those small pond-like lakes which we have already | it suited her purpose to appear different from 


noticed as being common in Assynt. ‘The little | 
hollow spot, the bottom of which was almost | 
entirely filled by its sheet of mirror, was set in a 
frame of cliffs of no very great height, which | 
were clothed here and there with patches of | 
scrambling brushwood. The moon had just risen | 
over these ; and if ay artist had desired to have | 
painted Diana admiring herself in her own | 
especial looking-glass, he might have here studied 
his subject from the life. But there were circum- | 
stances here also which the poet alone could have 
described. All nature was motionless, and perfect 
stillness reigned every where, except only when 
the drowsy hum of beetles, or of other insects | 
brought abroad by the warm air, was faintly | 
heard. Cathol Kerr, though a rustic, was a lover | 
of the beauties of the works of God, and his spirit | 
was at that moment well attuned to harmony 
with such a scene. There was one feature in it, | 
however, which, although it might have added 
greatly to its sentiment, both with the poet and | 
the painter, was yet, as regarded the present. 
feelings of Cathol Kerr, rather like one of those | 
touching discords which are now and then thrown | 
into musical composition, for the purpose of 
increasing the general effect. A small, green 
point, washed on all sides by the waters of the 
lake, was nearly eovered over by the graves of an 
old burial ground, where reposed the ashes of 
many an individual who had been the hero of 
his brief day, and where the recumbent and mailed 





effigies of some, rudely carved in stone, lay scat- 





what she really was. 

“Cathol Kerr! is it you?” said she, mildly, 
as she arose and saluted the young man, with 
great modesty of mien and grace of manner. 

“ What, Janet!” exclaimed Cathol ; “ you so 
far from home at this hour! Where have you 
been ?” 

“IT have been some miles over there to see 4 
friend,” replied Janet. “The way was bad, and 
I felt weary and almost faint from a slight sprain, 
and so I sat down here to rest me a little, thinking 
that may be some one might come by, for truly I 
shall have ill making out to our house unless 
some kind person gives me the convoy.” 

“Tis lucky I came, then,” said Cathol. “ You 
shall have my arm, long as the way may be. 
Your mother must be wearying for you by this 
time.” 

“That she will, indeed,” said Janet meekly ; 
“ but for all that, I cannot think of trailing 
you so long a travel out of your way ; and I am 
rested now.” 

“Tut! speak not of that,” said Cathol. “Here 
take my arm, if you be but ready, and let us 
be moving.” 

Janet took his arm accordingly, and she took 
it moreover with the full intention of taking her 
own use thoroughly out of it ; for on the pretence 
of feebleness and fatigue, she made it the fulerum 
by which she drew herself towards him so as to 
bring her person into very close union with that 
of the young man who supported her. In reply 
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to the simply expressed apologies with which she 
accompanied this manceuvre, the unsuspicious 
Cathol bid her make her mind easy, for that her 
weight was nothing to him; and he told her to 
lean well on him, and, as he said so, he drew her, 
if possible, yet closer to him. But thus united, 
their onward progress was so very much impeded, 
that they made but slow way through paths which 
were in themselves so difficult, and they were fre- 
quently compelled to stop ere they could pass over 
the bad steps. 

“1 know not how to thank you, dear Cathol,” 
said Janet, on one of these occasions, and after 
much commonplace conversation had passed be- 
tween them ; “and yet, silly girl that 1 am, what 
am I saying? for I have no right to call you 
dear.” 

“‘ Nay, then,” said Cathol jocularly, “ you need 
not study your words so particularly, in order to 
thank me for what I would do for any woman 
under the sun, and much more for so pretty a girl 
as you are, Janet, under that moon.” 

“Do you think me pretty?” said Janet, with 
great apparent simplicity, and, at the same time, 
laying an especial emphasis on both the pronouns. 

“ Who can see you, even for a moment, and not 
think you so, Janet?” replied Cathol. 

“ Ah!” replied she, “ it’s little I care what 
others may think of me, if I thought that you 


“ Well, then,” replied Cathol, “I do think, and 
I do say, that you are very beautiful.” 

“Do you truly say so?” exclaimed she, with a 
wild expression of rapture, which she could not 
restrain. “ Then may I tell you my whole mind, 
like an honest girl. 
more than tongue can tell! 


| knowledge. 


AND VENGEANCE. 


her’ embrace, “ what}can have so excited you? 
You are beautiful ; very beautiful. But you know 
that our love is not always under our own con- 
trol, and I cannot give you such love as you would 
have. Asa friend, as a brother, I could love you; 
and —w 
“ Friend ! — brother!” cried Janet, rising more 

and more into her true character, and throwing 
| off alike all that bodily weakness, and simplicity 
of mind, which she had assumed. ‘ What are 
?such fruitless affections to me? But stay; you 
say you think me beautiful—very beautiful ; and 

yet you can only love me as a sister, or as a friend 
_merely? Then you must love another!” She 
paused for his reply, with her head bent eagerly 
| forward, as if, by the light of that moon, she would 
have read his very heart. 
| Nay, now you press me too hard, Janet, 
replied Cathol ; “ but, as you have been so open 
_with me, I must e’en tell you; and, perhaps, all 
‘circumstances considered, it is but fair that you 
| should know, that I do love another.” 
' “Morh Bane!” cried Janet, in a deep sepul- 

chral voice. 
| “ Nay, I cannot, and I ought not to name 

names,” said Cathol, somewhat surprised at her 
“In telling you that my love is 
already another's, I have told you all that in any 





” 


way concerns you, and I can tell you no more.” 
could but think so.” 


' You have, indeed, told me enough,” said 
Janet bitterly. “And do you think that, out of 


what you have told me, I cannot gather the whole 


truth 2 You love Morh Bane! You love her, and 
yet what is your love to her, compared to the 
madness with which I love you? But, in loving 


I love you, dearest Cathol, | Morh Bane, you love, as you think, maidenly mo- 


I so love you that I desty, and virtue, and a woman with an angel’s 


am prepared to die for you. Nay, I must die if I | temper! Ha! ha! ha! — Poor blind man! poor 


cannot be thine. So, take pity on me, dearest | 
Cathol! and if you think that I have beauty, as you | 
say I have, oh, tell me that you will love me! Oh, 
Cathol!” continued she, throwing off, altogether, | 
that mask of simplicity which she had hitherto | 
worn, “ tell me! —tell me, that you love me! I 
know that, in thus opening my inmost soul to | 
you, I am breaking down the bounds that man- 
kind say should confine a modest maiden’s speech; 
but never woman loved before as I now love you, 
dearest Cathol! You are all this world — you 
are Heaven itself to me! and, if I cannot gain you, 
neither earth, with all its wealth, nor Heaven, | 
with all its promised joys, could make up to me | 
for the loss of you. Crush me not with despair, 
then! but take me—take me, if not for your wife, | 
oh, take me for your slave! I will work for you— | 
I will follow you, barefoot, throughout the world, | 
adoring youasI go! Take me— take me, dear- | 
est Cathol ; all that I ask of you is to make me | 
your own!” And, before Kerr, in the utter 
astonishment and confusion into which he was 
thrown by this maniac address, could prevent her, 
she threw herself into his arms, and clasped him 
to her breast, weeping and sobbing convulsively. 
“Janet!” said Cathol, after recovering himself 
from his astonishment, and speaking in a compas- 
sionate tone, whilst he gently relieved himself from 





blind Cathol! Little do you know that in 
wedding Morh Bane you will wed yourself to 
lightness, and looseness, and ¢he temper of a devil, 
all covered by unmatched deceit.” 

“ Hold, base woman!” cried Cathol Kerr, un- 
able, for a moment, to restrain his rage. “ I have 
seen and heard enough of Morh Bane to know 
what she really is. It is yourself you have been 
describing in these wicked words. It is you who 
are the light one, as your behaviour towards me 
this night has but too well proved. It is you who 
are full of deceit, and well have you tried it on me 
this night; but your affected simplicity has 
been thrown away on me. As to your devil’s 
temper ——” 

“ Now you shall not want proof of that too,” 
said Janet, at once giving full way to her fury. 
“ Accursed be your loves! may no union ever 
take place between you! Or, if it does, may it 
breed poisonous hate and endless discord, so that 
this life may be converted into an earthly hell! 
May — may But union between you there 
can never be. Morh Bane shall never marry 





Cathol Kerr, unless she will wed his corpse!” 
and suddenly drawing a dirk from her bosom, she 
sprang upon him, ere he was aware, and buried 
its blade in his breast. 

She tarried only to see that he fell back wards; and 
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then flying up the bank, the murderess was in- | tage empty,—both mother and daughter having 
stantly lost amid the wild intricacies of the | disappeared, no one could tell whither. Janet, 
country. _ indeed, had been seen by some one going towards 

Cathol Kerr lay so much like one dead, that if home at a late hour of the previous night, and 
any one had seen him stricken down, he must have | consequently after the murder ; but there was no 
believed that he was killed outright by the blow. | evidence as to how or whither she and her old 
But the fact was, that it had not proved fatal. mother could have conveyed themselves so myste- 


As Janet Dhu rushed upon him, he had, instinc- | riously away. 
Amidst all this outery, the news reached Morh 
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tively, drawn back his body to such an angle that | 


it went beyond her reach to make her intention 
quite effectual. The wound was of great length ; 
for, from the position which the upper part of 
his person had assumed, the point of the weapon 
had passed over the ribs, ripping up the muscles 
in its progress downwards, but perforating no 
vital part. His fall was owing to the throwing 
back of his heel against a tuft of heather, which 
tripped him ; and his stupor was to be attributed to 
a severe cut aud contusion, which he received, on the 
back of his head, from a large stone on the ground. 
He bled so profusely, from both his wounds, that 
his animation was at length restored. A confused 
recollection of what had taken place, began faintly 
to dawn on him, and gradually became clearer 





and clearer. He sat up on the heather, opened his 
plaid, and satisfied himself, by the application of | 
his hand to the wound, that it was not fatal. He | 
thanked God for his miraculous preservation, and | 
then making an effort to rise, he drank a little | 
water from a neighbouring rill, which so much | 
restored him, that he began siowly to retrace his | 
way homewards. But he lost so much blood by 

the mere motion, that he had not gone far when | 
he swooned away and fell. How long he lay after | 
that, he could not tell; but when he again re- 
covered his senses, he found himself supported up 
by two young men of his acquaintance, He had | 
hardly opened his eyes, when, with true Highland 
curiosity, they both opened their mouths on him 
with long strings of questions, Had he had time 
to collect his wandering senses, he would have 
concealed his knowledge of the person who had 
wounded him: but, ere he wist, her name escaped 
his lips, and having thus caught hold of one end 
of the clue, they failed not afterwards to wind as 
much of it out of him as they could whilst they 
stanched his wounds, and partly carried him and | 
partly assisted him home. They were not the 
men to bury any such important intelligence as 
this in oblivion. They had hardly lodged him 
safely in his own bed, before the whole of the dis- | 
trict resounded with the murderous attempt of | 
Janet Dhu. By daylight, the spot where it took 
place was visited by every one, and the pool of 
blood, which still appeared, and every little mark 
on which any circumstance, whether true or false, 
could be hung, were carefully examined and noted. 
That Cathol Kerr must die of his wound, was, in 
the opinion of all, a matter beyond question ; and 
consequently, as Cathol Kerr had been murdered 
by Janet Dhu, every one declared that she should 
be immediately taken up asa felon. But how- 
ever much was said upon this head, nobody 
thought of acting on this judgment until too late : 
for when, at length, a posse comitatus did proceed 








to the place where she dwelt, they found the cot- 





Bane in its worst form. The poor girl, over- 
whelmed by the intelligence, was carried to bed 
in a dead swoon. This endured so long, that her 
father, and those about her, feared she was gone. 
But it so happened that, as she was recovering 
consciousness, a message from Cathol Kerr him- 
self enabled the old man to relieve his daughter's 
mind, by telling her the true state of matters. 
Morh Bane shuddered, as she thought on Janet 
Dhu’s curse, and how fearfully she had begun to 
work out the fulfilment of it. But love soon 
triumphed over weakness, Rousing up her ener- 
gies, and rising from her bed, she obtained her 
father’s immediate consent that he would go with 
her to Cathol Kerr’s house, that she might tend 
his sick bed and nurse him ; and accordingly both 
set out thither without one moment’s delay. 

If any thing can be considered as a certain cure 
for the bodily wounds or maladies of a young 
man, it is the angel-like ministrations of the 
woman he loves, and, above all, of that loveliest 
of creatures, whom he is soon to make his wife ; 
for at such a time, is there one of them that is not 
the loveliest of creatures? but Morh Bane was, 
in very truth, loveliness itself, and her angel form 
moved in a manner so very etherial through the 
wounded man’s chamber; and every thing he 
took, whether of medicine or of food, became pos- 
sessed of qualities miraculously healing and re- 
freshing, and the bandages and dressings were put 
on by so fair and gentle a hand, that even the 
pain usually produced by their removal became 
exquisite pleasure, by mere association; and he 
expressed his delight by the many kisses he im- 
printed onthat dear hand. Morh Bane blushed, and 
ever and anon whispered, that he would certainly 
hurt himself if he did not keep himself more quiet, 
But she was wrong. The less quiet he was in 
this way, the more rapidly the young fellow 
seemed to amend ; and so quick was his improve- 
ment, that in a week he was so well as to be able 
toget up. Whilst this week contributed so far to 
his bodily recovery, it was yet more successful in 
fostering the favourable progress of his love-suit. 
Janet Dhu was entirely forgotten and forgiven by 
all parties. It was manifest that she had fled 
from the country ; and Morh Bane now thank- 
fully looked to have no farther trouble from her. 

As neither Morh Bane nor her father had now 
any desire to plead for farther delay, the maiden’s 
final consent was given at length. They con- 
tinued the guests of Cathol Kerr, till he was again 
so perfectly well as to be able to go out to attend 
to his usual occupations; and in about a fortnight 
after that, the wedding was celebrated at her 
father's, and the bride was brought home in pro- 
cession, with all the usual parade of Highland 
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ceremonial, and with the blowing of bagpipes and | before he was heard, or before they could compre- 
the firing of guns. All the lads and lasses, and | hend that any opening of escape had been created 
older men and matrons of the neighbourhood, | for them. Then it was that they left the door, 
with whom both the bride and bridegroom were | and came rushing towards the ruined gable, where 
especially popular, were congregated, on this joy- | the opening, large as it was, got so choked by their 
ful occasion, in a large barn belonging to Cathol | pressure, that the barn was but slowly emptied of 
Kerr, where dancing began in the evening, and | its contents; so that, although it fortunately 
was carried on with great spirit. happened that all got out alive, many were sorely 
Their mirth and jollity had been going on for | burned by the falling beams. As for Cathol, he 
some hours, and were at their highest pitch. | no sooner saw that every one was out of the place, 
The bridegroom and bride were both on the floor, | than he conveyed his bride into her home hard 
dancing an animated reel, with the best man and | by ; and after seeing her safely lodged, he hastened 
best maid, as the bridegroom’s man and bride’s- | back to the burning barn, to administer what help 
maid are called in Scotland; when Morlh Bane, | he could to those who had suffered. Loud were 
whose face was towards an open window of the | the cries and curses against the wicked perpetrator 
barn, uttered a sudden scream, and sank down in | of this direful outrage. 
a seat that was near her. The eyes and attention | Janet Dhu! Janet Dhu! Let us find and 
of most of the guests were immediately directed | murder Janet Dhu! It was she who did this 
with anxiety towards her, in the belief that some | horrid deed! It was Janet Dhu who put fire to 
illness had come over her. But some individuals, | the barn, to burn us all to death! Let us hunt 
who chanced to be looking towards the window, | for her, and take her life on the spot !” 
exclaimed with one voice, “Janet Dhu!” For) Such were the shouts and threats that pre- 
one moment she was seen by all who turned | vailed; and by and by all who were young, 
their eyes that way; her head thrust quite | and not materially disabled, whether they were 
within the aperture ; her long hair tossed in wild men, or whether they were women, some armed 
confusion about her face, from which her eyes with such rustic weapons as they could snatch up, 
shot lurid glances towards the innocent bride. and some without any weapons at all, hurried 
But she had vanished in a moment, and, for a away to scour the neighbourhood, in search 
time, was forgotten, in the general solicitude that of her whom they resolved to sacrifice. Mean- 
arose about Morh Bane, and the undivided atten- while, some of the seniors, and others who 
tion that was paid to her. She had so far recovered remained, commenced a survey around the out- 
as to admit of the dancing going on, and the floor side of the walls of the barn, in the hope of gather- 
was already filled by the numerous couples, when ing, from appearances, some information as to the 
a strong odour of burning was smelt, and before a manner in which the incendiary had effected her 
minute had passed away, fire began to burst in- horrible work. A neighbouring peat-stack had 
wards through various parts of the thatched roof, been pulled down, and a great part of it was gone. 
as well as through the windows. Thealarmbecame A good many sheaves of corn had been taken 
instantaneously general; fearful screams arose; from one of the ricks ; heaps of peats, now small 
and a general rush was made for the door at the | in magnitude, but which had manifestly been 
eastern end of the barn. But there the pressure large, were still smouldering, in a red heat, oppo- 
against it became so great, that it was impossible site to the windows and door. It was clear as 
to open it. In vain were those behind entreated to noonday to every one, that, taking advantage of 
retire; and the suffocation of those in front the entire and intense occupation of both the 
appeared to be certain. Cathol Kerr, amidst the minds and bodies of those who were assembled 
general dismay and confusion, was the only indi- within the barn, in the dancing and merriment 
vidual who fully preserved his presence of mind. that was goiag forward; and finding that there 
He looked to the western end of the barn, and was no eye outside to watch her, she had piled up 
knowing that the gable wall there was merely great heaps of peats, mingled with broken-up 
built of sods and stones in alternate layers, he sheaves of corn, against the door and windows, 
seized up one of the benches, and assailed it with and after having thrown fire on various parts all 
a series of blows so forcible, that he soon succeeded | around the thatch, and introduced the insidious 
in making a large hole in it towards the founda-| germs of conflagration into the piles she had 
tion, after which the demolition of the greater made, she had waited till all was about to burst 
part of the remainder was achieved with com- into flames; and then, believing herself to be trium- 
parative ease and expedition. The flames inside phant in her wickedness, she had dared so far as 
of the barn now burst forth with tenfold fury, to show her head within the window, that she 
from the sudden accession of so great a volume of | might glut her vengeance by one last look at those 
air from without. No time was to be lost, for the whom she was thus so direfully sacrificing. After 
blazing rafters were beginning to crack and fall. | some hours, those who went so boldly away, with 
Without a moment’s delay, he lifted his bride in | the hope of catching her, returned one by one, all 
his arms, and bore her through the large opening | unsuccessful ; but each hoping, that some one 
he had made in the gable, calling loudly on the | among the rest had been more lucky. As they 
crowd of guests to follow him. Amidst the. compared notes together, fear fell upon the whole 
crushing, the shrieks, and the wailings that pre- | mass of them; and before they parted, no one 
vailed among those that were still vainly struggling doubted that Janet Dhu had, in some mysterious 
at the eastern end of the barn, some time elapsed manner, acquired powers much beyond those of a 
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human being. Whence these were said to be 
derived, we may well leave it to the sagacity of 
our readers to pronounce. 

The snug residence of Cathol Kerr was situated 
in an extremely wild, rocky, and picturesque glen, 
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the fractured and irregular sides of which, full of 
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at all times in a state of quiescence, resembling 
that of an unruffled mill-pond, so that the reflec- 
tions of the surrounding objects on its surface are 
hardly ever disturbed. 

It is not easy to conceive greater earthly happi- 
ness than was enjoyed by Cathol Kerr and Morh 


intricate creeks and sinuosities, are thickly fringed Bane after their marriage. Cathol pursued his 
with hazel groves, whence bare, lichen-tinted, and | various occupations, sometimes working on his 


fantastically-shaped cliffs, rear themselves up here 
and there, and look down on a lively active burn, 
that dances in merry mazes through the bottom, 
laughing and singing as it goes, until it enters a 
considerable freshwater lake, about a mile or two 
farther down. This finally discharges its waters 


into that well-known and extremely romantic sea | 


inlet, called Loch Roe, or the Nut Loch; a name 
which it derives from the profuse produce of the 
neighbouring hazel woods. Loch Roe has a very 
narrow entrance from the Western Sea, the width 
between the two rocky heads which guard it on 
either side being, perhaps, hardly so much as an 
hundred yards. Within this it expands conside- 
rably ; and it branches off, moreover, into a great 
number of small bays, which curiously indent the 
land. The whole of its shores are rocky ; and, on 


; 


| returned home. 


| 


little farm, and sometimes going to sea to fish, in 
a well-found boat he had moored in one of the 
little natural harbours of the loch ; and for the 
navigation of which he had always four good 
hands to assist him, who were paid by shares of 
the produce of their joint-fishing. His young 
wife busied herself in the minor cares of the farm, 
or in her household employment: it being her 
especial pride and pleasure to have a clean warm 
house, and a comfortable meal for him, when he 
As for the old man, her father, 
he sat in his arm-chair, by the fireside, the very 
picture of human contentment. Then they were 
so kind and charitable to all around them, that 
they made theméelves universally beloved ; and, 
as a proof of this, soon after the fire, all the stout 
working young fellows in the neighbourhood, 


the southern side, the crags rise into a group of | turned voluntarily out with their horses and tools, 
hills, of which that known by the name of Ard | and, in a few days, they built Cathol a much 
Roe, at its western end, thrusts out a bold bluff | better barn than that which had been burned. 


talon seawards, which guards the southern side of 
the entrance to the loch ; whilst its northern side 
is defended by a rocky point of lesser elevation. 
These form so complete a check to every sea, 
however tremendous, that may be rolling without, 
that every part of the haven within is preserved 





Months slipped away in this manner, without a 
thought of Janet Dhu, except when her name was 
transiently mentioned by some neighbour, and 
then it was only to repeat the general belief that 
she had fied from the country. 

( To be continued. ) 





MY OLD HOME. 


It was a vision of my home that rose before my gaze, 

As, midst the watches of the night, I dreamt of other 
days; 

A vision of my early home—how beautiful and bright ! 

But yet a sadness mingled with the image of delight. 


I thought I stood within its walls ; the sunshine shone | 


as gay 

As onthat morn I look’d my last, then tore myself away; 

The sheltering trees, the grassy plat which stretch’d 
before the door, 

Were still as freshly green and bright as they had been 
of yore. 


I saw the spots where once we play’d, the walks where 
once we ranged, 

And still they look’d the same to me, my heart alone 
was changed ; 

The churchyard walls stood gray and cold beneath the 
noonday sun, 


And F onggeng rested on the graves, as they of old had 
one. 
And ee these graves I noted one, though it was not 
alone; 
The =" sunshine softly play’d upon the sculptured 
ne, 
My — voice was in mine ears,as in my childhood’s 
ay, 
She told me of a Saviour’s love, and taught my lips to 
pray. 


1 saw each dear familiar spot,teach old familiar thing ; 


I felt once more upon my cheek my native breeze of 
Spring; 


And gladsome murmurs reach’d mine ear of many an | 


ancient strain, 


My father, with his snowy hair, sat in his wonted place, 

And smiles of fondest greeting shone on that beloved face ; 

And sister forms came crowding round, in happiness and 
tears, 


| To bid me welcome with the looks I loved in other years. 


For many days had pass’d away since I had last beea 
there, 

‘And I had left my father’s hearth to seek another’s care; 

Had left my childhood’s sunny spots, in other scenes to 


roam, 

And for another’s love gave up my loved ones and my 
home. 

There was no change in aught I saw; no envious shade 
had pass’d 

Above those fair and open brows, since I had seen them 
last. 

The laughing eye, the sunny smile, did still with them 
remain; 

But though they look’d the same to me, I did not feel 
the same. 

For life to me had oped its page, and though no grief 
had shed are: 


Its dark and chilling bitterness on my devoted head, 

I felt this world had other scenes than those I once had 
known, 

And I must share in other’s cares, if I would shun my 
own 


And such is life: its changing scenes, its sunshine and 
its gloom, 

Mast and still the veiled path which leads us to the 
tomb. 





And kindred voices welcomed me unto my home again. | 


Ah ! happy still that unto us the cheering hope is given, 


' To find, secure from earthly change, a lasting home in 
C. A.W. 


Heaven. 
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MR. CARLYLE'’S OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. * 


Tue world has now got, in an authentic form, 
the letters and speeches of Wellington, of Nel- 
son, of Chatham, of Washington, and a hundred 
more of lesser repute, then why not those of 
“The Man Oliver Cromwell?” He was surely 
of not leas mark than the greatest of them. So, 
and rightly, thinks Mr. Carlyle; who, treat- 
ing very cavalierly the voluminous all that has 
for two hundred years been said of this prince 
of Puritans, girds on his armour, and sets him- 
self to the Herculean task of clearing away | 
whole cart-loads of the rubbish which has over-_| 





. T 
whelmed the character and memory of his hero, | 


and of exhibiting the “ Man Oliver” by the light | 
of his own unquestioned writings and neste. | 
mances ; which may best show the true man, and | 
also, surely, much of the genuine history of the | 
Cromwellian period. 
Into this rich mine we cannot in the passing | 
month drive a deep shaft ; but leaving, or nearly so, | 
Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, untouched, we 
shall, however cursorily, notice how Mr. Car- 
lyle has “ elucidated” them, and made of the | 
Protector a hero yet greater than his Odin or his | 
Mahomet. He sets out, in the first place, with | 
an introduction, entitled “ Anti-Dryasdust,” and | 
which is just another chapter of “ Sartor Resartus;” | 
bearing upon the seventeenth century, as well as | 
the present degenerate age ; which no one has a. 
better knack of tickling in a peculiar way— | 
of piquing, and yet pleasing, than the commen- | 
tator on Cromwell — no, not even his Master, Jean | 
Paul. In the second chapter, “ On the Biogra- 
phies of Oliver,” we have a dim or oracular inti- | 
mation, that Mr. Carlyle may one day add 
another “dull book” “ tothe thousand, dull every | 
one of them,” that have been issued on this subject. | 
And then we have a few sharp shots at the 
“ wretched old books” about “ Oliver,” and their | 
framers ; at Noble and “ Carrion Heath ;” but no | 





mention whatever of modern or living writers on | 
Cromwell and his era, save one, which is highly | 
complimentary to Mr. Forster, author of the | 
** Statesmen of the Commonwealth.” 

“ The Cromwell kindred” brings forth nothing | 
new, where, indeed, nothing new was to be found. | 
The old story is merely set forth in the Carlyle | 
characters or hieroglyphics ;—whiech many people | 
pretend they cannot understand ; though nothing | 
can be more easily read, or is really more simple, | 
after one has, through five sentences or so, sought 
the key. No style could, in fact, be more easily 
imitated than that of Mr. Carlyle, by such wags 
as the authors of “ The Rejected Addresses ;” | 
though some of the ideas lie far beyond their 
reach, which he so quaintly and fantastically, 
and, to say all in a word, so affectedly dresses 
up; for nearly the same purpose which makes 
itinerant and other showmen attire their walk- 
ing or riding human advertisements in extravagant 





/ a grand treat for little Oliver. 


and obsolete garbs and costumes, to attract the 
general gaze, and draw gaping spectators to their 
wonderful performances. 

Mr. Carlyle has personally, as we infer, visited 
Huntingdon and St. Ives, and other places con- 
nected with the personal history of “ Oliver,” 
since he gives very graphic pen-and-ink sketches of 
the old English town and its vicinity, and of St. 
Ives, which we take to be one of the very ugliest 
and most sluggish small market towns in all 
broad England. He imagines that the mother of 
Cromwell, Elizabeth Steward, may, as is always 
asserted, have been “ some half of a fractional part 
of a cousin to Charles Stuart, King of England.” 
Nor does he strenuously deny that Oliver’s father, 
as a matter of thrifty management, may have 
malted and actually brewed part of the grain 
raised on his own land ; and that thus Cromwell 
may have merited the contumelious charge of 
being “a brewer's son.” It is enough that Uliver’s 
father, Robert, was a respectable country gentle- 
man, the son of the knight of Hinchinbrook, and 
connected with the best gentry of the neighbouring 
Fens; and, which is far more to the purpose, the 
cousin-german of John Hampden. Norhas Mr. Car- 
lyle a doubt but that “ Oliver’s” family was related 
to that of the “ Thomas Cromwell” of Henry VIII. 
though Cromwell himself disowned the connexion. 
Mr. Carlyle labours as hard, and as minutely, to 
clear up such points, as if this account of “ the 
Cromwell kindred” formed a finished chapter of 
the Life which he half promises—and gives as 


much of birth and genealogy as the unheraldic 


plain reader can well bear, But, at last, we get 
to the early boyhood of “ Oliver,’ which reads 
exactly as if Jean Paul Richter had written it, 
and Mr. Carlyle made a free translation. It 
runs thus :— 


Early in January of this year, (1603,) the old Grand- 
father, Sir Henry, ‘the Golden Knight,’ at Hinchinbrook, 


| died : our Oliver, not quite four years old, saw funeralia 


and crapes, saw Father and Uncles with grave faces, and 
understood not well what it meant,—understood only, 
or tried to understand, that the good old Grandfather 


| Was gone away, and would never pat his head any 
/more. The maternal Grandfather, at Ely, was yet, and 
| for above a dozen years more, living. 


The same year, four months afterwards, King James, 
coming from the North to take possession of the English 


crown, lodged two nights at Hinchinbrook; with royal 


retinue, with immense sumptuosities, addressings, knight- 
makings, ceremonial exhibitions; which must have been 
His Majesty came from 
the Belvoir-Castle region, “ hunting all the way,” on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, 27th April, 1603; and set off, 
through Huntingdon and Godmanchester, towards Roy- 
ston, on Friday forenoon. The Cambridge Doctors 
brough thim an Address while here; Uncle Oliver, besides 
the ruinously splendid entertainments, gave him hounds, 
horses, and astonishing gifts, at his departure. In return 
there were knights created, Sir Oliver first of the batch, 
we may suppose; King James had decided that there 
should be no reflection for the want of Knights at least, 
Among the large batches manufactured next year was 
Thomas Steward of Ely, henceforth Sir Thomas, Mrs. 








* Two Volumes Octavo ; with Portrait of Cromwell, &c. Pp. 1214. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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Robert Cromwell’s Brother, our Oliver’s Uncle. Hinch- 
inbrook got great honour by this and other royal visits; 
but found it, by and by, a dear-bought honour. 
Oliver’s Biographers, or rather Carrion Heath, his first 
Biographer, whom the others have copied, introduce 
various tales into these early years of Oliver: of his 
being run away with by an ape, along the leads of 
Hinchinbrook, and England being all but delivered from 
him, had the Fates so ordered it; of his seeing prophetic 
spectres; of his robbing orchards, and fighting tyran- 


nously with boys; of his acting in School Plays; of his, Xc. | 


&c.—The whole of which, grounded on “ Human Stupi- 
dity,” and Carrion Heath alone, begs us to give it Chris- 
tian burial once for all. Oliver attended the Public 
School of Huntingdon, which was then conducted by a 
Dr. Beard, of whom we shall hear again; he learned, to 
appearance moderately well, what the sons of other 
gentlemen were taught in such places; went through the 
universal destinies which conduct all men from child- 
hood’ to youth, in a way not particularized in any one 
point by an authentic record. Readers of lively imagi- 
nation can follow him on his bird-nesting expeditions, 
to the top of “‘ Barnabee’s big Tree,” and elsewhither, if 
they choose; on his fen-fowling expeditions, social sports, 
and labours manifold; vacation-visits to his Uncles, to 
Aunt Hampden, and Cousin John among others: all these 
things must have been; but how they specially were, is 
for ever hidden from all men. 


Like Mr. Knight, in his very pleasing conjectural 
biography of the childhood and boyhood of 
Shakspere, Mr. Carlyle often adverts to con- 
temporary public events ; and,among other move- 
ments, to the first germ and development of Pu- 
ritanism, and its probable effects on the dawning 
mind of young Oliver. As a specimen of this vivi- 
fying mode of writing biography, inaccurate as it 
may be, we must indulge in an extract, still ima- 
gining that here we are copying from what must 
have been originally intended fur part of a com- 
plete Life of the Protector ; so ample is the scale 
on which it is composed. 

In November, 1605, there likewise came to Robert 
Cromwell’s house, no question of it, news of the thrice 
unutterable Gunpowder Plot. Whereby King, Parlia- 


ment, and God’s Gospel in England, were to have been, 
in one infernal moment, blown aloft; and the Devil’s 








poisonous confusions of the Romish Babylon, substituted | 


in their room! The eternal Truth of the Living God to 
become an empty formula, a shamming grimace of the 


and Robert Cromwell’s house, with talk enough, in the 
winter of Oliver’s sixth year. And again, in the summer 
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1612, and the prospective accession of Prince Charles, 
fitter for a ceremonial Archbishop than a governing King, 
as some thought,—will not be forgotten. Then how the 
Elector Palatine was married; and troubles began to 
brew in Germany; and little Dr. Laud was made Arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon:— such news the Historical 
Student can supply. And, on the whole, all students 
and persons can know always that Oliver’s mind was 
kept full of news, and never wanted for pabulum ! 


Oliver, born in 1599, in 1616 was entered at 
Cambridge. ‘ 
Curious enough, of all days, on this same day Shak- 


spere, as his stone monument still testifies, at Stratford- 
on-Avon, died : 


Obiit Anno Domini 1616. 
fEtatis 53. Die 23 Apr. 


While Oliver Cromwell was entering himself of Sidney- 
Sussex College, William Shakspere was taking his fare- 
well of this world. Oliver’s Father had, most likely, 
come with him; it is but twelve miles from Huntingdon; 
you can go and come in a day. Oliver’s Father saw 
Oliver write in the Album at Cambridge: at Stratford, 
Shakspere’s Ann Hathaway was weeping over his bed. 
The first world-great thing that remains of English 
History, the Literature of Shakspere, was ending; the 
second world-great thing that remains of English His- 
tory,the armed Appeal of Puritanism to the Invisible God 
of Heaven against many very Visible Devils, on Earth 
and Elsewhere, was, so to speak, beginning. They have 
their exits and their entrances. Aud one People in its 
time plays many parts. 

Mr. Carlyle, in his own quaint involuted fashion 
of connecting his words, denies roundly that Crom- 
well, coming early to his patrimony, was a wild 
youth, addicted to gaming and other vices, of 
which there is, at all events, no better evidence than 
the assertion of “ Carrion Heath;” and he sees no 
satisfactory evidence of Oliver ever having studied 
law, or being of any “Inn.” Butif it so happened 
that Oliver was in London upon Thursday the 
29th October, 1618, he might, very probably, have 
been eye-witness to a great and striking scene. 
There is no denying this ; and so, apropos des bottes, 
we see, and are right well-pleased to see, the last 


hours of Raleigh painted by Mr. Carlyle :-— 


Gospel, and accursed incredibilities, idolatries, and | 


This morning, if Oliver, as is probable, were now in 
Town studying Law, he might be eye-witness of a great 


and very strange scene: the Last Scene in the life of 


of his eleventh year, in May, 1610, there doubtless failed | 


not news and talk, how the Great Henry was stabbed in 
Paris streets: assassinated by the Jesuits;—black sons 
of the Scarlet Woman, murderous to soul and to body. 


Other things, in other years, the diligent Historical | 


Student will supply according to faculty. The History 
of Europe, at that epoch, meant essentially the struggle 
of Protestantism against Catholicism,—a broader form 
of that same struggle, of devout Puritanism against 


dignified Ceremonialism, which forms the History of | as he said;—and the Spaniards, who found King J 


England then. Henry the Fourth of France, so long as 
he lived, was still to be regarded as the head of Pro- 
testantism; Spain, bound up with the Austrian empire, 
as that of Catholicism. Henry’s “ Grand Scheme,” 
naturally strove to carry Protestant England along 
with it; James, till Henry’s death, held on, in a loose 
way, by Henry; and his Political History, so far as he 
has any, may be considered to lie there. After Henry’s 
death, he fell off to“ Spanish Infantas,” to Spanish 
interests; and, as it were, ceased to have any History, 
nay began to have a negative one. 

Among the events which Historical Students wil! sup- 
ply for Robert Cromwell’s house, and the spiritual 
pabulum of young Oliver, the Death of Prince Henry im 


| 


i 


strong heart “ breaking,’—still strength eno 





Three-hatted Chimera! These things did fill Huntingden, | Sir Walter Raleigh. Raleigh was beheaded in Old 


Palace Yard; he appeared on the scaffuld there “ about 
8 o’clock” that morning; “an immense crowd,” all 
London, and in a sense all England, looking on. A cold 
hoar-frosty morning. Ear] of Arundel, now known to us 
by his Greek Marbles; Earl of Doncaster, (“ Sardana- 
palus” Hay, ultimately Earl of Carlisle:) these with 
other earls and dignitaries sat looking through windows 
near by; to whom Raleigh in his last brief manful 
speech appealed, with response from them. He had 
failed of finding Eldorados in the ladies lately; he had 
failed, and also succeeded, in many things in his time : 
he returned home with his brain and his heart “ broken,” 


willing, now wished that he should die. A very ie 
scene. Such a man, with his head grown gray; — is 
in it 
to break with dignity. Somewhat proudly he laid his 
old gray head on the block; as if sa — better than 
words, “ There then!” The Sheriff red to let him 
warm himself again, within doors again ata fire. “ Nay, 
let us be swift,” said Raleigh; “ in few minutes my ague 
will return upon me, and if I be not dead before that, 
they will say 1 tremble for fear.” If Oliver, among 
“ the immense crowd,” saw this scene, as is conceivable 
enough, he would not want for reflections on it. 


Whether Oliver saw Raleigh beheaded or not, 
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he certainly did, about this time, both see and woo 
Filizabeth Bourchier, daughter of a city knight, to 
whom, at the age of twenty-one, he was married 
in St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate. The young 
couple went to keep house with Oliver's mother. 


The Son, as new head of the house, an inexperienced 
head, but a teachable, ever-learning one, was to take his 
Father’s place; and with a wise Mother and a good Wife, 
harmonizing tolerably well we shall hope, was to manage 
as he best might. Here he continued, unnoticeable but 
easily imaginable by History, for almost ten years: 
farming lands; most probably attending quarter-sessions ; 
doing the civic, industrial, and social duties, in the 
common way ;—living as his Father before him had done. 
His first child was born here, in October 1621; a son, 
Robert, baptized at St. John’s Church on the 13th of the 
month, of whom nothing fartheris known. . . . 

In October 1623, there was an illumination of tallow 
lights, a ringing of bells, and gratulation of human 
hearts in all Towns in England, and doubtless in Hun- 
tingdon too, on the safe return of Prince Charles from 
Spain without the Infanta. A matter of endless joy to 
all true Englishmen of that day, though no Englishman 
of this day feels any interest in it one way or the other. 
But Spain, even more than Rome, was the chosen throne 
of Popery; which in that time meant temporal and 
eternal Damnability, Falsity to God’s Gospel, love of pro- 
sperous Darkness rather than of suffering Light; infinite 
baseness rushing short-sighted upon infinite peril for 
this world and for all worlds. King James, with his 
worldly-wise endeavourings to marry his son into some 
first-rate family, never made a falser calculation than 
in this grand business of the Spanish Match. The soul 
of England abhorred to have any concern with Spain or 
things Spanish. Spain was as a black Domdaniel, which, 
had the floors of it been paved with diamonds, had the 
Infanta of it come riding in such a Gig of Respectability 
as was never driven since Phaéton’s Sun-chariot took 
the road,no honest English soul could wish to have 
concern with. Hence England illuminated itself. The 
articulate tendency of this Solomon King had unfortu- 
nately parted company altogether with the inarticulate 
but ineradicable tendency of the Country he presided 


over. The Solomon King struggled one way; and the | 
English Nation, with its very life-fibres, was compelled to | 


struggle another way. 
wide enongh ! 


The rent by degrees became 


For the present, England is all illuminated, a new | 
parliament is summoned ; which welcomes the breaking | 


of the Spanish Match, as one might welcome the break- 
ing of a Dr. Fanstus’s Bargain, and a deliverance from 
the power of sorcerers. Uncle Oliver served in this 
parliament, as was his wont, for Huntingdonshire. 
They and the Nation, with one voice, impelled the poor 
old King to draw out his fighting tools at last, and 
beard this Spanish Apollyon, instead of making mar- 
riages with it. No Pitt’s crusade against the French 
Sanseulottism in the end of the Eighteenth Century 
could be so welcomed by English Preservers of the 
Game, as this defiance of the Spanish Apollyon was by 
Englishmen in general in the end of the Seventeenth. 
The Palatinate was to be recovered, after all; Protestant- 
ism, the sacred cause of God’s Light and Truth against 


the Devil’s Falsity and Darkness, was to be fought for | 


and secured. Supplies were voted; “drums beat in 
the City” and elsewhere, as they had done three years 


ago, to the joy of all men, when the Palatinate was first | 


to be “defended:” but now it was to be “ recovered ;” 
now a decisive effort was to be made. 

In these years Cromwell was subject to hypo- 
chondriac maladies, and his physician was often 
sent for at midnight to the “ spleen-struck ” 
patient, who as often thought “ he was just going 
to die,” and had fancies about “the Town Cross,” 
—upon which Mr. Carlyle thus dilates — 


Brief intimation, of which the reflective reader may 
make a great deal. Samuel Johnson, too, had hypo- 


chondrias; all great souls are apt to have, and to be in 
thick darkness generally, till the eternal ways and tlie 
celestial guiding-stars disclose themselves, and the 
vague Abyss of Life knit itself up into Firmaments for 
them. Temptations in the wilderness, Choices of Her- 
cules, and the like, in succinct or loose form, are ap- 
pointed for every man that will assert a soul in himself 
and be a man. Let Oliver take comfort in his dark 
sorrows and melancholies. The quantity of sorrow he 
has, does it not mean withal the quantity of sympathy 
he has, the quantity of faculty and victory he shall yet 
have? “ Our sorrow is the inverted image of our noble- 
ness.” The depth of our despair measures what capa- 
bility and height of claim we have to hope. Black 
smoke as of Tophet filling al] your universe, it can yet 
by true heart-energy become flame and brilliancy of 
Heaven. Courage ! 

It is therefore in these years, undated by history, 
that we must place Oliver’s clear recognition of Calvin- 
istic Christianity; what he, with unspeakable joy, would 
name his Conversion, his deliverance from the jaws of 
Eternal Death. Certainly a grand epoch for a man: 
properly the one epoch ; the turning-point which guides 
upwards, or guides downwards, him and his activity for 
evermore, Wilt thou join with the Dragons ? wilt thou 
join with the Gods? Of thee, too, the question is asked, 
Whether by a man in Geneva gown, by a man in “ Four 
surplices at Allhallow-tide,” with words very imperfect; 
or by no man and no words, but only by the Silences, by 
the Eternities, by the Life everlasting and the Death 
everlasting. That the “Sense of difference between 
Right and Wrong” had filled all Time and all Space for 
man, and bodied itself forth into a Heaven and Hell for 
him: this constitutes the grand feature of those Puritan 
Old-Christian Ages; this is the element which stamps 
them as heroic, and has rendered their works great, 
manlike, fruitful to all generations. It is by far the 
memorablest achievement of our Species; without that 
element, in some form or other, nothing of Heroic had 
ever been among us. 

For many centuries, Catholic Christianity, a fit er- 
bodiment of that divine Sense, had been current more or 
less, making the generations noble: and here in Eng- 
laud, in the Century called the Seventeenth, we see the 
last aspect of it hitherto,—not the last of all, it is to be 
| hoped. Oliver was henceforth a Christian man; believed 





, in God, not on Sundays only, but on all days, in all 
_ places, and in all cases. 


Is this to be held as the one distinct profession of 
his own religious opinions, his own belief, which, 
amidst a world of the vague, the formless, and 
_shadowless, which, on the question of religion, lie 
| scattered throughout his writings, may henceforth 
| be assumed as the creed of one who has in turns 

praised and denounced the good and the evil in 
| every sect under the sun—Odinism and Mahomed- 
| anism, with Papistry? Some of Mr. Carlyle’s late 
productions made the High Church party,—actually 
the Puseyites, fancy that he was veering round to 
the right side, and welcome a potent auxiliary. The 
present work will set them right ; but neither must 
the Scottish True-blue Presbyterians and their 
| Free Church, fancy that their ancestors have 
gained him. No, no: it is thus he treats them — 
The Scotch People, the first beginners of this grand 
Puritan Revolt, which we may define as an attempt to 
bring the Divine Law of the Bible into actual practice 
in men’s affairs on the Earth, are still one and all reso- 
jute for that object; but they are getting into sad diffi- 
culties as to realizing it. Not easy to realize such a 
thing : besides true will, there need heroic gifts, the 
highest that Heaven gives, for realizing it! Gifts which 
have not been vouchsafed the Scotch People at present 
The letter of their Covenant presses heavy on these 
men; traditions, formulas, dead letters of many things 
press heavy on them. On the whole, they too are but 
what we call Pedants in conduct, not Poets: the sheep- 
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skin record failing them, and old use-and-wont ending, 
they cannot farther; they look into a sea of troubles, 
shoreless, starless, on which there seems no navigation 
possible. 


Yhe faults or misfortunes of the Scotch People, in| W i 
their Puritan business, are many: but properly their | fair of a Book; the mournfullest torpedo rubbish-heap 


| of jewels buried under sordid wreck and dust and dead 


grand fault is this, That they have produced for it no 
sufficiently heroic man among them. No man that has 
an eye to see beyond the letter and the rubric. 


Whatever Mr. Carlyle may be, his “ Oliver” 
was now an avowed Puritan, and he 


consorted with Puritans in general, many of whom 


were Gentry of his own rank, some of them Nobility of | 


much higher rank. A modest devout man, solemnly 
intent “ to make his calling and his election sure, *—to 
whom, in credible dialect, the Voice of the Highest had 


spoken. Whose earnestness, sagacity, and manful worth | 


gradually made him conspicuous in his circle among 
such.— The Puritans were already numerous. John 


Pym the like ; Lord Brook, Lord Say, Lord Montague,— 
Puritans in the better ranks,and in every rank, abounded. 
Already, either in conscious act, or in clear tendency, 
the far greater part of the serious Thought and Man- 
hood of England had declared itself Puritan. 


There is a blank of several years in the life of 
“ Oliver,’ when we find him a captain in the army 


! 
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laments to find such a Parliament smothered under Dry - 


_asdust’s shot-rubbish. The memory of it, could any real 





of the Parliament, and King Charles plunged into | 


a sea of troubles with that refractory body. 


be composed. Alas, it would not do. This Parliament 


: | to speak ? 
Hampden, Oliver’s cousin, was a devout Puritan, John | P 


memory of it rise upon honourable gentlemen and us, 
might be admonitory, — would be astonishing at least. 
We must clip one extract from Rushworth’s huge Rag- 


ashes, one jewel to the wagon-load;—and let the 
reader try to make a visual scene of it as he can. 


The letter of Thomas Alured is not for us, who 
must not lose view of the other, the modern “ True 
Thomas,” and his commentary on the scene of 
“ weeping.” 

This scene Oliver saw, and formed part of; one of 
the memorablest he was ever in. Why did those old 
honourable gentlemen “ weep?” How came tough old 
Coke upon Lyttleton, one of the toughest men ever 
made, to melt into tears like a girl, and sit down unable 
The modern honourable gentleman cannot 
tell. Let him consider it, and try if he can tell! And 
then, putting off his Shot-belt, and striving to put on 
some Bible-doctrine, some earnest God’s Truth or other, 
— try if he can discover why he cannot tell !— 

The Remonstrance against Buckingham was perfect- 
ed; the hounds having got allupon the scent. Bucking- 
ham was expressly “named,” a daring feat: and so 
loud were the hounds, and such a tune in their baying, 
his Majesty saw good to confirm, and ratify beyond 
shadow of cavil, the invaluable Petition of Right, and 


| thereby produce “ bonfires,” and bob-majors upon all 

Unfortunate king, we see him chafing, stamping, — | 
a very fiery steed, but bridled, check-bitted, by innu- | 
merable straps and considerations; struggling much to | 


' 


was more Puritanic, more intent on rigorous Law and | 
divine Gospel, than any other had ever been. As, indeed, Oliver, of course, went home to Huntingdon to his 
all these Parliaments grow strangely in Puritanism ; | harvest-work ; England continued simmering and sound- 
more and ever more earnest rises from the hearts of | ing as it might. 

them all, “O Sacred Majesty, lead us not to Antichrist, | 


to Illegality, to temporal and eternal Perdition!” 
Nobility and Gentry of England were then a very 
strange body of men. The English Squire of the Seven- 
teenth Century clearly appears to have believed in God, 
not as a figure of speech, but as a very fact, very awful 
tv the heart of the English Squire, “ He wore his Bible- 


The | 


| 


doctrine round him,” says one, “ as our Squire wears his | 


thot-belt ; went abroad with it nothing doubting.” 


King Charles was going on his father’s course, only with | 
frightful acceleration: he and his respectable Traditions | 
and Notions, clothed in old sheepskin and respectable | 


Church-tippets, were all pulling one way ; England and 
the Eternal Laws pulling another ;—the rent fast widen- 
ing till no man could heal it. 

This was the celebrated Parliament which framed the 
Petition of Right, and set London all-astir with “ bells 
and bonfires” at the passing thereof; and did other 
feats not to be particularized here. Across the murkiest 
element in which any great Entity was ever shown to 
liuman creatures, it still rises, after much consideration, 
tu the modern man, in a dim but undeniable manner, as 
a most brave and noble Parliament. 


The like of which | 


were worth its weight in diamonds, even now ;—but has | 


grown very unattainable now, next door to incredible 
now.~— We have to say that this Parliament chastised 
sycophant Priests, Mainwaring, Sibthorp, and other 
Arminian sycophants, a disgrace to God’s Church; that 
it had an eye to other still more elevated Church-Syco- 





bells. Old London was sonorous ; in a blaze with joy- 
fires. Soon after which, this Parliament, as London, 
and England, and it, all still continued somewhat too 
sonorous, was hastily, with visible royal anger, pro- 
rogued till October next,—till January as it proved. 


In the same desultory style, the History of the 
period is continued. Buckingham is assassinated, 


_and his murderer, Felton, executed with Mr. Car- 


lyle’s own touch; and the session is opened with 
“Tonnage and Poundage,” and all that grew out 
of those cabalistic words. 


In regard to religion, also, matters looked equally ill. 
Sycophant Mainwaring, just censured in Parliament, 
had been promoted to a fatter living. Sycophant Mon- 
tague, in the like circumstances, to a Bishopric: Laud 
was in the act of consecrating him at Croydon, when the 
news of Buckingham’s death came thither. There 
needed to be a Committee of Religion. The House re- 
solved itself into a Grand Committee of Religion, and 
did not want for matter. Bishop Neile of Winchester, 
Bishop Laud, now of London, were a frightfully cere- 
monial pair of Bishops; the fountain they of innumerable 
tendencies to Papistry and the old clothes of Babylon ! 
It was in this Committee of Religion, on the 11th day 
of February, 1628-9, that Mr. Cromwell, Member for 
Huntingdon, stood up and made his first Speech, a frag- 
ment of which has found its way into history, and is 
now known to all mankind. He said “ he had heard by 
relation from one Dr. Beard, (his old schoolmaster at 


Huntingdon) that Dr. Alablaster had preached flat 


Popery at Paul’s Cross; and that the Bishop of Win- 
chester (Dr. Neile) had commanded him, as his Diocesan, 


phants, as the mainspring of all ; but was cautious to | he should preach nothing to the contrary. Mainwaring, 
give offence by naming them. That it carefully “ab- so justly censured in this House for his sermons, was, 


stained from naming the Duke of Buckingham.” 


were reasonable discussion of grievances. That in 
manner it was most gentle, soft-spoken, cautious, reve- 
rential; and in substance most resolute and valiant. 


That | 


it decided on giving ample subsidies, but not till there | 


by the same Bishop’s means, preferred to a rich living. 
If these are the steps to Church-preferment,” added he, 


|“ what are we to expect!” 


| 


Dr. Beard, as the reader knows, is Oliver’s old school- 
master at Huntingdon, a grave, speculative, theological 


Truly with valiant patient evergy, in a slow steadfast | old gentleman, seemingly,— and on a level with the latert 
English manner, it carried, across infinite confused | news fromtown. Of poor Dr. Alablaster there may be 
opposition and discouragement, its Petition of Right, | found some indistinct, and instantly forgetable, parti- 
and what else it had to carry. Four hundred brave | culars in Wood's Athena. Paul's Cross, of which 1 
inen,— brave men and true, after their sort! One | have seen old Prints, was a kiud of Stone Tent, * with 
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leaden roof,” at the north-east corner of Paul’s Cathe- | we are told, incurred the peril of having his ears 


dral, where sermons were still, and had long been, 


in the open air; crowded devout congregations — 


gathering there, with forms to sit on, if yo came early. 
Queen Elizabeth used to “tune her ts,” she said, 
when there was any great thing on hand; as Governing 
Persons now strive to tane their Morning Newspapers. 
Paul’s Cross, a kind of Times newspaper, but edited 
partly by Heaven itself, was then a most important 
entity! Alablaster, to the horror of mankind, was 
heard preaching “ flat Popery” there, —“ prostituting 





our columns” in that scandalous manner! and Neile | 


had forbidden him to preach against it. “ What are we 


to expect !” 
The record of this world-famous utterance of Oliver 


still lies in manuscript in the British Museum, in Mr. | 
Crewe’s Note- Book, or another’s : it was first printed in | 


a wretched old Book called the Ephemeris Parliamen- 
taria, professing to be compiled by Thomas Faller; and 
actunlly containing a Preface recognisable as his, but 
nothing else that we can so recognise : for “ quaint old 
Fuller” is a man of talent, and this book looks as if 
compiled by some spiritual Nightmare, rather than a 
rational Man. 

This Parliament, forcing the Speaker to keep 
his place, passed their memorable protest against 
Arminianism, Papistry, and illegal Tonnage and 
Poundage ; and, when it was abruptly dissolved, 
Cromwell may once more be presumed to have gone 
home to Huntingdon ; and no more Parliaments 
were summoned for many years, while the Bishops 
as they pleased worked out their fancies. 


Vexations, spiritual and fiscal, beyond what we can | 


well fancy now, afflicted the souls of men. The English 
Nation was patient; it endured in silence, with prayer 
that God, in justice and mercy, would look upon it. 
The King of England, with his chief priests, was going 


one way; the Nation of England, by eternal laws, was | Little Gidding, the very model for a Puseyite on 


going another: the split became too wide for healing. 


During this long interval, “ Oliver” had sold his 
properties at Huntingdon, and commenced grazier 
and farmer, on a large scale, at St. Ives. 


His mother still at Huntingdon, within few miles of 
him, he could still superintend and protect her existence 
there, while managing his new operations at St. Ives. 
He continued here till the summer or spring of 1636. 
A studious imagination may sufficiently construct the 


figure of his equable life in those years. Diligent grass- | 


farming, — mowing, milking, cattle-marketing: add 
“hypochondria,” fits of the blackness of darkness, with 
glances of the brightness of very Heaven; prayer, reli- 
gious reading and meditation ; household epochs, joys 
and cares;—-we have a solid, substantial, inoffensive 





cropt ; and further, ‘ 


It carries our thought to extensive world-transactions 
over sea, to reflect, that in the end of this same year, 
“6 November, 1632,” the great Gustavus died on the 
field of Liitzen, fighting against Wallenstein; victorious 
for the last time. While Oliver Cromwell walked 
peacefully intent on cattle-husbandry, that winter-day, 
on the grassy banks of the Ouse at St. Ives, Gustavus 
Adolphus, shot through the back, was sinking from his 
horse in the battle-storm far off, with these words :— 
“Ich habe genug, Bruder ; rette Dich. Brother, 1 have 
got enough; save thyself.” 

On the 19th of the same month, November )632, 
died likewise Frederick Elector Palatine, titular King 
of Bohemia, husband of King Charles’s sister, and father 
of certain princes, Rupert and others, who came to be 
well known in our History. Elizabeth, the Widow, was 
left with a large family of them in Holland, very bare 
of money, of resource, or immediate hope; but conducted 
herself, as she had all along done, in a way that gained 
much respect. “ Alles fir Ruhm und Ihr, All for Glory 
and Her,’ were the words Duke Bernhard of Weimar 
carried on his flag, through many battles in that Thirty- 
Years War. She was of Puritan tendency; understood 
to care little about the Four Surplices at Allhallowtide, 
and much for the root of the matter. 


The reader will, by this time, perceive that if 
Mr. Carlyle can make a hit, he never foregoes the 
opportunity, though he may turn back, wheel far 
enough round, or fly off at a tangent, to strike the 
blow effectually. That dealt in the extract below 
is not far amiss, however, in these times of revivals 
and conversions to Komanism. Charles the First, in 
a northern progress, had visited the establishment 
of Little Gidding, on the western border of the 
same county in which Oliver was now a farmer. 


| Newmaniac Institution, was 


| 
} 
| 
i 


A surprising Establishment, now in full flower; 
wherein above fourscore persons, including domestics, 
with Ferrar and his Brother, and aged Mother, at the 
head of them, had devoted themselves to a kind of 
Protestant Monachism, and were getting much talked 


of in those times. They followed celibacy, and merely 
religious duties; employed themselves in “ binding of 


| another as on shipboard; and never allowing, at any 


Farmer of St. Ives, hoping to walk with integrity and | 


humble devout diligence through this world, and, by his | 


Maker’s infinite mercy, to escape destruction, and; find | 


eternal salvation in wider Divine Worlds. This latter, | 
this is the grand clause in his Life, which dwarfs all other | 
clauses. Much wider destinies than he anticipated already have a tolerably clear idea of the character 
were appointed him on earth; but that, in comparison of Mr. Carlyle’s work. 

to the alternative of Heaven or Hell to all Eternity, was | 


a mighty small matter. 
The lands he rented are still there, recognisable to the 
tourist ; gross, boggy 


Prayerbooks,” embroidering of hassocks; in almsgiving 
also, and what charitable work was possible in that 
desert region; above all, they kept up, night and day, a 


| continual repetition of the English Liturgy; being 


| 
j 


divided into relays and watches, one watch relieving 


hour, the sacred fire to go out. This also, as a feature 
of the times, the modern reader is to meditate. In 
Isaac Walton's “ Lives,” there is some drowsy notice of 
these people, not unknown to the modern reader. 
These little, quaint, and pithy extracts might 


be multiplied abundantly, but our readers must 


The Ship-money Writ, now, in 1634, had just 


come out, and “Cousin Hampden” had decided 
lands, fringed with willow-trees, not to pay it ; and now we first get hold of Oliver's 


at the east end of the small Town of St. lves, which is | own letters, and the eccentric “ Elucidations” of 


still noted as a cattle-market in those parts. 


By framing the narrative somewhat like the 
Almanac Chronicles, which tell that on this day 
such and such a thing happened, the most remark- 
able events of the period are recorded in the “ Klu- 
cidations,” and are welcome enough in themselves, 
though occasionally somewhat away from the mat- 
ter in hand. Thus, in the same year that Crom- 
well’s seventh child was born, at St. Ives, Prynne, 





his Editor. 


| 
' 
; 


It must, by his own showing, have cost Mr. 
Carlyle incredible pains to collect the Letters and 
Speeches of Cromwell, which lie scattered, in print 
and manuscript, in a hundred repositories. Of the 
Speeches, he considers himself the first reader for 
nearly two centuries past; but with so many 
“ Histories of England,” and of “the Common- 
wealth” and its Statesmen, this is surely im- 
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probable ; or else History. is indeed but the Old 
Almanag it has been called. But the hard task 
was not ungrateful; and now Mr. Carlyle tells 


us :— : 

Whatever words authentically proceeding from Oliver 
himself I could any where find yet surviving, 1 have 
here gathered; and will now, with such minimum of 
annotation as may suit that object, offer them to the 
reader. That is the purport of this Book. I have 
ventured to believe that, to certain patient, earnest 
readers, these old dim Letters of a noble English Man 
might, as they had done to myself, become dimly legible 
again; might dimly present, better than all other 
evidence, the noble figure of the Man himself again. 
Certainly there is Historical instruction in these Letters 
—Historical, and perhaps other and better. At least it 
is with Heroes and God-inspired men that I, for my part, 
would far rather converse, in what dialect soever they 
speak! Great, ever fruitful; profitable for reproof, 
for encouragement, for building up in manful purposes 
and works, are the words of those that in their day 
were men. . ° ; . ° 

I called these letters good,—but, withal, only good of 
their kind. No eloquence, elegance—not always even 
clearness of expression—is to be looked for in them. 
They are written with far other than literary aims; 
written, most of them, in the very flame and conflagra- 
tion of a revolutionary struggle, and with an eye to the 
despatch of indispensable, pressing business alone: but 
it will be found, I conceive, that for such end they are 
well written. Superfluity, as if by a natural law of the 
case, the writer has had to discard; whatsoever quality 
can be dispensed with, is indifferent tohim. With un- 
wieldy movement, yet with a great solid step, he presses 
through, towards his object; has marked out very deci- 
sively what the real steps towards it are; discriminating 
well the essential. from the extraneous ;—forming to 
himself, in short, a true, not an untrue, picture of the 
business that is to be done, There is in these Letters, 
as I have said above, a silence still more significant of 
Oliver to us than any speech they have. Dimly we 
discover features of an Intelligence, and Soul of a Man, 
greater than any speech. The Intelligence that can, 
with full satisfaction to itself, come out in eloquent 
speaking, in musical singing, is, after all, a small Intel- 
ligence. He that works and dves some Poem, not he 
that merely says one, is worthy of the name of Poet. 
Cromwell, emblem of the dumb English, is interesting 
to me by the very inadequacy of his speech. Heroic 
insight. valour, and belief, without words,—how noble 
is it in comparisou te eloquent words without heroic 
insight ! 

I have corrected the spelling of these Letters ; I have 
punctuated, and divided them into paragraphs, in the 
modern manner. 

Surely the reader has here sufficient encourage- 
ment to enter upon this extraordinary collection. 
If farther stimulant is required, it may be found 
in the parailel instituted between the old Puritanic 
Reformers—who believed that England should 
become “All Church,” presided over, not by 
“Sham Priests,” but by some order of Spiritual 
Heroes, destined to lead and guide their fellow- 
men, and put to shame this insincere and Unheroic 
Age of Corn-Law Leagues and Repeal Associations. 
We would fain hope that Mr. Carlyle’s opinion of 
his own age is not quite so bad, so contemptible, 
as he is for ever telling us it is. 

The first Letter that is given—the first extant, 
so far as is known—is addressed by Oliver, at St. 
Ives, to Mr. John Storie, at “the Sign of the Dog, 
in the Royal Exchange, London.” It is about 
the means of supporting a Dr. Wells in a Lecture- 
ship established at Huntingdon, when to with- 


draw the pay was “to let fall the Lecture.” The 
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“ Elucidation” of this first epistle is ominously 
lengthy: nor can we much admire the tone in 
which the commentator speaks of his predecessor, 
Noble, which might better beseem a captious 
weekly journal, than a grave and dignified histo- 
rical dissertation on dates, and facts, and the 
opinions of a poor forgotten creature, gone to 
his grave in generations long past. In the same 
false tone is the notice of the execution of Laud, 
the passion for singularity, for saying things like 
nobody else, betraying Mr. Carlyle into instances 
of questionable taste. 

Poor old Laud is condemned of treason, and beheaded, 
years ago; the Scots, after Marston fight, pressing heavy 
on him; Prynne, too, being very ungrateful. That 
“ performance” of the Service to the hyperborean 
Sener in so exquisite a way, has cost the Artist 

ear: 

This refers to ceremonial forms of worship 
which Laud had introduced in the chapel of Holy- 
rood, to the bitter indignation of the Presbyterians. 
The second letter of Oliver is to Mrs. St. John, “a 
beloved cousin,” and is a rare specimen of the 
spiritual epistolary style of that age; and upon 
it Mr. Carlyle hangs whole pages of conjectural 
narrative, and a most graphic sketch of the out- 
break of the famous Jenny Geddes. The Elucida- 
tion of this said letter contains other things, wrapt 
up in a haze of words, which the profane may 
be apt to designate as cant—of a new mintage, 
indeed ; but not the less cant, of which, however, 
in all its forms, Mr. Carlyle professes himself the 
irreconcileable foe. 

As Cromwell gets involved in public affairs, and 
finds something to tell in his correspondence that is 
worth hearing, hiscommentator becomes lessdiffuse, 
though he diligently carries forward the thread of 
public and personal history, which connects and 
renders the Letters intelligible. The plan is, in 
short, exactly that of Mr. Twiss in the late Life of 
Lord Eldon; and that of the sons of Sir Samuel 
Romilly and Mr. Wilberforce in compiling the 
memoirs of their respective fathers. _ 

One of the best of Oliver's letters of an early 
date, though he was forty-five when it was 
written, is that addressed to his brother-in-law, 
Colonel Walton, whose son had fallen at the 
hattle of Marston. It is dated “ Leaguer before 
York,” which city fell a few days afterwards. 


We give it entire, inviting our readers to contrast 





the style of the Puritan Commander—who sent 
to glory all who fell in the cause, as confidently 
as Mahomet promised Paradise to his warlike fol- 
lowers — with that of Napoleon, Nelson, or 
Wellington. 

Dear Sin,—It’s our duty to pathise in all mercies; 
and to praise the Lord in chastisements or 
trials, that so we may sorrow together. 

Truly, paren tater ht 

t favour from , in great Victory givea 
a us ruch athe ike never was wince this War began 
It had all the evidences of an absolute V 
by the Lord’s blessing upon the Godly Party principally. 
be , which I neha .~ in om 

our own sa 
a few Scots in our rear, beat all tho Polsse’s boat 
God made them as stubble to our swords. We charged 
their of foot with our horse, and routed a 
now; 


we charged. The particulars I cannot relate 
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I believe, of twenty thousand the Prince hath not four 
thousand left. Give glory, all the glory, t God. 

Sir, God hath taken away your eldest son by a cannon- 
shot. It brake his leg. We were necessitated to nave 
it cut off, whereof he died. 

Sir, you know my own trials this way : bat the Lord 
supported me with this, that the Lord took him into the 
happiness we all pant for and live for. There is your 
precious child, full of glory, never to know sin or sorrow 
any more. He was a gallant young man, exceedingly | 
gracious. God give you His comfort. Before his death | 
he was so fall’ of comfort, that to Frank Russe! and | 
myself he could not express it, “ It was so great above | 
his pain.” This he said to us. Indeed, it was ad- | 
mirable. A little after, he said, “One thing lay upon | 
his spirit.” I asked him,“ What that was!” He told | 
me it was, “ That God had not suffered him to be any | 
more the executioner of His enemies.” At his fall, his | 
horse being killed with the bullet, and, as I am informed, | 
three horses more, I am told he bid them, “ Open to the 
right and left, that he might see the rogues run.” | 
Traly, he was exceedingly beloved in the Army, of all | 
that knew him. But few knew him; for he was a 
precious young man, fit for God. You have cause to 
bless the Lord. He is a glorious Saint in Heaven; | 
wherein you ought exceedingly to rejoice. Let this | 
drink up your sorrow; seeing these are not feigned 
words to comfort you, but the thing is so real and un- 
doubted a truth. You may do all things by the strength 
of Christ. Seek that, and you shall easiiy bear your 
trial. Let this public mercy to the Church of God make 
you to forget your private sorrow. The Lord be your 
strength: so prays your truly faithful and loving 
brother, O.tver CRomwe.t. 

My love to your daughter, and my cousin lerceval, 
sister Desbrow, and all friends with you. 


We copy out Mr. Carlyle’s closing sentence on 
this letter :— 


Ona the 24th of which same month, (24th October, 
1644,) the Parliament promulgated its Rhadamanthine 
Ordinance, To “ hang any Irish Papist taken in arms in | 
this country ;” a very severe Ordinance, but not uncalled | 
for by the nature of the “ marauding apparatus” in 
question there. 


| 

Mr. Carlyle finds nothing to condemn, and | 
much to extol, in Cromwell’s subsequent proceed. | 
ings in Ireland; and boldly asserts, that if that | 
unfortunate country had escaped the blessings of | 
the Restoration, and remained as Oliver left it | 
settled, it would now have been peaceful and | 
flourishing; and we may infer, not Roman | 
Catholic. Of this terrible campaign, it is said :— 


Oliver’s proceedings here have been the theme of much 
loud criticism, and sibylline execration, into which it is 
not our plan to enter at present. We shall give these 
Fifteen Letters of his in a mass, and without any commen- | 
tary whatever. To those who think that a land over- 
run with Sanguinary Quacks can be healed by sprinkling 
it with rose-water, these letters must be very horrible. 
Terrible Surgery this : but is it Surgery and Judgment, 
or atrocious Murder merely { That is a question which 
should be asked, and answered. Oliver Cromwell did 
believe in God’s Judgments, and did not believe in the 
rose-water plan of Surgery, which, in fact, is this Editor’s 
case too. Every idle lie and piece of empty bluster this 
Editor hears, he too, like Oliver, has to shudder at it; 
has to think —“ Thou, idle blaster, not trae, thou also 
art shutting men’s minds against the God’s Fact; thou 











— 
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sidered, had not yet got the Punishment abolished from 
them ! . . ; . ‘ 

At lowest, here is a set of military despatches of the 
most unexampled nature: most rough, unkempt,—shaggy 
as the Numidian lion. A style rugged as crags; coarse, 
drossy : yet with a meaning in it, an energy, a depth ; 
pouring on like a fire-torrent ; perennial fire of it visible 
athwart all drosses and defacements : not uninteresting 
to see! This man has come into distracted Ireland with 
a God’s Truth in the heart of him, though an unexpected 
one; the first such man they have seen for a great while 
indeed. He carries Acts of Parliament, Laws of Earth 
and Heaven, in one hand; drawn sword in the other. 
He addresses the bewildered Irish populations — the 
black, ravening coil of sanguinary, blustering individuals 
at Tredah and elsewhere —“ Sanguinary, blustering in- 
dividuals, whose word is grown worthless as the barking 
of dogs; whose very thought is false; representing no 
fact, but the contrary of fact; behold, I am come to 
speak and to do the truth among you.” 


But we make over Oliver’s Editor to the “ wild 
Justice” of Ireland. He waxes wilder and more 
wild, as the “Irish Papists” must inevitably think ; 
who, in the premises even as laid down by him- 
self, will perceive little to justify this conclusion :— 

in this way, not in the way of “ extermination,” was 
Ireland settled by the Puritans. Five-and-forty thou- 
sand armed “ kurisees” are fighting, not without utility 


we hope, far off in foreign parts. Incurably turbulent 
ringleaders of revolt are sent to the moorlands of Con- 


-yaught. Mena of the Massacre, where they can be cou- 


vieted, — of which some instances occur, — are hanged. 
The mass of the Irish Nation lives quiet under a new 
Land Aristocracy ; new, and in several particulars very 
much improved indeed : under these lives now the mass 
of the trish Nation; ploughing, delving, hammering ; 
with their wages punctually paid them; with the truth 
spoken to them, and the truth done to them, so as they 
liad never before seen it since they were a Nation! 


Clarendon himself admits that Ireland flourished, to an 


unexampled extent, under this arrangement. Oue can 
very well believe it. What is to hinder poor Ireland 
from flourishing, if you will do the truth to it and speak 
the truth, instead of doing the falsity and speaking the 
falsity ? 

Ireland, under this arrangement, would have grown 
up gradually into a sober, diligent, drab-coloured popu- 
lation, developing itself, most probably, into some form 
of Calvinistic Protestantism. For there was hereby & 
Protestant Church of Ireland, of the most irrefragable 
nature, preaching daily, in all its actions and procedure, 
a real Gospel of Veracity, of piety, of fair dealing and 
good order to all men; and certain other “ Protestant 
Churches of Ireland,” and unblessed real-imaginary 
Entities, of which the human soul is getting weary, had 
of a surety never found footing there! But the Ever- 
blessed Restoration came upon us. All that arrange- 
ment was torn up by the roots, and Ireland was ap- 
pointed to develop itself as we have seen. Not in the 
drab-coloured Puritan way ;—in what other way is still 
a terrible dubiety to itself and to us! It will be by 


_ some Gospel of Veracity, I think, when the Heavens are 


pleased to send such. This “ Curse of Cromwell,” so- 


_ called, is the only Gospel of that kind I can yet discover 


to have ever been fairly afoot there. 

And thus closes volume first of “The Letters 
and Speeches of Cromwell,” who, up to this point, 
is still speechless. 

Volume second, contains ample material for two 


wilt issue as a cleft crown to some poor man some day ; 
thon also wilt have to take shelter in bogs whither 
cavalry cannot follow!” Bat in Oliver's time, as I say, 
there was still belief in the Judgments of God; in Oliver's 
time there was yet no distracted jargon of “ abolishing 
Capital Punishments,” of Jean Jacques Philanthropy,and 
universal rose-water in this world still so full of sin. 
Men's notion was, not for abolishing punishments, but 
for making laws just : God the Maker’s Laws, they con- 


goodly tomes. First there is the war with Scot- 
_land,and “Oliver’s” Letters written during his cam- 
_ paign there, with the “Covenanted People,” and their 

Covenanted head Charles II. down to the decisive 
battle of Worcester ; together with Mr. Carlyle’s 
_ copious annotations, and “ Elucidations ;” and next, 
| the “ Little Parliament,” and the subsequent his- 
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tory of the whole period of the Protectorate, to the | the commendation of the Parliament for their pains and 


death of,the Protector ; including of course many 
letters, and the whole of Oliver’s long orations. 
He was not in general one of your reasoners and 
debaters. No rhetorician he: he told what he 
wanted to be done, or what he had done, and that 
pretty plainly, “ unintelligible” as he is described ; 
and all he had done was right. For this strong self- 
will, Mr. Carlyle likes him all the better. Such 
beseems the hero, the master, and leader of his 
kind. Mr. Carlyle chuckles so triumphantly over 


| care of the public good ; but afterwards he changed his 
| style, told them of their injustice, delays of justice, self- 
interest, and other faults, — rising higher and higher, 
into a very aggravated style indeed. An honourable 
Member, Sir Peter Wentworth by name, not known to 
my readers, and by me better known than trusted, rises 
to order, as we phrase it; says,“ It is a strange lan- 
guage this; unusual within the walls of Parliament this! 
And from a trusted servant too; and one whom we 
have so highly honoured; and one "—“* Come, come !’” 
exclaims my Lord General in a very high key, “ we 
have had enough of this,”—and in fact my Lord General 





the dismissal of “ the Rump” of the long Parlia- 
ment, deeming it rare sport, that we should 
almost fear the same temperament might lead him 
to admire the “ Iron Duke” and a handful of the 
Guards, turning Lord John and Sir Robert to the | 
door, while “prating’” with Mr. Cobden over 
questions about “ provender.” The dismissal of 
Parliaments, like the decapitation of kings, is not 
perhaps so far amiss, once in a thousand years, 
though the historian, even in the single instance, | 
should either intimate caution, or enter his protest | 
in form. The kicking out of the Rump, is justi-— 
fied by arguments or reasons drawn from Oliver's 
long speech in vindication of that strong measure. 
Now, on this one point at least, Mr. Carlyle should 
have held “ Oliver’s” questionable authority. This 
passage in Cromwell's history, affords us a highly 
characteristic extract, and we should confess, in | 
extenuation of Cromwell's act and our commen- 
tator's triumph in it, that the Rump had cer- 
tainly displayed equivocal tendencies, 


Wednesday, 20th April, 1653. My Lord General 
accordingly is in his reception-room this morning, ‘in 
plain black clothes and gray worsted stockings;’ he, 
with many Officers: but few Members have yet come, 
though punctual Bulstrode and certain others are there. 
Some waiting; some impatience that the Members would 
come. The Members do not come: instead of Members, 
comes a notice that they are busy getting on with their 

sill in the House; hurrying it double-quick through | 
all the stages. Possible’ New message that it will 

be Law in a little while, if no interposition take | 
place! Bulstrode hastens off to the House: my Lord | 
General, at first incredulous, does also now hasten off; | 
uay, orders that a Company of Musketeers of his own 
regiment attend him. MHastens off, with a very high 
expression of countenance, I think ;— saying or feeling: 
Who would have believed it of them! “It is not 
honest; yea, it is contrary to common honesty !”— My | 
Lord General, the big hour is come ! 

Young Colonel Sidney, the celebrated Algernon, sat | 
in the House this morning; a House of some Fifty- 
three. Algernon has left distinct note of the affair; less 
distinct we have from Bulstrode, who was also there, 
who seems in some points to be even wilfully wrong. 
Solid Ladlow was far off in Ireland, but gathered many 
details in after-years ; and faithfully wrote them down 
in the unappeasable indignation of his heart. . . . 

‘The Parliament sittiug as usual, and being in debate 
upon the Bill with the amendments, which it was 
thought would have been passed that day, the Lord | 
General Cromwell came into the House, clad in plain black | 
clothes and gray worsted stockings, and sat down, as he 
used to do, in an ordinary place.’ For some time he 
listens to this interesting debate on the Bill; beckoning | 
once to Harrison, who came over to him, and answered | 
dubitatingly. Whereupon the Lord General sat still, 
for about a quarter of an hour longer. But now the | 
question being to be put, That this bill do now pass, he | 
beckons again to Harrison, says,“ This is the time; I _ 
must do it!’ — and so‘ rose up, put off his hat, and | 
spake. At the first, and for a good while, he spake to 
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and blood.” 


now blazing all up into clear conflagration, exclaims, 
“*T will put an end to your prating,’’’ and steps forth 
into the floor of the House, and ‘clapping on his hat,’ 
and occasionally ‘stamping the floor with his feet,’ 
begins a discourse which no man can report! He says 
—Heavens ! he is heard saying : “*‘ It is not fit that 
you should sit here any longer!’ You have sat too 
long here for any good you have been doing lately. 
* You shall now give place to better men !| —- Call them 
in |’ ”’ adds he briefly, to Harrison, in word of command : 


and ‘some twenty or thirty’ grim musketeers enter, 
_with bullets in their snapehances; grimly prompt for 


orders ; and stand in some attitude of Carry-arms there. 


_ Veteran men: men of might and men of war, their faces 


are as the faces of lions, and their feet are swift as the 
roes upon the mountains ;— not beautiful to honourable 
gentlemen at this moment ! 

“You call yourselves a Parliament,” continues my 
Lord General in clear blaze of conflagration: “* You 
are no Parliament; I say you are no Parliament ! 
Some of you are drunkards,’” and his eye flashes on 
pour Mr. Chaloner, an official man of some value, ad- 
dicted to the bottle ; “ ‘some ef you are - ** and he 
glares into Harry Marten, and the poor Sir Peter who 
ruse to order, lewd livers both; “living in open con- 
tempt of God's Commandments. Following your own 
greedy appetites, and the Devil’s Commandments, 
‘Corrupt unjust persons,’” and here I think he glanced 
‘at Sir Bulstrode Whitlocke, one of the Commissioners 
of.the Great Seal, giving him and others very sharp 
language, though he named them not :’ “ ‘ Corrupt unjust 
persons; scandalous to the profession of the Gospel :’ 
how can you bea Parliament for God’s People | Depart, 
I say ; and let us have done with you. In the name of 
God,—go |” 

The House is of course ail on its feet,— uncertain 
almost whether not on its head: such a seene as was 
never seen before in any House of Commons. History 
reports with a shudder that my Lord General, lifting 
the sacred Mace itself, said,“ What shall we do with 
this bauble ! Take it away !"—-and gave it to a mus- 
keteer. And now,—“ Fetch him down!” says he to 
Harrison, flashing on the Speaker. Speaker Lenthall, 
more an ancient Roman than any thing else, declares He 
will not come till forced. “ Sir,” said Harrison, “1 will 
lend you a hand;” on which Speaker Lenthall came 
down, and gloomily vanished. They all vanished; 
flooding gloomily clamorously out, to their ulterior 


| businesses, and respective places of abode: the Long 


Parliament is dissolved! “*‘ It’s you that have forced 
me to this,”” exclaims my Lord General: “*T have 
sought the Lord night and day, that he would rather 
slay me than put me upon the doing of this work.’” 


And so all was over, and the door locked,—ncot 
even “a dog barking at their going,”—and Mr. 
Carlyle winds up :— 

It is said my Lord General did not, on his entrame 
into the House, contemplate quite as a certainty ths 


strong measure; but it came upon him like an irresis- 
tible impulse or inspiration, as he heard their Parlia- 


| mentary eloquence proceed. “ Perceiving the of 


flent 
He has done it, at all events; and is re- 
sponsible for the results it may have. A responsibility 
which he, as well as most of us, knows to be awfnl : 


God so strong upon me, I would no longer 


but 
| he fancies it was in answer to the English a ton 
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to the Maker of the English Nation and of him ; and he ' 
will do the best he may with it. | 

An admirable argument were this in the mouth | 
of Cortez or Robespierre, or of Sawaroff giving 
“ Glory to God,” after he had sacked a city; or of | 
any Grand Inquisitor, —all of them being men 
led of the “Supreme Wisdom,”— all giving God 
thanks for their achievements. 

The “Spirit of the Lord,” had in like manner 


_ another obtained credit. 


inspired Oliver in setting forth to the wars in- 


Scotland. 
good brave men,”—and to Ludlow, whom he 
wished to go to Ireland, he talked for an hour 
together of the hundred-and-tenth psalm ; and so, 
says Mr. Carlyle — 


Before setting out on the Scotch Expedition, and just 
on the eve of doing it, we too will read that Psalm of 
Hebrew David's, which had become English Oliver’s: 
we will fancy in our minds, not without reflections and 


He spoke of the good to be done, “ by | 


emotions, the largest soul in England looking at this — 


God’s World with prophet’s carnestness through that 
Hebrew word,— two Divine Phenomena accurately cor- 
respondent for Oliver ; the one accurately the prophetic 
symbol, and articulate interpretation of the other. As 
if the Silences had at length found utterance, and this 
was their Voice from out of old Eternity : 


“The Lord said unto my Lord: Sit thou at my right | 


hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool. 


thou in the midst of thine enemies,” &e. &c. 
In such spirit goes Oliver Cromwell to the Wars. | 


The | 


Lord shall send the rod of thy strength out of Zion: rule and « Constitutions,” and about “ Parliaments and 


“ A god-intoxicated man,” as Novalis elsewhere phrases | 


it. 
Oliver's Scottish Despatches, and Fatnily Letters, 
and also his curious correspondence with the Edin- 


burgh clergy on points of theology and policy, | 


fill much space. ‘There would be rare work here 
for Dr. M‘Crie were he happily still alive ; but he 
has, we believe, some, however unworthy, contro- 
versial successors. At the time Oliver held posses- 
sion of Edinburgh, and was besieging its castle, he 


thus closes an account of the proceedings of the | 
campaign, given to the President of the Council of | 


State :— 


I thought I should have found in Scotland a conscien- | 


tious People, and a barren country: about Edinburgh, 
it is as fertile for corn as any part of England; but the 
People generally ‘ are so’ given to the most impudent 


heved, 
I rest, 
‘Your Lordship’s most humble servant,’ 
OLIVER CROMWELL, 


One of “ Oliver’s” priests now regularly held 


with Mr. Carlyle, take the trouble to peruse them, 
will find the “ Protector” a very fair Conservative of 
those times, and by no means the latitudinarian in 
the great matter of liberty of conseience for which 
he has with one party incurred odium, and with 
“ Our Oliver” Protector 
would not, assuredly, long have suffered the magis- 


trate “to wear the sword in vain.” 


Mr. Carlyle interpolates the speeches with nume- 
rous quaint remarks, in the manner of the asides and 
stage directions in a dramatic scene ; a liberty with 
“Oliver's” text which would hardly be tolerated in 
anordinary editor, who must modestly have restricted 
his own fancies and illuminations to the margin 
or the foot of the page. At all events, we trust 
modern reporters will not adopt this new practice, 
as it would be an intolerable nuisance. 

In the assumed character of “a certain Com- 
mentator,” whose remarks are of course given 


with marks of quotation, Mr. Carlyle throws in 


here and there passages in explanation or extenna- 
tion of the course of his hero in trying emergen- 
cies. In the preface to Cromwell's third Speech, 
at the opening of the first Parliament of the 
Protectorate, Mr, Carlyle treats, as very insignifi- 
cant or impertinent, debates about “ Governments” 


Single Persons,” and their distinct or co-ordinate 
power, and authority, and other “ bottomless sub- 


_jects;” but Cromwell, now “ His Highness,” was 


compelled to speak out about such trifles, and, in 
September 1654, to make the best defence possible 
for what he liad done to the “ Rump” in April, 1553. 
“ But certainly,” says Mr. Carlyle, “ the Lord 
Protector’s place that September Tuesday was not 
a bed of roses.” 

iis painful asseverations,appeals and assurances, have 
made the Modern part of his andience lock, more than 
once, With questioning eyes. On this point, take froim 
a certain Commentator sometimes above cited from, and 


_ far oftener suppressed, the following rough words : 


ou 


Divers persons who do know whether I lie in that,” 
says the Lord Protector. What a position for a hero, 
to be reduced continually to say He does not lie ! — 

Consider well, nevertheless, What else could Oliver do ! 


é | »t | To get on with this new Parliament was clearly his one 
lying, and frequent swearing, as is incredible to be be- | 


chance of governing peaceably. To wrap himself up in 
stern pride, and refuse to give any explanation: would 
that have been the wise plan of dealing with them! Or 
the stately and not-so-wise plan? Alas, the wise plan, 


| when all lay yet as an experiment, with so dread issues 


forth in St. Giles on Sundays ; “ the Scots clergy,” | 


Mr. Carlyle remarks, 


still sitting sulky in their Castle, with Derby miners | 


now operating on them. ‘ Many Scots expressed much 
affection at the Doctrine preached by Mr. Stapyl- 
ton, in their usual way of groans,’— Hum-m-mrrh ! 
*and it’s hoped a good work is wrought in some of their 
hearts.” | am sure I hope so. But to think of brother 
worshippers, partakers in a Gospel of this kind, cutting 


~Hum-m-mrrh ! 


in it to yourself and the whole world, was not very 
discoverable. Perhaps not quite reconcileable with the 
stately plan, even if it had been discovered ¢” 

And again, with regard to the scheme of the Protec- 
torship, which his Highness says was done by “ the 
Gentlemen that undertook to frame this Government,” 


after divers days’ consulting, and without the least 


~ | privity of his: ‘You never guessed what they were 


doing, your Highness Alas, his Highness guessed it, 
—- and yet must not say, or think, he guessed it. There 


_ is something sad in a brave man’s being reduced to ex- 
one another's throats for a Covenanted Charles Stuart, | 


Cromwell's speeches—and very able speeches they | 
are, when their object is kept in view, which is, in | concluded, we are forced to believe that great 
general, to vindicate his own conduct, to bear out | men, yea, Heroes, may shuffle and equivocate and 
foregone conclusions—are of great length : in fact, | lie very much like small men; but then it is for 
spoken pamphlets at the close or opening of a Parli- | ; 
ament ; vindicatory or apologetic, and occasionally | destinies as the appointed Rulers of men ; every 
rather mystifying than explanatory. Those who, | man being sent into the world, we presume, to 


plain himself from a barrel-head in this manner! Yet 
what, on the whole, will he do? 


There is much more of this; and when all is 


grand and godlike purposes, in fulfilment of their 
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fulfil his one proper function, whether that shall 
be the office of a “flunkey” or of a “ Lord Pro- 
tector.” This is Mr. Carlyle’s fundamental 
principle ; but men of plain understanding, who go | 
some length with him, will require to see the rare 
men-children born into the world, with the letters 
H ERO plainly charactered round the iris, before | 
they can go much farther on this misty road. 

Throughout his whole annotations, the Editor 
finds hardly one word to say for Cromwell's fellow- 
workers, for the high-minded and truly great men, 
the noble band who, in the field and the council, 
had paved his way, or aided him, heart and 
hand, while his objects seemed pure, disinterested, | 
and patriotic. Nay, there are even some gentle 
sneers pointed at them, as somewhat pragmatical | 
persons, obstructing a Heros path with their 
pribbles and prabbles. Lven Mrs. Hutchinson, 
“the Heroine” of the period, has not altogether 
escaped. But some day or other, Mr. Carlyle 
may do justice to the patriot and republican 
Heroes of the Commonwealth. 

We would fain give a snatch of Oliver's” | 
Speeches ; but where there is little space, selection 
is dificult. The Parliament which assembled in 
1656, contained a strong leaven of men, having, as | 
Mr. Carlyle phrases it, “ stiff Republican ways.” | 
But the Protector was able for them. They were | 
the Brissotins of that day ; but he was in himself 
a “ Mountain.” ‘The speech opens with a tirade | 
against the avowed, “the natural enemy” of the | 
nation, Spain ; but glances, in side hits, at secret | 
enemies at home, Getting over the Spanish part, 
after a very curious and truly O/irerian handling 
of it, the Lord Protector advances a stage, in which 
the reader sees both * Oliver” and his Elucidator, 
in their natural lineaments. We pass Cromwell's 
exposition of the late insurrectionary movements | 
of Cavaliers and Jesuits, and come to another kind | 


of danger :— 


| 


There is a generation of men in this Nation who ery | 
up nothing but righteousness, and justice, and liberty ; | 
[ Coming now to the Lerellera and ™ Commonwealth's 
wen.” | and these are diversified into several sects, and 

rts of men; and though they may be contemptible, in | 
respect they are many, and so not like to make a solid | 
row to do you miscivc 4 yet they are apt to agree in | 
aliquo tertio. They are known (Yea, well enongh) to | 
‘hake hands with,-—I should be loath to say with Cava- | 
ers, but with all the scum and dirt of this Nation, | 
«vot loath to cay that, your Highness ‘| to put yon to 
trouble. And when I come to speak of the Remedies, I 
shall tell you what are the most apt and proper remedies 
in these respects. I speak now of the very time when 
there was an Insurrection at Salisbury, ‘ your Wagstaff 
and Penruddocks openly in arms’ — — [Sudden prick 
y anger stings hie Highness at the thought of that great 
‘ evil, aud how it was treated and sconied by the inere- 
Culous Thickekinned; and he plunges in this manner] — 

I doubt whether it be believed there ever was any 
rising in North Wales ‘at the same time ;’ at Shrews- 
bury ; at Rufford Abbey, where were about Five-hund- 
red horse ; or at Marston Moor; or in Northumberland, 
and the other places,—where all these Insurrections | 
were at that very time! [Truly it is dificult to keep 
one 4 temper: sluggish mortals saced from destruction’; 
and won't 10 much as admit it!] —— There was a party 
—— Was very proper to come between the Papists and 

avaliers ; and that Lerelling Party hath some accession 
lately, which goes under a finer name or notion! I think | 
a would now be called “ Commonwealth’s-men,” — 

© perhaps have right to it little enough. And it is 
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strange that men of fortune and great estates [ Lord 
Grey of Groby; he is in the Tower; he and others,] should 
join with such a people. But if the feet be so, there 


_ will need no stretch of wit to make it evident, it being 


so by demonstration. [//is Highness still harps on the 
incredulity of a thickskinned public, naturally very pro- 

him in these perilous, abstruse, and necessarily 
SECRET operations of his.] 

I say, this people at the very time, they were pretty 
numerous, — and do not despise them !-— at the time 
when the Cavaliers were risen, this very Party had pre- 
pared a Declaration against all the things that had been 
transacted ‘by us;’ and called them by 1 krow not 
what * names,’ “ tyranny,” “ oppression,” things “against 
the liberty of the subject ;" and cried out for “ justice,” 
and “ righteousness,” and “ liberty :” — and what was 
all this business for, but to join the Cavaliers to carry 
on that Design? And these are things, not words ! 
That Declaration we got; and the penner of it we got 
[ Locked him fast in Chepstow; the unruly Wildman !| : 
and we have got intelligence also how the business was 
laid and contrived ;— which was hatched in the time of 
the Sitting of that Parliament. I do not accuse any- 
body: but that was the time of it;— an unhappy time | 
And a plausible Petition had been penned, which must 


| come to me, forsooth | Throwoh that obtuse Constitation- 


ing Parliament, I faney!| “ ‘Lo consider of these things, 
and to give redress and remedies.” And this was #0. 

Now indeed I must tell you plainly, we suspected a 
great deal of violence then ; and we did hunt it out. 

Oliver proceeds to unfold the intrigues set on 
foot against himself and his government; and goes 
over much ground in a roundabout way, before 
he gets to Linerry or Conscience -— 

As to those lesser Distempers of people that pretend 
Religion, yet which from the whole consideration of Reli- 
gion, would fall under one of the heads of Reformation, 
| had rather put these under this head; and I shali the 
less sPoak to it, because you have been so well epoken 
to already to-day ‘elsewhere.’ I will tell you the truth: 


| Our practice since the last Parliament hath been, To let 


all this Nation see that whatever pretensions to Religion 
would continue quiet, peareable, they should enjoy con- 
science and liberty to themselves;—and not to make 
Religion a pretence for arms and blood. ‘Truly we have 
suffered them, and that cheerfully, so to enjoy their own 
liberties. Whatsoever is contrary, ‘and not peaceable,’ 
let the pretence be never so specious, if it tend to com- 
bination, to interests and factions, we shall not care, by 
the grace of God, whom we meet withal, though never *o 
epecions, ‘if they be not quiet!” And truly I am againet 
all “ liberty of conscience” repugnant to thie, If men 
will profess,—be they those under Baptism, be they 


| those of the Independent judgment simply, or of the 


Presbyterian judgment,—in the name of God, encourage 


| them, countenance them; so long as they do plainly con- 


tinue to be thankful to God, and to make use of the 
liberty given them to enjoy their own consciences! For, 
as it was vaid to-day, undoubtedly “ this is the peculiar 
Interest all this while contended for.” [An excellent 


| [uteret ;" my indispensable in a state of genuine Pro- 


testantiem, which latter hae itself for some time been indis- 


peneable enough. | 


Men who believe in Jesus Christ—that is the Form 
that gives being to true religion, ‘ namely,’ to Faith in 
Christ and walking in a profersion answerable to that 
Faith;—men who believe the remission of sins through 
the blood of Christ, and free justification by the blood of 
Christ; who live upon the grace of God: those men who 
are certain they are so | Faith of aseuranee,)-— they’ 
are members of Jesus Christ, and are to Him the apple 
Whoever hath this Faith, let his Form be 


what it will; he walking peacesbly, without prejudice 


to others under other Forms :—it is a debt due to God 


and Christ; and He will require it, if that Christian may 


not enjoy his liberty. [True Tolerance ; a noble thing ; 
patience, indifference as to the Unessential ; liveliest impa- 
tience, inexorable into. enact for the Want of the Lesen- 
tial] And who, Mr. Editor, is to determine the essential? 
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If a man of one form will be trampling upon the heels 
of another form; if an Independent, for example, will 
despise him ‘who is’ under Baptism, and will revile 
him, and and provoke him,—I will not suffer 
it in him. If, on the other side, those of the Anabaptist 
‘ judgment’ shall be censuring the Godly Ministers of 
the Nation who profess under that of Independency; or 
if those that profess under Presbytery shall be reproach- 
ing or speaking evil of them, traducing and censuring of 
them,—as I would not be willing to see the day when 
England shall be in the power of the Presbytery to im- 
pose upon the consciences of others that profess faith in 


But God give us hearts and spirits to keep things equal / 
Which, truly I must profess to you, hath been my 
temper. 
rebukes,—on the one hand and on the other; some cen- 


suring me for Presbytery; others as an inletter to all the | 


Sects and Heresies of the Nation. I have borne my 
reproach: but I have, through God’s mercy, not been 
unhappy in hindering any one Religion to impose upon 
another. ° 


If it shall be found to be the Civil Magistrate’s real | 


endeavour to keep all professing Christians in this rela- 


tion to one another; not suffering any to say or do what | 


will justly provoke the others;—I think he that would 
have more liberty than this, is not worthy of any. 

This therefore I think verily, if it may be under con- 
sideration for Reformation :—I say, if it please God to 
give you and me hearts to keep this straight, ‘ it may be 


a great means’ in giving countenance to just Ministers, | 
-—{1n such semi-articulate uneasy way does his Highness | 


hustle himself orer into the discussion of a new T. 
in countenancing a just maintenance to them, by Tithes 
or otherwise. For my part I should think I were very 
treacherous if I took away Tithes, till I see the Legisla- 


opic]— 


tive Power settle Mainienance to Ministers another way, | 


But whoever they be that shall contend to destroy 
Tithes,—it doth as surely cut their ‘the Minister’s’ 
throats as it is a drift to take Tithes away before an- 
other mode of maintenance, or way of preparation 
towards such, be had. Truly I think all such practices 
and proceedings should be discountenanced. I have 
heard it from as gracious a Minister as any is in | 
England; I have had it professed: That it would be a 
far greater satisfaction to them to have maintenance 
another way,—if the State will provide it. [Sensation 
among the Voluntarics ! His Highness proceeds no | 
farther in that direction at present. The next sentence 
suddenly drawing itself up into a heap; comprising both 
ideas, “ tritu™s” and “ Equatity,” and in free-flowing 
half-articulate manner uttering them both at once, must 
be given precisely as it stands,—Grammar yielding place 
to something still needfuller, to TRANSPARENCY of Speech 
with or without grammar.}—— Therefore I think, for the 
keeping of the Church and people of God and professors 
in their several forms in this liberty,—-I think as it, ‘ this | 
of tithes, or some other maintenance,’ hath been a thing | 
that is the root of visible Profession [No public mainte- 
nance no regular priest,| the upholding of this—I think 
you will find a blessing in it :—if God keep your hearts to 
keep things inthis posture and balance which is so honest | 
and so necessary. [ Better keep up Tithes, till we see !] 
This gives but a very bald notion of Oliver's | 
opinions as to liberty of conscience and the power | 
of the civil magistrate in ecclesiastical matters. 
In the following year, no time being lost, previous | 
to the opening of Parliament, a day of fasting and | 
prayer was to be held, before the great question, 
already settled—* of settling the nation,” by giving | 
Cromwell the title, with the authority of a King, | 
and power to nominate his successor—was to be | 
considered. “The petition and advice” to “his 
Highness” to this effect, had already heen con- 
cocted :— 
We can see, the Honourable House has ‘ a very 
resentment of it.” The Lawyer-party is all zealous for | 





it; certain of the Soldier-party have their jealousies. 
Already, notwithstanding the official reticence, it is 
plain to every clear-sighted man they mean to make 
his Highness King ! 

On this, a subject very near the heart of “his 
Highness,” he speaks a speech, a brief one this 
time, before taking the affair, in which he had dili- 


gently if secretly laboured, and which was now 


“cut and dry,” into “prayerful consideration.” 
There are “ hollownesses,” “ hypocrisies,” “ falsi- 


' ties,” &c. &c. which Mr. Carlyle does not stop to 
Christ,—so I will not endure any reproach to them. | 


I have had some boxes ‘on the ear,’ and | 


denounce. The Protector had to seek and obtain 
an answer from the Most High before he could 
either consent to be a King, and have the sub)- 
stantial power of one, or refuse; and a very few 
days elapsed before Oliver was enabled to pro- 
nounce the kind of nay which all men read yea:— 
It is the nature of a Courtship withal : the young lady 
cannot answer on the first blush of the business ; if you 
insist on her answering, why then she must even answer, 
No!— 
The young lady said No; but the courtship 
_was not broken off. Though long coquetting with 
the title, it was “the substance of the business” 
that Oliver looked after; but he would also sub- 
| mit to the name, “since the Parliament desired 
to have this title.” And so he said,— 
It hath stuck with me, and doth yet stick. And truly, 
_as I hinted the other day, it seemed as if your arguments 
to me did partly give positive grounds for what was to 
_ be done, and partly comparative grounds ; stating the 
matter as you were then pleased to do,— for which I 
gave no cause that I know of, that is, for comparing the 
effects of Kingship with those of such a Name as I at 
| present bear, with ‘ those of’ the Protectorship ‘ to wit.’ 
| 1 say I hope it will not be understood that [ contend 
| for the name ; or for any name, or any thing ‘ of a 


affair of Cou 


_merely extraneous nature ;’ but truly and plainly ‘ for 


the substance of the business,’ — if [ speak as in the 
Lord’s presence ; ay, in all right things, as a person 
under the disposal of the Providence of God, — neither 


| “naming” one thing nor other ; but only endeavouring 
to give fit answer as to this proposed Name or Title. 
_ For I hope I do not desire to give a rule to any body— 


* much less to the Parliament.’ I professed I had not 
been able,— and I truly profess I have not yet been 
able,— to give a rule to myself ‘in regard to your Pro- 
posal.” I would be understood in this. [ Yes, your 
Highness. “ That it is not doubt of the Parliament's 
wisdom ; that it is not cain preference or postponence of 
one ‘name’ to another ; but doubt as to the substantial 


_ expediency of the thing proposed, uncertainty as to God's 


will and monition in regard to it,— that has made and 
still makes me speak in this uncomfortable, haggling, 
struggling, and wriggling manner. It is no easy thing 
Jorcing one’s wa ce a jungle of such depth! An 
rishi » moreover, which grows and has to 
grow by the tery Eaediine of it! I would not be mis- 
understood in this.”’} 
I am a man standing in the Place I am in [Clearly, 


your Highness ;} which Place I undertook not so much 


| out of hope of doing any good, as out of a desire to pre- 


vent mischief and evil [ Note this],— which I did see 
was imminent on the Nation. I say, we were running 
headiong into confusion and disorder, and would neces- 
sarily ‘have’ run into blood ; and I was passive to those 
that desired me to undertake the Place which I now 
have. [W ith tones, with a look of sorrow, solemnity and 
nobleness ; the brave Olirer!] A Place, I say, not s 
much of doing good.—which a man lawfully may, if he 
deal deliberately with God and his own conscience,—s 
man may (I say) lawfully, if he deal deliberately with 
God and bis own conscience ; a man may lawfully, a4 
the case may be (though it is a very tickle case,) desire 
a place to do in! [Window on-e more into his 
Highness! “ Tickle” is the old form of t1cxussn : * @ 
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tickle case indeed,” his Highness candidly allows ; yet a | sidereth not the “woman with child,’—the sucking 


case which does occur, — shame and woe to him, the poor 
cowardly Pedant, tied up in cobwebs and tapethrums, 
that it when it does !] I profess I had not that 
apprehension, when I undertook the Place, that I could 
eo much do good ; but I did think I might prevent 
imminent evil, — And therefore I am not contending for 
ene “name” compared with another ;—and therefore 


children of this Nation that know not the right hand 
from the left, of whom, for aught I know, it may be said 
this City is as full as Nineveh was said to be;—he that 
considereth not these, and the fruit that is like to come of 
the bodies of those now living added to these ; he that con- 
sidereth not these, must have the heart of a Cain; who 





have nothing to answer to any arguments that were used | 
for preferring ‘the name’ Kingship to Protectorship. | will prosecute such a man to his grave, if not to Hell ! 
For I should almost think any “ name” were better than | 
my “ Name ;” and I should altogether think any person | 


fitter than 1 am for such business ; [ Your H ighness /— 
But St. Paul too professed himself“ the chief of sinners,” 
—and has not been altogether thought to “ cant” in doing 
so !] — and I compliment not, God knows it! But this 
I should say, That I do think, you, in the settling of the 
peace and liberties of this Nation, which cries as loud 
upon you as ever Nation did for somewhat that may 
beget a consistence, ‘ ought to attend to that ;’ otherwise 
the Nation will fall in pieces! And in that, as far as | 
can, I am ready to serve not as a King but as Con- 
stable ‘if you like !’ For truly I have, as before God, 
often thought that I could not tell what my business 
was, nor what I was in the place I stood in, save com- 
paring myself to a good Constable set to keep the peace 
of the Parish. [Z/car kis Highness !] And truly this 
hath been my content and satisfaction in the troubles I 
have undergone, That you yet have peace. . . . 

If I know, as indeed I do, that very generally good 
men do not swallow this Title, — though really it is no 
part of their goodness to be unwilling to submit to what 
a Parliament shall settle over them, yet I must say, it 
is my duty and my conscience to beg of you that there 
may be no hard things put upon me ; things, 1 mean, 
hard to them, which they cannot swallow. |The Young 
Lady will, and she will not !] 


These speeches about the Kingship are through- 
out highly illustrative of the character of Crom- 
well. He would, and he would not ; he longed, 
yet was afraid ; and finally leaves Mr. Carlyle in 
doubt of his real wishes, and, we should imagine, 
him alone. 





was marked, and made to be an enemy to all men, and all 
men enemies tohim! For the wrath and justice of God 


Look to that, demagoques ! And again: 


I say, look on this Nation; look on it! Consider 
what are the varieties of Interests in this Nation,—if 
they be worthy the name of Interests. If God did not 
hinder, it would all but make up one confusion. We 
should find there would be but one Cain in England, 
if God did not restrain! We should have another 
more bloody Civil War than ever we had in England. 
For, I beseech you, what is the general spirit of this 
Nation! Is it not that each sect of people,—if I may 
call them sects, whether sects upon a Religious account, 
or upon a Civil account! Is not this Nation miserable 
in that respect! What is that which possesseth every 
sect! What is it! That every sect may be upper- 
most! That every sort of men may get the power into 
their hands, and “ they would use it well ;’—that every 
sect may get the power inte theirhands! [A reflection 
to make one wonder,— Let them thank God they hare gut 
a man able to bit and bridle them a little; the unforta- 
nate, peppery, loud-babbling inditiduals,—with so much 


| good in them, too, while ‘ bitted !”] 





Some more of Cromwell’s Opening Speeches, | 


his “last speeches,” as they proved, occur upon 
such topics, as “ the state of the nation,” and “ our 
foreign relations.” One paragraph is not inapt, 
is indeed very apt, to the present crisis : 


I say, I beseech you to look to your own affairs at | 
I am persuaded you are all, I | 


home, how they stand ! 
apprehend you are aj], honest and worthy good men; 
and that there is not a man of you but would desire to 
be found a good patriot. I know you would! We are 
apt to boast sometimes that we are Englishmen: and 
truly it is no shame for us that we are Englishmen ;— 
but it is a motive to us to do like Englishmen, and seek 
the real good of this Nation, and the interest of it. 
[Truly !}—But, I beseech you, what is our case at 
home !——-I profess 1 do not well know where to begin 
on this head, or where to end—I do not. Bat I must 
needs say, Let a man begin where he will, he shall 
hardly be out of that drift 1 am speaking to you ‘ upon.’ 
We are as full of calamities, and of divisions among us 


in respect of the spirits of men, ‘as we could well be,’— times ; often ‘ indi 


though, through a wonderful, admirable, and never-to- 
be-sufficiently-admired providence of God, ‘still’ in 
peace! And the fighting we have had, and the success 


ment to the world ! 
m, or rather in that distemper, it is the greatest miracle 
that ever befell the sons of men, ‘ that we are got again 
to peace.’ And whoever shall seek to break it, God 
ap ag petts) that man - of this pray Fw He 

’ pretences what ma rivilege 
of Parliament, or whatever else, Be caiets bites | 


* Peace-breakers, do they consider what it is they are 
driving towards! They should doit!’ He that con- 





It were a happy thing if the Nation would be con- 
tent with rule. ‘ Content with rule,’ if it were but in 
Civil things, and with those that would rule worst; 
because misrule is better than no rule; and an ill 
Government, a bad Government, is better than none !— 
Neither is this all : but we have an appetite to variety; 
to be not only making wounds, ‘ but widening those 
already made.’ As if you should see one making 
wounds in a man’s side, and eager only to be groping 
and grovelling with his fingers in those wounds ! 

But this whole speech is a noble and brave one, 
and makes one forgive in “ Oliver” a multitude of 
speechifying sins. And if farther reconcilement is 
wanted with him, before he goes hence, comes 


| Mr. Carlyle’s section of “The Death of the Pro- 


tector ;” and Oliver stands forth, not alone, the 
great man which he ever was, but a sore-tried, a 
humbled, and an afflicted man, 

His Speakings, and also his Actings, all his manifold 


| Strugglings, more or less victorious, to utter the great 
| God’s-Message that was in him,— have here what we 
call ended. This Summer of 1658, likewise victorious 
_ after struggle, is his last in our World of Time. Thence- 
forth he enters the Eternities; and rests upon his arms 


| there. 


Oliver’s look was yet strong; and young for his 


_ years, which were Fifty-nine last April. The ‘ Three- 
| score and ten years,’ the Psalmist’s limit, which pro- 
| bably was often in Oliver's thoughts and those of others 
| there, might have been anticipated for him: Ten Years 
, more of Life ;—- which, we may compute, would have 
| given another History to all the Centuries of England. 
| But it was not to be so, it was to be otherwise.” Oliver's 
| health, as we might observe, was but uncertain in late 


His 
~~ 


’ the spring before last. 
course of life had not been favourable to health ! 


burden too heavy for man!” as he himself, with a sigh, 





we have had—yea, we that are here, we are an astonish- | — eagle, 
And take us in that temper we are | ; : 
favourite daughter, Mrs. Claypole, are related in 


These closing scenes, and the death of Cromwell's 


Mr. Carlyle’s peculiar manner, and made effective 
and touching ; but not more so than the simple 
narrative, which is borrowed from Maidston, one 
of the Protector’s household, who wrote down these 
passages as they occurred : 

‘His time was come,’ says Maideton ; ‘and neither 
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prayers nor tears could prevail with God to lengthen 


Let us hope that Mr. Punch will not take the 


out his life and continue him longer to us. Prayers | hint, and limn poor Old England in this dismal 
abundantly and incessantly poured out on his behalf, | Ostrich-like plight. 


both publicly and privately, as was observed, in a more 
than ordinary way. Besides many a secret sigh, —se- 
eret and mrs tate by men, yet like the cry of Moses, 
more loud, and strongly laying hold on God, than many | 
spoken supplications. All which,—the hearts of God’s 
People being thus mightily stirred up,— did seem to 
beget confidence in some, and hopes in all; yea some 
thoughts in himself, that God would restore him.’ 

The last days and hours of the great Pillar of 
the Puritan cause, certainly afford a remarka- 
ble contrast to the death-beds of Kings, as history 
has painted them. 

And now the prophet-voice is uplifted at the 
close of the Book, in a warning shout to this 


' 


adder-eared generation, to this degenerate but | 


reading England; which is told that, 

Oliver is gone ; and with him England’s Puritanism— 
laboriously built together by this man, and made a thing 
far-shining, miraculous to its own Century, and memor- 
able to all the Centuries—soon goes. Puritanism, with- 
out its King, is kingless, anarchic ; falls into dislocation, 
self-collision ; staggers, plunges into ever deeper anarchy; 





King, Defender of the Puritan Faith there can now none 
be found ;—and nothing is left but to recall the old dis- | 
owned Defender with the remnants of his Four Surplices, 

and two Centuries of Hypocrisia, and put up with all | 
that, the best we may. The Genius of England no longer | 
soars Sunward, world-defiant, like an Eagle through the 
storms, ‘ mewing her mighty youth,’ as John Milton saw | 


her do: the Genius of England, much liker a greedy | 
Ostrich intent on provender and a whole skin mainly, | 
stands with its other extremity Sunward; with its | 
Ostrich-head stuck into the readiest bush, of old Church- | 
tippets, King-cloaks, or what other ‘ sheltering Fallacy’ 
there may be, and so awaits the issue. The issue has 
been slow; bnt it is now seen to have been inevitable. 
No Ostrich, intent on gross terrene provender, and stick- 
ing its head into Fallacies, but will be awakened one 
day,—in a terrible a-postcriori manner, if not other- 
wise !— Awake before it come to that; gods and men 
bid us awake! The Voices of our Fathers, with thou- 
sandfold stern monition to one and all, bid us awake. 


Now, if Mr. Carlyle would but for once hint 


what he would have us set about first, what do 


after we are aroused, it would be mighty satisfac- 
tory. The “Four Surplices at All-Hallowtide ” 
are become at best mouldy, rent garments; but 


then our modern “ Voluntaryism” finds no more 


favour with him. Some among us are labouring 
to abolish “ Death Punishments” as unchristian ; 
but their small labours or nibblings are held as 
naught. Others waut an improved and extended 
representation ; but this is all idle talk. Peace 
for its own sake, abhorrence of war and blood in 
any shape, appear a weakness, a reading amiss 
the Divine will. To the “ Elucidator,” 

“ Slaughter is God's Daughter,” — 
and the great want of our time—of all time—is 
a Hero. And where are we to look for “ the 
coming Man?” Not, we are certain, to the 
Treasury Benches, nor the Opposition Benches, nor 
the Cross Benches, nor the Bench of Bishops, nor 
yet to Conciliation Hall. Is it not cruel, then, to 
taunt us in this way with our grovelling, cowardly 
desires for “ provénder” and “a whole skin,” and 


never to say one plain, specific word as to how 
_ we may rise to something higher and more worthy 

, . . > 
of Mr. Carlyle’s aspirations, and of Cromwell's 





countrymen ? 

We may have more to say upon the spirit and 
the execution, but above all, upon those consti- 
tuents of this book which Mr. Carlyle has with 
so much pains and care dug up, and furbished 
anew ; but, meanwhile, let this cursory and not 
uncandid exhibition of beauties and blemishes 
suffice. Cromwell despised those “ flunkey ” 


artists, who, in painting him, left out his “ warts.” 





HOW IS PARLIAMENT TO GET THROUGH ITS RAILWAY BUSINESS? 


Tue number of railway companies which have 
lodged their plans and specifications in time, is not 
yet exactly known. ‘To all appearance, however, 
upwards of seven hundred have cleared this “hog- 
score.” Of these, however, only a moiety will 
come to have petitions for bills presented. Some 
companies which have “ come to time” at the 
Board of Trade, were “ nowhere ” (in the phrase- 
ology of the turf,) when the clerks of the peace 
called. And on the list of those which have in 
so far complied with the standing orders are more | 
than one that will find it utterly impossible to | 
raise the wind for the deposits. 

The process of breaking up is already becoming | 
curiously manifest in some of these companies. 
As illustrative of the real character of the railway 
mania, and indicative of the nature of the “ con- | 
sequential sorrows,” it deserves a glance in passing. | 
Internal dissensions are breaking out among | 
directors, and their co-adjutors hurrying them | 
before mayors and bailies, preparatory to more 
regular campaigns in the courts of law. News- 
papers are sending in their advertising bills, | 
pressing for payment, and boards are auditing | 


| these bills, calling for vouchers, quarrelling rates 


of charge. Again, operative surveyors are clamor- 


_ous for wages, and secretaries or treasurers are 
| sometimes hard up for ready cash. 


Lastly, parties 
to whom scrip has been allotted have not always 
taken it up, and now refuse to pay deposits for a 
concern which they believe, or affect to believe, 
cannot goon. Lastly, some Boards, to accelerate 
the payment of deposits, have reduced the amount 


of their calls; impatient holders, who have been 


precipitate in paying up, ask to have the excess 
refunded,—which, out of an empty treasury, is 
not always an easy matter. Out of the discussions 
to which these applications and rejections give 
rise, come tart remarks and bitter rejoinders. 
One angry man goes with quiet, concentrated 
malice, at white heat, to consult his lawyer ; 
another rushes, roaring like a boy that has been 
soundly thrashed, into a mayor's court, to tell 
his “ pitiful story.” The newspapers as usual 
blow the coals, for every “excitement” promotes 
sale. The public mutters, “try the responsi- 
bilities of directors in a law court,” and Mr. D. 
W. Harvey, and other deeply staked directors, 
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respond to the hint by advertising a Defensive | are going to make the matter worse ; for, instead 
Association, The genius of Westminster Hall | of fairly dividing what is actually there—all 
laughs, crows, and claps its wings: nay, it did so | having been fools and deluders alike — they are 
months ago. In July, the Law Magazine coolly | calling in the lawyer to say who is to have the 
discussed the various points likely to arise when | oyster. 
this crisis came: the hoodiecraws croaked their This is a digression, but not a useless one. It 
consultations anent picking bones in the ears of | shows how many lines, which have so far complied 
their unheeding victims. | with the standing order, must drop like apples 
All these things indicate the real character of | from an overladen tree, shrivelled and dead before 
the railway delusion. Cold-blooded, predetermined | they are ripe. Of the seven hundred and odds 
swindling has had little part init. All the “stags” which had their plans and specifications duly 
in Capel Court might have been seen at one time , lodged on Sunday (“the better day the better 
at the height of the fever in any one of the crack | deed,”) the 30th of November, not above three 
eating-houses of the neighbourhood. There they re- | hundred, or three hundred and fifty, will actually 
sorted day after day—the Jewish variety of the Cau- | get the length of petitioning for bills. Even this, 
casian type predominating in their features—with | however, is an alarming prospect for easy-going 
silk and velvet lapels, rings, and brooches, coats of |members of parliament, not yet recruited from 
the newest cut, andtrousers of the newest shade, yet the fatigues of last session. It is considerably 
dirty and greasy withal—slobbering turtle and more than the number which more than half- 
champagne. There were not enough of them in | killed the most of them. The bills relating 
all to take up the shares of half-a-dozen lines. | to railways presented last session were two hun- 
The panic came and they disappeared like flies ‘dred and twenty-five, and out of these parlia- 
when frost sets in. “Tom,” we said to the | ment, with unheard-of labour, contrived to manu- 
waiter at the , two days after the com- | facture only a hundred and twenty acts. How 
mencement of the panic, “ what has become of all | many of the three hundred and fifty spectres —the 
these fine gentlemen ?”—“ I don’t know, sir, | abstract ideas waiting to be made actual exis- 
but they were the best customers in my time.’’ | tences—which flutter around the door of the 
Only one of them has since revisited the glimpses | House of Commons, crowded and unsubstantial 
of the day—shockingly “seedy,” and asking below _as the ghosts which beset Ulysses when he pene- 
his breath for a basin of mutton broth. trated to Hades, will become railway acts before 
Oh no, these poor devils had little to doin getting | the close of 1846? How will parliament, which 
up the steam. The standing army of swindlers | fairly broke down under two hundred and twenty- 
has not been increased. The swell mob of trade | five bills—leaving some of them in a kind of 
has only taken advantage of the railway throng | limbo of Vanity, neither bills nor acts — dispose 
and crush to do a good stroke of business. The | of this increased number? Even Joseph Hume, 
mischief has been done by amateurs. Railways | who cannot live without hard work, quails at the 
have been regarded as gold mines used to be: if a | prospect. 
railway company could but be “got up,’ no | Be it remembered here, that the arrear of half- 
misgivings haunted its framers about the long | finished railway acts, left at the end of last session, 
and dreary period during which it must be all will be sure to be increased in that which is ap- 
outlay and no returns. Managing directors, proaching. Last session some seven bills were 
without money themselves, counted upon the | arrested in the Lords, soothed with a promise that 
deposits ; shareholders who were penniless, were their progress would be accelerated in 1846, by 
sure they could find others who had pence to buy | allowing them to go over certain stages pro formd, 
them out. The company was there, and the It will be well if seven times seven are not left in 
money was sure to come after. Confidence, dash, | this equivocal position at the close of the coming 
generosity, were sure to command success. So session. The constitution of parliament, and its 
crack engineers were engaged at large salaries, | mode of transacting business, look as if they bad 
and received carte blanche for their surveyors been devised for running up such arrears. We 
and surveying parties. Advertising agents were are not alluding just now to the suspicion of undue 
instructed to be active and liberal ; they boasted Jias which, more or less, attaches to all members 
of their instructions to editors and proprietors of of parliament when dealing with private bills of 
newspapers. ‘The newspapers puffed and charged any kind, and most particularly with railway bills, 
like heroes ; the directors and secretaries bragged | —not of the personally objectionable character of 
to the newspaper writers; surveyors composed | M.P.s as judges in railway matters, but of the 
epics on the capabilities of their lines, and share- | formal obstruction to the progress of railway busi- 
holders listened to the lay with the vague, swelling, | ness, arising from the very constitution of parlia- 
dreamy delight of opium-eaters under the influ- ment. Parliament is a body of gratuitous, ama- 
ence of their drug. All concerned assumed that teur workers, and will, as a matter of course, take 
the nominal capitals of all the projected com- its own time and way of working. Members of 
panies would be actually forthcoming ; all counted parliament will have their long vacation, and a 
upon the share in the plunder which they had in | very long one it is. The real railway business of 
imagination allotted to themselves, being assure as | the empire, even after all the bubbles have been 
if they had already held it in gold. But pay-day | blown off, is large and increasing. In all busy 
has come, and with it a scramble, and there is and populous districts, along all the great national 
not enough for all. And like angry fools they | lines of travel and traffic, the railway must of 
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necessity supersede the common road, Even sup- 
pose the change were accomplished, the annual 
railway business submitted to the legislature— 
the construction of new lines to meet the wants of 
a growing or shifting population, amalgamations, 
and extensions, &c.— must greatly swell the 
amount of private bills. But at the start of the 
new system the business is, for a time, of necessity 
preternaturally large ; for all lines of road must 
be transformed at once into the new and improved 
form. It will not do to go on leisurely, year after 
year, giving one or two ports or marts the benefit 
of railway accommodation in 1846, one or two in 
1847; all must have them at once ; for the seat 
of trade which lags astern of the other in this 
respect will enter the field of competition at a dis- 
advantage. The railway business to be disposed 
of by the legislature is great and unintermitting : 
as soon as one job is disposed of another will spring 
up. To prevent the accumulation of arrears in a 
business of this kind, a permanent tri/unal to ad- 
judicate in railway matters is indispensable. Par- 
liament sits only half of the year, and insists upon 
beginning all its business de noro, at the com- 
mencement of each new session. During the six 
months of the recess new (really wanted) railways 
are constantly coming up; and while parliament 
is disposing of them, as many more emerge, which 
must stand over till another session. When that 
session comes, these new schemes, the additions to 
them made during the recess, and the dropped bills 
of last session, must all be taken up from the 
beginning. The arrears in the Court of Chancery 
are a joke to the railway arrears which will soon 
accumulate in parliament, if this mode of despatch- 
ing business is to be persevered in, As to asking 
parliament to delegate functions, for the discharge 
of which it is at present obviously unfit, to a com- 


petent responsible tribunal, that is out of the ques- | 
Parliament will not lower its dignity by | 


tion. 
allowing others to do what it cannot do itself. 
But if parliament will not delegate the task to 


has already been done. 


We are at the mercy of 
committees of the House of Commons. The 


Board of Trade has vacated the field, and consid- 


ering the effects of its interference last session, 
this must be regarded as an advantage. The 
Board of Trade was authorised to do something— 
what, was never clearly explained—in the way of 
digesting railway business, for its easier examina- 
tion by parliament. But neither time nor means 
were placed at the disposal of the Board of Trade 
to enable it to cccomplish the task satisfactorily. 
Five intelligent and respectable gentlemen were 
enabled to read cursorily the er-parte statements 
of all the railway projectors who applied to par- 
liament, and to report on their comparative 
plausibility. Reports rapidly got up without ma- 
ture and deliberate inquiry, carried no weight with 
them. The only effect of the Board of Trade re- 


| ports, was to increase the amount of gambling 


speculations on ’Change. 


The Board of Trade is, 


_ therefore, out of the field, and the House of Lords 


was never in it. A stray peer may at times 


make an effort in his own house, to modify the 
| decision of the House of Commons on a railway 
bill, if it is adverse to his interests or erotehets ; 
but his fellow peers are too sensitive to the 


expression of public opinion to assist him. The 
House of Lords, although it goes through all the 


forms of inquiry and debate, is, except in very 


extreme cases, nothing more than a_ court to 
register the railway edicts of the Commons. The 
cominittees of the House of Commons possess de 
facto supreme jurisdiction in railway matters, and 


they will keep it, until the public inconvenience 


others, it ought to take some measures to enable | 


it to discharge the duty itself. 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland has a perma- 
nent Commission, that transacts business to the 
full as well as the Assembly itself. A Commis- 
sion of its own members, Appointed by parliament 
to sit permanently, for the forwarding of railway 
bills, might prevent the accumulation of arrears. 


7. ' 
The General | 


becomes so great, that the power is wrested from 
them. This will not happen in the coming 
session, nor in the next after it. 

Some of our readers may be incredulous; but 
we sincerely believe, that amid all the crowd of 
idle young gentlemen, and desperate jobbers, who 
form the staple material of parliament, there are 
a sufhcient number of honest and intelligent mem- 
bers to keep the railway committees in order. We 
believe, therefore,that, provided the Ministerial crisis 


_do not turn all their heads, by dint of working the 


committees of selection and classification earnestly, 
members may be set to work at an early period of 
the session, on different groups of bills in such a 
way as will ensure some progress being made be- 
fore its close. The great secret here, as in all un- 


Besides, the members acting upon such a com- | dertakings, will be the proper economy of labour. 


mission might really come in time to know some- | 
| are already broadly hinting at — taking the least 
dition with members nominated to this commission, | possible amount of work in hand. 


thing about railways. It might be made a con- 


By economy of labour is not meant what many 


The business 


that they should have no interest in any railway ; | actually before parliament must be honestly and 
and, to compensate for this privation, and to | fairly grappled with. Shirkers never yet made 


induce them to undertake so much labour, salaries | 


might be awarded to them. 

This, however, is as Utopian as any other plan 
that can be devised for enabling parliament to set 
aout business in a business-like manner. Parlia- 
ment will go on in its old jog-trot fashion. There 
is no rational ground for hope that any thing 
more will be done for several years to communi- 
cate greater aptitude for the despatch of business, 


' 


good and efficient workmen, It is insinuated that 
the standing orders ought to be enforeed with 


_ iteral rigour, in order to get rid of as many bills 


' 
| 


as possible. Such policy, even if parliament had 
only to deal with private interests, would be 
objectionable on the score of justice. Much more 
so when it is considered that the interest of the 
public has to be taken into account. Bills thrown 
out on purely formal grounds may be precisely 


to the forms and organization of parliament, than | those bills which it is most for the interest of the 
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ublic to have carried. It will be wise in parlia- 
ment to construe its standing orders in a liberal 
sense, and whenever a plausible scheme is pro- 
moted by substantial capitalists to give them a 
chance of pleading their cause along with the rest. 
Nay, more, seeing that the public has a right to 
have those schemes preferred which are most con- 
ducive to its interest, parliament has no right to 
give any preference to those schemes which stuck 
in the House of Lords last session. Let them have 


the full benefit of any concession that can be made | 


on the ground of the trouble and expense they 
have already been put to. 


} 
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ham is placed on a branch of a more direct trunk 
line, as in a few years we shall have the direct 
Manchester an extension of the direct system. 
Now had a direct line been constructed to the 
north at first, with branches to accommodate Bir- 
mingham and other great marts, a much shorter 
total mileage of railway would have required to 
be constructed : in other words more miles of rail- 
way have been made than are actually required. 
But a still greater and more useless outlay would 
have been saved. Every inconvenient circuitous 


line allowed to be constructed, becomes a rested 


Let the notes of their | 


Just year’s evidence be received by the committee | 


as if taken by itself. 


notice beyond a brief formal intimation that the 
application for a bill was to be renewed next 
session. But for the final decision on the merits 
of competing claims, the better line applying for 
a bill this session ought in justice to the public 


We would even have gone | 
the length of dispensing in such cases with any | 


interest, incurs great expense itself to prevent the 
construction of a better, and forces the promoters of 
the improved line to incur much unnecessary expen- 
diture. The first duty of the railway committees 


is to promote to the utmost of their power the 


tu have the preference to the inferior line which | 


last session, hiaving no such rival, eontrived 


to get into the House of Lords. The public is | 
to support a railway. 


entitled to the best line that existing lights can 
devise. 
lines upon whieh parliament is to adjudicate that 
the railway business of the session is to be brought 
within manageable compass, but by the judges 
adopting a clear and precise view of the end to be 


It is not by diminishing the number of | 


attained, keeping this view constantly before them, | 


and regulating all their proceedings with the one 
exclusive aim to find it out. The eardinal prin- 
ciple most eonducive to the attainment of this end, 
is to aim at giving the public the greatest amount 
of railway accommodation, with the least possible 
expenditure of money and Jabour, One great 
ineans of eschewing extra expenditure of either, 
is to promote wherever it is possible the construc- 
tion of direct trunk lines. 
railway system, it was common for a railway to 
meander through a district, going out of its way 
to catch the large towns. This was natural enough 
when men were sceptical as to whether a railway 
under any circumstances could be made to pay. 


Thus it came that the railway from London to | 


Manchester and Liverpool was made to go round 
by Birmingham, But the trade of Liverpool and 
Manchester will not submit to be made merely 
auxiliary to that of Birmingham; and we have 
already the Trent Valley line by which Birming- 





connexion of our great marts and harbours, by 
direct lines, with branches for district accommoda- 
tion. 

Having adopted this principle as their guide, 
the committees might materially economize timeand 
exertion, by adopting the following form of process : 
ist, To investigate the capability of the district 
The affirmative here would 
be maintained by all the schemes; the negative 
only by general opponents to any railway, if such 
there were. All the schemes might combine to 
prove this part of their case, and by taking this 
step first and apart, much time would be saved, 
2d, To investigate in succession the bond Ade char- 
acter of each company. Each company of a group 
might be called in succession to prove its list of 
shareholders and their means. It would be open 
to each of their rivals or any of their competitors 
to lead counter-proof. As soon as the affirmative 
or negative was established to the satisfaction of 
the committee, the inquiry should be closed: any 


company failing to prove its competency ought to 


In the infancy of the | 


he put out of court. 3d, Each of the remaining 
companies should then be called in suecession to 
state and prove the advantages of its line. Any 
counter evidence should next be received. And 
when the case of one was closed, the next should 
be taken up without pronouncing any deliverance, 
4th, When they had been all gone through, the 
committee ought to decide which one or more lines 
ought to be constructed, with what modifications 
of the original plan. By keeping promoters, coun- 
sel, and witnesses, to the point, proceedings might 
thus be much expedited, 
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Paula Monti; or, The Hotel Lambert. By M. Eugene 
Sue. From the French; by the Translator of “ The 
Mysteries of Paris,” and “The Wandering Jew.” 
Octavo. London : Chapman & Hall. 

Eugene Sue is, beyond question, the porelist of the day, 
not alone in France, but Britain. There is, as we think, 
no great cause for rejoicing in the vehement manifesta- 
ton of the popular taste which, for the hour, places this 


suthor above all the other fictionists of Europe; but no 


denying a fact which can only be accounted for by the 
love of excitement, and the strong, and even morbid pro- 








REGISTER. 


pensity of human nature to pry into the darkost and 
most inscrutable depths of that greatest of mysteries, 
the human heart. The same impulse which made the 
English like “ Eagene Aram,” and the “ Thieves’ Lite- 
rature,” leads the people of both nations to gloat over 
“The Mysteries of Paris ;" the identical feeling which 
thrills the reader of “ Caleb Williams,” or “ The Monk,” 
enchains him to the “ Wandering Jew.” Both are un- 
healthy, though not in the same degree. In the mean- 
while, those active and skilfal ministers to the public 
taste, who have given as the works of Dickens, labouring 
in their vocation, present the British public, in suesesrion 
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with the works of Eugene Sue in a form which entitles 
them to appear in respectable society. The present ro- 
mance, “ Paula Monti,” is produced in one large and 
handsome volume, adapted to take its place among the 
Christmas-Books. The letter-press and binding are 
elegant : the illustrations, by Jules David, first- 


rate; neither vulgar caricatures, nor idealised extra- | 


vagant non-entities. 

Bat the work itself, the kernel of this beautiful sheil, 
we fear that it may be too harmless or insipid for palates 
spoiled by the strong stimulants and high peppering 
previously administered by Eugene Sue. Comparatively, 
“ Paula Monti” is an ianocent book, having only one 
murder, and two suicides, among the principal charac- 
ters, and only one thoroughly detestable incarnation of 
hardened depravity, De Brerannes. A female creature, 


a mulatto or gipsy, of the Fenella genus, (for which, by | 


the way, Goethe and Walter Scott have much to answer,) 
though the main agent in carrying forward the plot, is 
too far removed from ordinary motives and sympathies, 
-—from common nature, or from any nature with which 
mankind is acquainted, to produce moral effect of any 
sort. This nondescript creature, (/ris,) therefore, though 


of great use to the artistic purposes of M. Sue, is of 


little real detriment to any of his readers, and may 
charm some of them. Thus, though displaying through- 
out the peculiar genius and bent of the author, “ Paula 
Monti” is comparatively innocuous. As in all French 
romances, even the least exceptionable of them, the 
noblest characters are, as ever, in love with the wrong 
man or the wrong woman; which is a pity, as, saving 
this fatality, and the crimes and murders to which it 
leads, they are the best souls imaginable ; the most gene- 
rous and high-minded men, the most beautifal, amiable, 
and devoted women. It seems, however, impossible to 
construct a French sentimental novel upon any other 
principle than this. The plot of “ Paula Monti” is 
simple, and yet not very probable, even setting aside the 
agency of Jris, which is almost supernatural. The merits 
of the book are therefore found in the characters, one, 
or two striking situations, and the force of the style, 
with a vein of philosophical speculation and analysis 
above the reach of the commonplace novelist. In further 
commendation of “ Paula Monti,” we must say that the 


most charming of the female characters, Bertha Rai- | 


mond, is irreproachable ; for, that her outraged heart re- 
volts from her cruel, brutal, and libertine husband, and 
is ia process of wandering to another, is scarcely felt by 
the reader as a sin; nor enough, perhaps, as a danger : 
and in this, lurking mischief lies. A sort of poetical 


justice is also dispensed, in killing off the depraved and | 
criminal characters, and uniting those lovers who are | 


comparatively innocent and worthy; the husband of 


“ Paula Monti” with Bertha the wife of De Brerannes. | 


The work, of course, presents many desirable extracts ; 
but we prefer leaving the whole to the reader, as those 
we would most wish to give are too long, and would 
suffer both from mutilation, and from being read with- 
out the needful key of the preliminary narrative, or the 


explanatory conversations. The form of the work, like | 


most modern French fictions, is highly dramatic, and its 
incidental scenes throw much side-light upon, if not 
French, then Parisian corrupt manners. 


Burn®’ Fireside Library. 


Several pretty German tales have been added to this 
neat series. Four short tales by the Baroness de la 


Motte Fouqué, form one of the small paper stitched 
tomes. The “Sheik of Alexandria” of Hauff, and the 
pretty little romance of “ The White Lady” of Wolt- 
mana, another. 


The Norels and Romances of Mrs. Bray. Volume VII. 
Trelawny of Trelawne. 


This Cornish half-domestic and half-legendary tale, 
though by no means the most brilliant of the series, 
derives an interest from local colouring, and the authentic 
facts of family history and tradition which are con- 
nected with it. 


Trials of the Heart. 








This forms the eighth volume of Mrs. Bray’s Novels, 
which consists of several tales under the above general 
| title. It is not the least interesting of the series. 





| The O'Donoghue ; a Tale of Ireland Fifty Years Ayo. 
Octavo. With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. Dublin : 
Carry & Co. 


Mr. Lever’s latest work is here completed, and comes 
forth, like other books of the season, iu one goodly vo- 
lume. The progress of this popular writer has beeu 
| steadily onward; and the improvement between the 
| coarse and rollicking “ Harry Lorrequer,” and “ Tom 
| Burke of Ours,” or the “ St. Patrick’s Eve,” and “ The 
O'Donoghue,” is much more marked, as we think, than 
that between the first and latest productions of any 
other contemporary writer of fiction. Of nearly the 
whole corps, from “ Waverley” and “ Pelham” down- 
wards, we should say that the “ first sprightly runnings”’ 
of fancy and imagination, the first creaming of the crea- 
tive mind, are ever the richest, unless the writer be very 
juvenile, still in long clothes. Fictionists, like other 
artists, may, and must, from the mere practice of their 
weapon,improve in artistic skill, or in execution, but more 
rarely in creative power, or in the exhibition of accu- 
mulated knowledge of life. Mr. Lever is a striking ex- 
ception; for which one reason may be, that having an 
unexpected reputation to sustain, he now bestows more 
pains upon his literary labours, than on the stories 
thrown off much at random in the early part of his ca- 
reer. In one thing Mr. Lever has imitated Sir Walter; 
_in huddling up with somewhat unfitting haste the close 
_ of his tale. He onght to receive this piece of criticism 
asa compliment. His readers become so well acquainted 
with all the characters, so warmly attached to some of 
them, so deeply interested in their fortunes, that they 
would like to linger in saying farewell to “ The O’Donog- 
| hue.” We take for granted, that a work appearing in num- 
bers is so well known to the majority of readers,as to make 
it superfluous to tell its plan, or advert to its incidents. 
It is in spirit, as in seene and characters, in incident 
and humour, thoroughly Irish; and though the story 
lies fifty years back, a broad and generous view is taken 
of what “ Justice to Ireland” still means, and of the 
_ obstacles which oppose its course at the present moment. 
| These do not lie wholly with England and its govern- 
ment. 








Pomfret ; or, Public Opinion and Private Judgment. By 
H. F. Chorley. Three Volumes post octavo. Colburn, 
Mr. H. F. Chorley is known as the author of more 

than one novel, much above par, as novels go. In the 

present work, if he has not been more successful than on 
previous occasions, the cause may be that he has at- 

His secondary personages, his 
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“poor cousins,” his Tyrwhitt family and puffing print- 
tellers, are faultless and admirable of their kind ; his 
nobly-conceived heroine, an imperfect or unfinished work. 
The sheathing of the chrysalis is still seen sticking to 
the beautiful new existence, struggling to free itself, 
and stretching its new-found wings to seek the empy- 
rean. The secondary title of the story is, we presume, | 
taken from the unjust and cruel “ private judgments ” 
that are formed, especially by women, of female actors 
and singers, and the “ public opinion” of their position 
in society; and also of a man who, like “ Pomfret,” | 
gives up, in obedience to the dictates of conscience, of | 
“ private judgment,” his comfortable living in the Church | 
of England, and thus incurs the violent condemnation | 
of the “ public opinion” he has outraged. But Pomfret, | 
if a conscientious, is not a brave man. His discoveries | 
of great truths, whatever these may be, he keeps all to | 
himself. Not only does he belong to no sect, but he | 
disclaims all sects, and refuses to preach his new doc- | 
trines, or to tell what his sincere convictions have led | 
him to adopt in rejecting the Thirty-nine Articles. We 
are led to infer that he is an Arian, or, if there be now 
no Arians, then a Unitarian; but he acts on the cow- | 
ardly and selfish maxim, “If I had a handful of truths 
in my grasp, I would not open my hand to let one of 
them fly out.” He who first said so was a great | 
thinker but a poor doer; and “ Pomfret” is the latter, 
though otherwise a most excellent and amiable man. 
But the novel bearing his name, shows so much and 
such varied talent and brilliancy, and is so much a tale 
of the world and of the time, that we take leave, as 
public tasters, to assure all who have faith in us of the 
genuineness and superiority of “ Pomfret,” as a work of 
art and a picture of contemporary society. 





Forest and Game Law Tales. 
Vol. l. London: 


By Harriet Martineau. 
Moxon. 


The Game Laws, the unjust, the most oppressive, 
irritating, and demoralizing Game Laws, are especially 
“a farmer’s question,” a “ peasant’s grievance;” but 
good were the book, or tale, which could make them, by 
sympathy,a mechanic’s,a cotton-spinner’s,an every body's 
question, until they are, as they must be, swept away. 
Miss Martineau imagines the Game Laws obscure and | 
complicated ; while, in fact, the whole matter, as it | 
affects the world of 1845-6, and onwards, lies within the | 
compass of a nut-shell. People do still make strange | 
blunders about Free Trade and Corn Law questions; but | 
as to the Game Laws, who, save a very few individuals in 
each county, care for their preservation, or require to be 
instructed as to their oppressive nature and evil tendency ! | 
All required is, to stimulate civic communities to | 
act so that these iniquitous Game Laws be forth- | 
with amended, abrogated, abolished. They require no | 
more knowledge. They have no doubt upon the sub- | 
jeet; but they fold their hands, saying, “O, the repeal | 
of the Corn Laws will soon sweep away the Game Laws. | 
Throw the corn of the world open to British buyers, and 
ritish landlords must soon learn what is their own | | 
interest, or if not, legislation will teach them.” But 
this simple question Miss Martineau fancies it necessary 
to elucidate by three volumes of tales, of which the one 
published refers solely to the Forest Laws of the Danish 
invaders and the Norman conquerors, with a few items 
of the times of Charles I. Bat the two that are to 
come may tell us of existing evils. It is all too much. 
Tae very League itself durst not have propounded three 





_—the field of Edgehill- 


The Wigwam and the Cabin. 


| periodical works. 
of merit, they are naturally much better adapted to the 
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volumes of tales illustrative of the mischiefs of the far 
more important Corn Laws; but Miss Martineau has writ- 
ten one volume of tales describing England in the olden 
time, as it is portrayed in histories and old chronicles ; a 
kind of reading at present much in vogue, as is shown 
by the great popularity of Miss Strickland’s “ Queens 
of England.” Miss Martineau may therefore give us two 
more volumesof entertaiuing stories, and welcome; though 
again we say, the question of the Game Laws, as they 
exist, lies within the compass of a twopenny tract. Noe 
one longer holds up his head to defend these obnoxious 
laws, except here and there a few dukes, barons, and 
lords of the manor, and their retainers. They are to be 
abolished. They require no farther exposition. The 
sane swoop which destroys the great landed monopoly 
annihilates all that is oppressive in Game Laws. 


Arvrakh Neil, or Times of ld. By G.P. R. James, Esq. 
author of “ Richelieu,” “ Darnley,” &e. &e. 3 vols. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 

We are here presented, in a more convenient form, 
| with a story which has, for many months back, been ap- 
pearing in the Dub/in University Magazine, and which 
must, therefore, be known, more or less, to most romance 

readers. Though the tale is connected with Ireland, 
Arrah Neil, the heroine, being Irish, as well as 
noble and an heiress, Mr. James has prudently laid the 
scene of the drama in England. So many able writers, 
imbued with an enthusiastic spirit of nationality, have 
been, or are,telling tales of Ireland, that it were rash 
and dangerous to enter into competition with them. on 
their own ground, although that ground had not already 
been fully occupied. 

The period of the tale is during the troubles in the 
era of Cromwell. Cavaliers, and Roundheads, with the 






/dames and damsels suffering or rejoicing with them, 


ure, of course, the personages who figure in the narra- 
tive and carry on the plot. We must say, for the sake 
of those who have seen no portion of the romance, that . 
it is equal to the usual level efforts of Mr. James, with 
the farther recommendation of the scenes and charac- 
ters being those of home—of England. Arnau Nett, 
the heroine, is a beautiful creation, and the closing scene 
effective, if tragic. 

First Series. By the 
author of “ The Yemassee,” &c. London: Wiley and 
Putnam. 

These tales are reprints from American annuals and 
Though not without a certain kind 


latitude in which they originally appeared than to this 
country. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


These have not yet all reached us; but in addition to 
the former detachment, we have to make favourable 


| mention of, first,— 


The Snow-Storm, a Christmas Story. By Mrs. Gore ; 
With [lastrations by George Cruikshank. Fisher 

& Co. 

We regret that this charming story has no. reached 
us until it is impossible to give any satisfactory account 
of it ; nor can we delay it, as a Christmas story cannot 
well keep over January. It is, however, a tale for any 


winter night, and for any season of at least the coming 
century. 


It is got up in the style of Dr. Lever’s St. 
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Patrick’s Eve, or the Chimes of Mr. Diekens; and is | of wonder, or blood-and-murder stories at present served 


thus a very neat and pretty book ; containing, on a 
rough calculation, matter equal to one volume of a novel. 
The scene of the story is laid in the north of England; 
and occupies but one day, and that a Christmas-eve of re- 
cent date. It is a cheerful story of homely English life, 
glowing with the sweetest affections. At the opening, 
description moves on somewhat slowly ; but, by and by, 





all is stir and interest, until the happy denotiment com- 
pensates old tenants, harshly ejected by new landlords, | 
unites true lovers, deals out felicity to the worthy in the | 
form they like it best ; and deserved but merciful chas- 
tisement of their ostentation and selfishness to the unde- | 
serving ; and thus ends, as every Christmas tale should, | 
with a sound and also acheerful moral. Itisa good new 
Christmas fashion this of single tales, by our best story- 
tellers, instead of the scrap-stall gatherings daintily set 
forth in the Annuals. 

The Forget-me-not. London: Ackermann. Edited by 
Mr. Frederic Shoberl. The oldest, and almost the only | 
survivor of the Annuals. A few of the plates are exceed- 
ingly good, and the literature, which is varied, light, and 
well adapted for its purpose, is contributed by a whole 
host of names, having a reputation of some standing in 
the Annuals, and elsewhere. Among these, are the late 
Miss Jewsbury, the late Mrs. James Gray, Charles 
Swain, Esq. Miss Pardoe, Major Calder Campbell, Miss 
Eliza Cook, Dr. Bowring, &c. The “ getting up,” is 
tasteful and pretty. 


up tothem. They are natural both in construction and 
style, and racy and highly idiomatic old Lincoln tales, 
—not in the least deteriorated by the very slight ad- 
mixture of Chartist philosophy, which, so far as we have 
gone, is not in the slightest degree acrimonious. We 
should be glad to assist in turning to them the attention 
they deserve. 


Arabin ; or, the Adrentures of a Colonist in New South 
Wales, with an Essay on the Aborigines of Australia. 
By Thomas M‘Combie, Editor of The Port Philip 
Gazette. Small octavo, pp. 274. London: Siramonds 
& Ward. 


This work, though in guise of fiction, has the merit of 
being a genuine book. The writer records what he has 
seen, heard, felt, thought, and understood, too. His 
sketch of “ Arabin,” a young physician, before he sends 
him to Australia, looks not unlike a bit of real auto- 
biography; and Dr. Arabin’s adventures there, with 
some embellishments of fiction, resemble a literal tran- 
script of those a young man was likely to encounter in 
the colonial towns, and in the Bush, among the settlers 
and squatters. They are also truthful illustrations of 
emigrant life in its lights and shadows; and moreover, 
with the mixture of instruction inseparable from the 
plan of the story, very entertaining reading. 





The Scottish Church ; A View of its History, Constitu- 


The Recreation. Edinburgh: Menzies. — This is a tion, Doctrines, and Ceremonies. Edited by Alex- 


javenile Annual, yet of a somewhat more solid character ander Leighton. Edinburgh: Wm. Tait. 

than those intended for all ages. It consists of extracts | This work is a small but pregnant sign of the times. 
from books of travel, and of real adventure and enter- | t is the first of a series of little treatises, written in 
prise, and remarkable facts, illustrative of the better | order to describe the particulars of the history, and the 
affections of our nature. It is judiciously selected, and | peculiarities of the doctrines and discipline, of the 





calculated both to interest and instruct. 





Boque's European Library, a Collection of the best | 
Works, of the best Authors, at the lowest possible | 
price. 
Is it not to be feared that cheapness in books may be | 

carried too far! This, however, is the “ look-out” of 

the publishers. It is enough to readers, that they are 
here furnished with Guizot’s History of the English | 

Revolution of 1640, translated by William Hazlitt,— | 

the son of The Hazlitt; and with Roscoe’s Life of 

Lorenzo de Medici, in a very neat form, and very cheap. 

A memoir of the author of Lorenzo de Medici is pre- | 

fixed to this work, which is also written by Mr. Hazlitt, 

who appears to be the editor of Bogue’s European 

Library. Both volumes are well worth the attention of | 

young men, who having already obtained a small selec- | 

tion of standard works, are desirous of adding judi- | 
ciously to their collection. 


Wise Saws and Modern Instances. By Thomas Cooper, 
the Chartist, author of “ The Purgatory of Suicides,” 
&e. Two volumes. London: Jeremiah How. 

A very cursory glance at “ The Purgatory of Suicides” 
convinced us that our somewhat perverse or rather per- 
verted Chartist, was a man of talents, and of more,—of 
imagination,— almost of genius. The little stories and | 
sketches before us, though of a widely different character, | 
deepen the impression. We have little hope of bringing 
the mass of town-made tale-readers to join in our opinion | 
that these rustic histories are really much better than | 
the quaint, cockney, slangish, or fire-and-brimstone tales 





| great leading Churches of this country. 


Some such 
series seems demanded by the spirit of the period. 
There is perpetual talk about churches—the age has 
got quite ecclesiastical — the cry, “ The Church,” whether 


_as a watchword of attack, or of defence, is ringing in 


every corner; and yet, withal, the densest ignorance 
prevails with regard to the position, and past history, 
and present principles of particular Christian bodies. 
In some churches the esprit de corps has nearly died 
away, and there are hundreds who know little, and care 
less, about the peculiarities of their own creed. In 
others, again, they are rallying round their standard 
with a zeal rather warm than enlightened, and which 
almost totally blinds them to the position of opposite 
sects. Meanwhile two counter movements are agita- 
ting the church as a whole, the one tending to a general 
union, the other to split it up into yet minuter frag- 
ments. Important, therefore, in many ways, to revive 


the flagging interest of the indifferent, to allay the 


ignorant fervour of the bigoted, and to show how far 
churches are ripe for union ; or whether it be not need- 
ful that they be farther frittered down, previous to a 
solid and lastiag junction,—were a calm, candid, and 
accurate view of the rise and progress, opinions and 
attitudes, of the various churches of this kingdom. 

If we were to form an ideal of an author, who should 
be qualified for such a task, we should conceive him 
endowed above all things with charity. This goodly 
quality, preached every Sabbath in every pulpit, is the 
erying desideratum of the times; and the spirit of 
partisanship has infected our histories, quite as much as 
our treatises of pure controversy. It delights in dis- 
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torting facts, even more than in misrepresenting doc- 





trines. As we cannot so accurately judge of a man’s 
character, unless we know the circumstances of his 
birth and training ; so, unless we watch a church in its 
cradle, understand the real occasion of its rise, the idea 
which it originally represented, the vacuum in the 
public mind which it sought to fill,—we are not ina 
proper condition for tracing its after progress —for | 
understanding the causes whether of its culmination or 
of its decline. Prejudice and misrepresentation, accord- 
ingly, have taken their favourite stand beside the birth 
of new churches, and sought to cover their founders 
with detraction and abuse. Impartiality and clearness | 
in stating the doctrines of the respective churches, are | 
also indispensable qualifications for such atask. Every | 
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' apology for unintentional errors ; while, as was in- 


tended, it must be so far a recommendation of the 
object in view, that it affurds a guarantee for that im- 
partiality which does not always exist among the 
teachers of sectarian communities. To those who 
object that impartiality is only another name for in- 
differency, or so worse, he has nothing to say, 
because nothing will please them except an approval of 
that zeal which is fed by the complacent notion that 
they are right and every one else is wrong. The object 
is not to convert from one church tv another, but to 
state and explain fairly the doctrines of each, and the 
more important arguments by which these are suppor- 
ted. There is no pledge given either for the logical 
accuracy of the reasoning, or the truth of the applica- 
tion and interpretation of Scripture passages: all that 
is intended being to give the means of judging what is 
true, without exhibiting the bias of the author's 


one knows how easy it is to caricature a doctrine ; how, | opinions. | 
by the addition or the subtraction of the slightest shade, We take our leave of this writer, by expressing our 


a rational and probable, may be changed into a sense- 
less, impossible, and revolting dogma. So difficult it is 


| respect for his motives and abilities, our anxiety that 


the series thus worthily commenced, should be worthily 


to paint abstractions—so well weighed and well | carried on and concluded-—and our deep desire that 


ordered should be the words of those, who essay to | 


express their own, and still more, to describe their | 


neighbour’s creed. Thorough knowledge, accompanied | 
by wide views, and generalized into philosophic saga- 
city, would also be emiuently required in the supposed | 
historian. 
To say that the author of this tract possesses all the 
above qualifications, were to aver too much. We have 
been rather struck with his calmness and caution, than | 
with any higher, rarer, qualities. His history of the | 
Scottish Church, is carefully and temperately written -— | 


and the leaning he has, is very gently and very seldom | 


indicated. 
the church, is with much diligence compiled from the 
Book of Discipline, and the Confession of Faith, We 
watched his chapter on Dissent with peculiar atten- 
tion,—but found it a very fair, though rather rapid 
summary of the statistics of the subject. In his closing 
chapters, he presents us with an outline of the leading 
doctrines in the Confession of Faith—of original sin, 
election, the atonement, justification, sanctification, &c. 
We thank the author for this portion of his book ; it is 
clear and masterly, and contrasts well with the occa- 
sional werdiness and repetitions of the document, from 
which its subject matter is derived. Whenever, too, 
any expression in the standards appears unintelligible 


mild and measured explications of Dr. Hill. 
ter on the atonement will, however, we suspect be a 


His account of the forms and ceremonies of | 


such publications as his, may be the heralds of a better 
era in the Christian church ; when that charity which 
thinketh no evil, which suffereth long and is kind, 
which beareth all things, hopeth all things, believeth 
all things, shall indeed have her perfect work. 


| Rambles in the United States and Canada during the 


year 1845; with a Short Account of Oregon. By 
Rubio. London: Samuel Clarke. 


The Smelfangus who here assumes the name of Rubio, 
may warrantably claim the merit of making no secret 
of his dislikes, and of taking brief space in which to 
tell his mind of men and things. His opinions appear to 
be as quickly made up as bluntly expressed. He travels 
from Dan to Beersheba ; wanders apparently through 
Ireland, Scotland, the Australian colonies, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and certainly through much of the United 
States of America, and finds all barren and unfruitful. 
Nothing is right under the sun save only “ Old Eng- 
land ;” though it is far from improbable that Rubiv, 
while iu it, grumbled as much as in any other land. 
Whether his opinions are sincere, or proceed, to some 
extent, from affected dogmatism, and the hope of being 
listened to from hard speaking, we do not pretend to 
say. Or he may be emulous of the American fame of 


_Mrs. Trollope or Mr. Dickens, the last of whom, he 
or harsh, the author dexterously falls back upon the | 


His chap- | 


choke-pear to certain modern speculators on that | 


mysterious topic, in more churches than one. 
The author would not thank us, for giving extracts. 
Indeed the great merit of his book is, that it is not an 


extractable one ; but a calm, clear, level series, of ex- | 


avers, would certainly be tarred and feathered for telling 
the truth, if he were found in any State of the Unien. 
It is less mortifying to an author to be well abused 
than not to be spoken of at all; yet we should not 
imagine that the Americans, thin-skinned as they are, 


| will care much about Rubio’s contemptucaus opinion of 
them and their country ; their climate, their women, 


| 


their cookery, their taste, nay, their very pork. There 


planatory and exegetic statements. We will, however, | is now nothing, or next to it, drank in America — the 


quote the two following paragraphs from his Advertise- 
ment :— 


' 
' 


} 


only feature which our author admires and there is 
nothing fit to eat. He contends earnestly for, if not 


The object of the series of volumes, of which this is | the celibacy, then the tec-totalism of the English clergy, 
the first, is to lay before the reader a plain account of | whom, in this respect, those of Voluntary America have, 


the history, doctrines, and ceremonies of the 
churches of this kingdom, divested of the spirit of secta- 
rianism ; and disposed, for the sake of examination and 
contrast, into parallel chapters. If the plan cannot be 
said to be altogether new, the time, at least, is not un- 
suitable, when the differences of parties have assumed 
an aspect of exclusiveness, if not of acerbity, incon- 
sistent with the genius of true religion, and generative 
of feelings inimical to Christian charity. . . . . 
The Editor’s character of layman must plead his 


i 





to their honour, as he avouches, fairly distanced. Nay, 
certain Yankee flocks seem to unfrock those of their 
Bishops who will not take the pledge. 

The only region which finds some degree of favour in 
our traveller's eyes is Upper or Western Canada, which 
he prefers to the colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, 
vr the different settlements of Australia and Van Die- 
men’s Land. He is not irrational on this one topic. 
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Our Rubio is, however, not very consistent as an 
abuser-general of the United States. He often commits 
himself, both by direct acknowledgments, and incidental 
admissions. A very few paragraphs will enable the 
reader to judge of this, the last work on America. The 
history of Oregon appears to have been a second thought, 
to eke out the volume. 


NEW YORK BOARDING-HOUSES. 


I went to several boarding houses before finally 


making a selection. 
terms, they were generally reasonable enough: the 
highest two dollars a-day, about 8s. 6d. sterling; and 
the lowest, one dollar. 
hours. Breakfast at six o’clock, and half-past: hot 
beef-steaks, mush and milk, hommaney, rice and 
mnvlasses, mackerel, salmon, shad, hot cakes, and rolls of 
every description; tea and coffee. Dinner at twelve 
o’clock, and supper at six. The bill of fare, on reading, 
looks abundant enough; but really, on inspection, this 


In answer to inquiries for the | 


At these last I inquired their | 


well-covered table offers to an Engli-hman very little , : » SRO 
' cannot well be worse off than they are in Connaught 


that is even eatable, much less palatable. Though 
every one must admire the early hours and temperance 
of the Aimericans, yet only isnagine a Londoner, and an 
old hand, not used to any thing much worse than the 


} 


, be back to their hovels. : 


shady side of Pall-mall, assembling at six o’clock at the | 


noise of a great bell—washed and shaved, mind, by six 
vo clock—to look at an immense rump-steak at the head 
of the table swimming in fat, not half cooked; then, 
lower down, a dish of enormous salt mackerel, one of 


! 


{ 


'my rambles in the United States. 


REGISTER. 


women in London in one day than ever I saw during 4/1 
That prominent 
point of female loveliness, and which the whole English 
race so much excel in, is entirely wanting in the 
American ladies: they are as flat as their own horrid 
sea-coast; and though they artfully endeavour to con- 
ceal this national deficiency by a peculiar, newly- 


invented, and reaily very ingenious corset, yet it will 
not do; our imaginings return unsatisfied, and our worst 
| suspicions come back confirmed. 


which would make two cf our English mackerel; then , 


some Halifax salmon, just as taken from the barrel, and 
ax salt as brine; then two or three smaller dishes, some 
with mush, a food for pigs, and others with hommaney, 
only ditfering from mush in that this last is white maize, 
ground and boiled in water, whilst mush is yellow corn, 
yround and boiled. <As this sort of food is not known 
in England, thank God, except in the penitentiaries, I 
have been rather particular in describing it. No caution 
is required to my countrymen to avoid it, because the 
very sight of it will be enough to make them sick. The 
remainder of the table was filled up with some warmed- 
up tongh old hen, called chicken fixings; all washed 
down with the most execrable coffee in the whole world. 
1! used to think that England might dety all ereation 
fur bad coffee : but the Americans beat us hollow. 


The coffee was “ abominable trash’ from Rio. 


I was obliged to take refuge in tea, genuine Hyson 


skin, worth about ninepence per pound; for, singular to 
say, on these two important articles with the English 
yovernment, in @ financial view, tea and coffee, the 
tariff of the Americans admits both of them entirely 
free of duty. There is one thing to be acknowledyed at 
all American tables, the universal excellence and pro- 
fusion of fresh butter. ‘ , ‘ , 

We were some thirty or forty at breakfast. The men 
ate like wolves, and, cheap as it was, I reckoned it cost 
them a shilling per minute. Little children, who also 
assemble at these tables, were permitted by their foolish 
mothers to be guzzling raw rump-steaks, swimming in 
fut, at six o'clock in the morning ! 

‘Lhere is also, at the breakfast table, a profusion of 
nice-locking, hot, yellow cakes, called, 1 believe, Jolinny 
cakes, made of Indian corn, but they are like mush aud 
hommaney, ouly fit for pigs or prisoners. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NEW YORK. , 


In walking leisurely through the other principal 


streets, the physical conformation of the true-blooded 
Yankee, as he calls himself, begins to be developed. The 
men have no shoulders; they are tall and lathy, like 
corn-stalks, and under the nape of the neck they are 
sometimes as narrow as a female. The ladies of New 
York have been, through all time, which means about 
fifty years, so famous for their beauty, that I know | 
shall be accused of heresy, envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, if I say that it is entirely a mistake. 


But the truth must be told, and I have seen more pretty | 


But it must be confessed, that what they want in 
busts they make up in bustles, and to an excess that 
shocks an English female, and which is so glaring and 
preposterous as to be downright indelicate. 

The pure red and white of English complexions must 
not be looked for in any part of the States. 


The character of the population is thus summed up: 


Hypocrites in the northern States, rogues in the 
middie, and rugfans in the south. ; ‘ ° 
Every one that emigrates to that country will be dis- 


appointed, except the wild Irish, who, though they 


and Munster, may be constantly heard grumbling by 
the side of their wheelbarrows, in New York, wishing to 

Notwithstauding the repeated warnings they have 
received, they cannot believe it possible that the 
strictures of Mrs. Trollope or Dickens can have ema- 
nated from any thing but a spirit of raneour and 
national jealousy. With regard to Boz, this was the 
unkindest cut of all; and I need not caution that clever 
writer to steer clear of the United States for tlie 
remainder of his natural existence; for if they were to 
eatch him in Broadway, not all the eight thousand Lrish- 
men forming the grand army of the United States, if 
they were suddenly recalied from Texas, Florida, the 
Canadian and Indian frontiers, would be able to pro- 
tect Mr. Dickens from being tarred and feathered. 
They do not like the truth, and will not tolerate it froin 
any man. Whilst to praise the Americans and their 
institutions is still worse than to show up their defects; 
and you thus most certainly secure their abuse, at the 
same time you confirm them in their prejudices; when, 
by the other open and honest way, you at least open 
the door to improvement, though the galled jade may 
wince. : ‘ , : : 

For beef, pork, and butter, wheat, and Indian corn, 
these mnain requisites and necessaries of life, the United 
States excel all other countries: but beyond this, you 
must look in vain for the comforts, enjoyments, 
luxuries, and the eleyantio et delicie vite of a residence 
in any part of London. IL have long made up my mind 
that a shilling in England is better thana dollar, or four 
shillings, in the United States. 

A small per contra is found in the following admi-sion 
regarding New York: 


Arriving from a Catholic country, it was pleasant to 
observe in this large city uo priests, no beggars, no 
soldiers, aud no drunken men. 

Our traveller, if compelled to live in America, “ which 
God forbid !"’ — and we hope no one will compel him — 
would prefer Cincinnati. The only “ eatable ham” he 
ever saw in the States was in this city. There is also 
some beauty about the river Ohio. 

*hiladelplia fares much worse than New York. 


I saw very little to admire in Philadelphia, except 
the markets, and a few of the public buildings, and it is 
not to be compared with New York in wealth or com- 
mercial importance. How a man of correct taste like 
Joseph Buonaparte, the ex-King of Spain, could be con- 
tent to remain in such a country, and such a neighbour- 
hood, it is difficult to understand; except that all Europe 
was shut to him, and Count Survilliers, therefore, pre- 
ferred even Bordentown to the surveillance of the secret 
police of Paris ! ° : : ; 

I left this city without regret, iret as I had left every 
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«nbraces another object. 


place in the country, hoping that no possible chance in 
my future life might bring me near them again. 
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The Americans are truly a vulgar, ignorant, bragging, | 


spitting, melancholy, sickly people. Passing their lives 


op ‘jtement, some kill them- | 2 ; : 
in a high state of mental excitement, _ other interesting creatures, and relish the book more for 


selves with drink, and some with tobacco; some are 
hurried to the ever-yawning gates of their cemeteries by 
excesses in religion, or excesses in politics; excesses Mm 
commerce, or excesses in speculations; or tribulations of 
inind induced by a combination of these causes. But 
calamity is not of v ry long life in America, for the men 
are soon dead, and soon forgotten. Duels and assas- 
-inations also help to thin their ranks. 


_racies. To give an idea of the plan, we cepy out the 


Edneation, though general, is bad in America, which | 


is, 
people are great readers: but they like stupid books ; 
and a newspaper is preferred if without talent. 
Notwithstanding al! this lack of knowledge, there are 
between one hundred and two hundred universities and 


moreover, a land of ignorance and pretension. [Lue | 


colleges in the United States; and one hundred thousand | 


ghr ° ay . , ae | ; : 
persons living upon the public, engaged in what they | character. Like the nightingale, the male redbreast 


call the learned professions! There are no surgeons or 
«pothecaries in America, any more than there are cap- 
tains or lieutenants; they are all majors and colonels, 
and, of course, doctors. No person would be insane 
enough to affix his name on the door as plain Wr. Liston, 
surgeon, but invariably Doctor So-and-so ; because, if he 
did, he could never earn a guinea, and must abandon 
practice, however great his abilities. So that all 
America is one continnal and living falsehood; just as 
they say that the United States’ Bank is built of white 


of white marble in the whole country. 

There is throughout the States a church for every 
three hundred of the population. But as the proverb 
runs, “ The nearer the Church the farther from Grace.” 


The country, what between powerful preachers and 
cunning builders, is overrun with churches, and it is not 
easy to predict where this popular movement is to stop. 
But there are anti-renters in religion as in all other 
American callings, and who prefer the open fields and 
the summer evenings for their camp meetings and 
revivals. Of these obscene assemblies it is superfluous 


to speak, except to say that they are not a bit worse | 


than the sacrament Sundays in many country-places in 
scotland, especially the Black Isle in Inverness-shire 
ind thereabouts, where I have been present. 

So America is upon the same footing in religion with 


| Gay, note its solitary habits. 


the most favoured regions of the Free Church of Scot- | 
ind: those districts in which Mr. Macdonald of Ferin- 


sh, and Mr. Carment, and other northern lights, shine 


furth in the Black Isle. From these brief extracts, the | 


animus and quality of Rubio’s Rambles and Strictures 
may be gathered. The arrogant tone of the work mars 
the effect of any good that is in it ; and yet that hard 


arrogant tone is probably affected, and Rubio’s friends | 


may believe him, and also find him a very good-natured 
sort of grumbler. 


The Zoology of the English Poets, corrected by the Writ- 
ings of Modern Naturalists. By Robert Hasell 
Newell, B.D. Rector of Little Hormead, Herts, author 
of“ Remarks on Goldsmith,” &c. Small 8vo, pp. 160. 
Longman & Cov. 


lhe English poets, even the most eminent off the 


‘lustrious of the baud, have occasionally blundered | 


sadly in their descriptions of the characters and habits 
of birds, beasts, and insects, and copied each other’s 
errors. It is the object of this little work to correct 
these mistakes ; and its author goes upon the principle, 
‘at even for the purposes of poetry, truth will be 


foand more wonderful than fiction. But the volume 
It gives numerous images | 





favourite. And not in England only; the Irish have a 
holier legend relating to it. They tell us that, “ when 
our Savieur was suffering, the robin hovered near the 


she : j _ cross,to manifest his duty and affection to the Son of 
marble, when it is notorious that there is not a quarry | 


suffice. 







and descriptions of animated nature, gathered from the 
poets, which are faithful as they are beautifal; and we 
read with delight, in a collected form, whatever they 
have said of the Lion, the Redbreast, the Swallow, and 


this than its correction of small or even great inaect- 


Redbreast :— 


Gay’s allusion, in his sixth pastoral, to the tradition 
respecting the redbreast, in the ballad of * The Children 
in the Wood,” deviates both from the peculiar character 
of the bird, and from the ballad itself, by the use of 
plural terminations. 


Their gentle corps the robin redbreasts found, 
And strew'd with pious zeal the leaves around ; 
Ah! gentle birds ! if this verse live so long, 
Your wames shail live for ever in my song. 
Ciay. Jastoral 6, 


In all seasons the redbreast preserves its solitary 


will suffer no other bird of its own species in the parti- 
cular district which it has adopted. It pursues the 
intruder violently the moment it appears, and soon 
forces it to retire. Its preference of the society of man 
(owing, perhaps, to a natural boldness in the bird) has 
given it a claim to our protection, and made it a general 


God; he kept close to him unto the end; and when the 
Lord’s side was pierced, some of the holy blood 
sprinkled on the robin’s breast, and the precious sym- 
bol was permitted to remain thereon as a record of his 
fidelity.” : , : ‘ 

One author tells us,“ The robin-redbreast, if he find 
a man or Woman dead, will cover his face with moss ; 
and some think, that if the body should remain unburied 
he will cover the whole body.” Another quaintly says, 
“ They that cheere up a prisoner but with their sight, 
are rubin-redbreasts, that bring strawes in their bils to 
cover a dead man in his extremitie.” Isaae Walton 
also, enumerating his “ airy creatures,” mentions “ the 
Robin that loves mankind both alive and dead.” Our 
poets have vied with each other in celebrating the pious 
charity of their little favourite; and all of them, except 


Call for the redbreast and the wren, 
Since o'er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
‘Lhe friendless bodies of unburied men. 
Webster. White Devil, Trac ly. 


No burial these pretty babes 
Of any man receives : 
Till Robin-redbreast piously 
Did cover them with leaves. 
Children ia the Wo 


With fairest lowers, 
While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose, wor 
The azured hare-bell, like thy veins; ne, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Outsweeten'd not thy breath: the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill, (0 bill, foreshaming 
Those rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lic 
Without a monument!) bring thee all this ; 
Yea, and furr'd moss besides, when tlowers are nove, 
To winter-ground thy corse, 

Shakspere. (ymleline, act iv. se. 5. 


The redbreast oft, at evening hours, 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
W ith hoary moss, and gather'd flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art iaid. 
Collins, Derge wm Cymbeine. 


There are many more quotations, but these may 
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The Doctrines of Modern Phrenology Reviewed, Exa- 
mined, and Refuted. In a Course of Eight Lectures. 
By Samuel Read, Author of “ A Crust for the Phre- 
nologists,” and other Works, Moral and Political. 
Edinburgh: Dalrymple. 

The phrenologists have, in Mr. Read, met with a 
tough, uncompromising customer. Though he singles 
out Mr. George Combe, he also tries a fall with the 
other leading champions of the new science, and in par- 
ticular with Mr. Macnish. It would take far more 


space than we can possibly affurd, to give even the most | 


meugre outline of these lectures; but we consider them 
worth the attention of all who think it necessary to in- 
vestigate, before they assume by wholesale new theo- 
ries of the human faculties. We wish we could give one 
extract, “ Tue CHANGES TO WHICH EACH OF THE TIIIRTY- 


FIVE ORGANS 18 LIABLE.” The changes are quite appal- 





| 


REGISTER. 


or the contrary. I say again, what use shall we have 
for our intellects? ‘They shail absolutely go to rust for 
want of exercise ! 


Illustrations of Modern Mesmerism, from Personal In- 
restigation. By John Forbes, M.D. Physician to her 
Majesty’s Household. London: John Churchill. 
This is a reprint of articles contributed by Dr. Forbes 

to the London Medical Journal, detailing his personal 

observations on the performances in Mesmerism, of the 
famous Alexis, Adolphe, and others, and, in particular, 
| of a lady somnambulist, who pronounced (in her trance) 

all the other wonder-workers the Doctor had seea im- 


| postors, and herself the only true exhibitor. Dr. Forbes 


pis, of course, a sceptic. 


He concludes with the wonderful 


/cure of Miss Martineau, which Mr. Spencer Hall also 


ling; and so are many of the other conclusions drawn by | 


Mr. Read from the ductrines of Phrenology, as laid down 


| to his want of faith,—to “ 


by itsexpounders. Asa brief specimen of the reasoning - 
of the Lectures, we copy out a part of what is said about | 


that most important organ, Conscientiousness— 


Mr. Combe conscientiously confesses and says—“ A 
difficulty is experienced in the doctrine that Conscien- 


| Mesmeric exhibitions and exhibitors. 


tiousness is merely a sentiment, and does not by itself | 
lead to the perception of what is just”—(p. 366.) What 


then does it do! It produces, he says, “ the feeling of 
obligation or incumbeney”—(p. 355.) If we ask, 
“obligation” to do what?! there is no answer. Con- 
scientiousness dues not know; nor is the individual who 
is to be thus blindly directed and driven by this power, 
to inquire whether that which he would do is to produce 
happiness or unhappiness. iat justitia ruat calum ; 
he is blindly to follow his blind guide; he is to follow 
and obey its “ feeling of incumbency” to do something; 
but what that something is, the faculty of Conscientious- 
ness knows not. If this, then, be not a blind and occult 
principle—if it be not a fit emblem of * the blind leading 
the blind,” 1 know not where a true — of that picture 
is to be found. , 

It is this pretended faculty of C onscientionsnes es, then, 
which is not even positively affirmed by Mr. Combe 
himself to be “ established,” which he also informs us 


details once more in his book at full length. The Mes- 
meric patients have been all singularly unfortunate when 
in contact with Dr. Forbes, which may perhaps be owing 
an atmosphere of incredulity” 
about him ; as we are informed that the chilling influence 
of unbelievers is highly detrimental, and often fatal to 
This is a pity. 
Mesmeric Experiences. By Spencer T. Hall, author of 
“ The Forester’s Offering,” &. Loudon: Bailliere. 
These Experiences are mainly brief accounts of wou- 
derful cures performed by Mr. S. T. Hall, in the course of 


_his practice as a mesmerist; partly through mesmeri-i, 
_and also, as he avows, from divine or supernatural aid, 


Dr. Gall never would allow, and which he does not | 


hesitate to state is not an intellectual faculty; it is this 
faculty which Mr. Combe invites us to accept as a 
“boon” from Phrenology, and as an entity to be sub- 
stituted in the room of our understanding and our 
reason, Which is to settle all disputes, and to determine 
and “ fix on a firm basis,” what actions are moral and 
what immoral, by its inuate—but, alas! he does not say 
anerriny—decision. 

What pity it is the existence of this faculty should 
be doubtful 


save to mankind ! : 

It will be no longer necessary to inquire c or to investi- 
gate—to exercise our reason or cudgel our brains in 
order to discover what actions or modes of conduct are 
right or wrong, or what effects they are calculated to 
produce, before we pronounce them moral or immoral. 
We shall only have to inquire what some wiseacre, with 
a large bump of Conscientiousness, thinks or says upon 
the matter, and to parrot and repeat after him with 
confidence and securit 


What shall men then find to do with their intellects t! 


I marvel to think of it; or what use shall they have for 
them at all! For even as to our ordinary and every- 


day actions, we shall have these gentlemen with the 


large bumps, standing at the corners of every street, 


ready, fora penny, or twopence, or sixpence, according | 


to the importance of the action to be pronounced upon, 
and to the pressure of business in this way—ready, | 
say, to resolve every man's doubt, and to tell him 
whether that which he contemplates performing, be just, 


that it should be clogged with an if. Jf, 
it shall be found true, what a world of labour will it not | 


if these are not the same thing, and Mr. Hall but the 
mere agent,—‘“the influence coming from the source 
whence flow all our other blessings.” He, however, 
arrogates no peculiar power in himself, averring that 
any “better, healthier, and more earnest man” mighit 
have used the new curative agency with more ease and 
benefit than he had done, even in the very extraordinary, 
the thoroughly miraculous case, which he relates at 
page 56 of his book. 


First Steps to Anatumy. By James L. Drummond. 
M.D., professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 


Royal Belfast Institution. London : John Van Voorst. 


This work is written in a pleasant and popular style. 
It is, though scientific and elementary, not dry; which 
is all we can pretend to say upon the subject. It is illus- 
trated by a few anatomical plates. 


with Observations on the 
Natural Productions, Manners, and Customs of the 
natives of the various Islands ; together with Re- 
marks on Missionaries, British and other residents, 
&e. By John Coulter, M.D. Dublin: W 
Jun, & Co. 


This is an engaging book of its kind, and one to 
which the late events in Tahiti, and the consequences 
that may attend them, give an extrinsic interest. But 
the author’s personal adventures in the whale and seal 
fishery, and his description of the islands which he 
visited, are of themselves exciting and highly pleasing, 
and they are related with clearness and simplicity. 


Ultra-Montanism ; or, the Romish Church and Modern 
Society. By E. Quinet, of the College of France. 
Translated from the French, with the author's appro- 
bation, by C. Cocks, B.L. London: 
The translator states, in his preface, that the favour- 

able reception obtained by his translation of Michelet's 

work, “ Priests, Women, and Families,” has induced 
him to attempt the historical and philosophical work uf 


Adventures in the Pacific ; 


. Curry, 


John Chapman. 
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Michelet’s friend and colleague, M. Quinet. With | 
Michelet’s work our readers must be acquainted, from 
the review of it which lately appeared in this Magazine. 
This kindred book, or rather series of lectures, 
kindred in spirit and object, has been warmly received 
in France and Germany, and is entitled to a fuller 
notice than we can, in the meanwhile, give of its con- 
tents. 


Political Dictionary, Forming a Work of Universal Re- 
ference, both Constitutional and Legal: and embracing 
the terms of Civil Administration, of Political Econo- 
my, and Social Relations, and of all the more impor- 
tant Statistical Departments of Finance and Commerce. | 
In2 vols. Vol. I. London: C. Knight. 
Alphabetical works of reference are necessarily 

abridgments: but there are two ways of constructing 

them. In the one case, some man who can write gram- 
matical English, and knows the art of abbreviation, sets 
himself to condense the matter of the larger treatises, 
on the subjects embraced by his work, whether he is 
himself acquainted with them or not. It is wonderful 
with what an air of accuracy and learning, this task is 
sometimes accomplished: but such compilations must 
always be liable to flagrant blunders, and the writer, 
however clever, cannot impart his knowledge with the 
instinctive precision of one who knows the meaning of 
his words. The other method of producing such works, 
is by distributing the labour among men conversant with 
the particular departments of knowledge to which the 
work of reference applies, while the whole is subjected 
to the scrutiny of some accomplished scholar, who has a 
faculty for testing the extent of the knowledge of the | 
contributors, checking inaccuracy, and suppressing re- 
dundancy. We have reason to know that this is the 
method in which the present work is prepared, and that 
no exertion has been spared to obtain the services of 
people peculiarly well acquainted with the separate sub- 
jects embraced in the work. The excellence of the matter 
corresponds with the propriety of the design. There 
is evidently very little, if any, of the slovenly exposi- 
tion which people expend on subjects with which their | 








acquaintance is slight. The matters embraced in the | 
book are of extensive practical application, and we have | 
no doubt it will be a treasure to all who take an inte- | 
rest in history, and the living politics of the day. 


A Sketch of New South Wales. By J. O. Balfour, Esq. 
six years a Settler in the Bathurst District. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 

Much of this volume is necessarily a thrice-told tale. 
However, it contains some additional particulars relative 
to the late alarming period of distress in the Australian 
Colonies. It is neither a creditable nor yet a very cre- 
dible fact, that within the last four years fifteen hundred 
persons in these colonies have gone through the Insolvent 
Court, whose debts amounted to three millions, of which, 
on the average, one shilling in the pound was paid; and 
yet this is not held as evidence of the failure of the 
resources of the colony. We quote an important pas- 
sage from the volume as a specimen of its contents :— 

Emigrants of capital now proceeding to New South 
Wales, have a great advantage over those who arrived 
in the colony a few years ago; for, in 1839 and 1840, 
mixed flocks of sheep sold at £1, 5s. per head, cattle at 
£5, 10s., while farms were scarcely to be had for love or | 
money; whereas, at the close of 1844, mixed flocks of | 


sheep averaged 5s. per head, and horned cattle £1, 5s. 


per head, and very many farms, or small estates, of 
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rich soil, were in the market at extremely low figures. 
Farms of a thousand acres, completely fenced in, and 
partly cultivated, with comfortable brick cottages, 
stables, and all necessary outbuildings (such as could 
not have been erected for less than £800,) are now to 
be readily purchased for ten or twelve hundred pounds 
from colonists who either are in embarrassed cireum- 
stances, or believe they can empley their capital to 
better advantage than in farming. 

The persons best adapted for Australian settlers are 
young men with £2000 and £3000 in their pockets, who 
have sufficient moral courage to resist all the tempta- 
tions of a town, adhere firmly to the less polished and 


| rather monotonous routine of a bush life, and are not too 
| fastidious, but, on emergency, could eat damper (a coarse 


dark bread) and salt junk, using their fingers instead of 
knives or forks, drink tea out of tin pots, and sleep in 
the open air with saddles for their pillows, occasionally 
without even a cloak for a covering. After landing, the 


| emigrant of capital ought to be excessively guarded in 


his movements, and take no step without due considera- 
tion. He should remember that he is in a land of 
strangers, and allow no insinuating tongue or interested 
giver of dinners, to induce him to embark one shilling 
of his capital in any colonial business, until he has 
gained much local experience. The emigrant will find 
that he has plenty to learn, with not a little to unlearn ; 
and he who spends some months in acquiring colonial 
knowledge, will find himself, at the end of a few years, 
in a very different position from those who foolishly be- 
lieved themselves possessed of intuitive knowledge of 
colonial affairs, and dashed headlong into them. 

Australia presents many inducements to families 
having capital of about £8000,—the heads of which are 
men of education, possessed of strong minds, and good 
common sense, but not having been brought up to any 
profession or business, have no likelihood of increasing 
their capital at home. If, however, the head of the 
family—no matter how well educated and upright—be 
a man of weak or vacillating disposition, emigrating 
to Australia will only have the effect of reducing his 
family to a worse plight than they were in at home ; 
for, it is a fact which will not admit of dispute, that, to 
succeed in the colony, men must think and act for them- 
selves, and oftener listen with suspicion than credulity 
to advice that has any reference to pounds, shillings, 
and pence. 

We will suppose a family, and there are many such, 


existing upon £200 or £300 a-year in England ; sums 
_which they would consider good interest for a capital of 
| £8000. Such a family would, at home, have many dif- 


ficulties to contend with. They would be excluded, by 
their poverty, from occupying the position in society to 


| which, perhaps, the head of the family, by birth, man- 


ners, and education, was entitled. Now, if this family 
emigrated to New South Wales, their position in society 
would soon be reversed. They would be no longer 
dependants on others for their social existence, and 
they would find that their £8000, judiciously managed, 
was quite sufficient for the foundation of a fortune. 

The whole family could be landed for £280 in the 
colony. £1000 will purchase an improved farm, in any 
of the respectable districts, with all the requisite build- 


ings, 100 or more acres in cultivation, a good garden 


and orchard, besides being stocked with fifty head of 
horned cattle, and eight or ten horses. From the farm 
alone, without any other outlay, the family, however 
large, would obtain all the necessaries, and some of the 
luxuries of life; and if worked as a dairy farm, it would 
return interest on the purchase-money. A sum of £2000 
invested in good mortgages, at ten or twelve per cent., 
will return the family as much as their whole income 
in England amounted to ; while the remainder of the 
£8000, judiciously expended in sheep or cattle, will, 
besides increasing their annual income, eventually 
double and triple the original capital. The position of 
such a family would soon be changed for the better,— 
their style of living would gradually become more con- 
formable to their increased income. 
From this specimen, readers, and especially o- in- 
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tending to emigrate, may understand that Mr. Balfour 
can, after all they may have heard, tell them something 


useful. 


Contributions to V ital Statistics: being a Development, 
of the Rate of Mortality and the Laws of Sickness, 
from original and extensive data, procured from 
Friendly Societies, &e. By F. C. P. Neison, F. L. S. 
Actuary to the Medical Invalid and General Life 
Office. London: H. Cunningham. 


One would suppose that figures, and their results, 
were a matter as to which there could be no difference 
of opinion. The proper philosophical use of statistical 
data is, however, a science which we have long thought 
has yet to be formed; and the man who shall be its in- 
ventor will deserve to be enrolled among distinguished 
men. Asan instance of the liability of the results of 
figures to produce a false impression, we may adduce 
the case of its being stated, before a grave assembly, 
and believed, after some wonder, that every tenth house 
in Glasgow was licensed to sell spirits. It really was 
the case that, within the bounds, we believe, of the old 
burgh, or in some other district of the great city, there 
was a license for each tenth tenement, according to the 
numeration of the doors along the streets; but then 
each of these tenements contained from four to ten 
houses. 

The present work has excited our attention more 
than tabular statistical works in general do, from the 
circumstance of its affording opposite conclusions from 
those announced in previous works on the same sub- 
ject. We do not found any inference against Mr. Nei- 
gon’s accuracy on this ground. He is evidently a 
laborious investigator. His work is full of elaborate 
tables, of which we do not question, though we have in 
no instance tested, the accuracy; and the novelty of 


his views inclines us rather to recommend his work | : : ; , 
ete el alain ie ; Maxims. The Maxims are printed either immediately 
to the notice of statists, than to condemn his conclusions. | bef, hict | lle] ’ h tl 
A a i ) > se , ” " : y 

As an instance of the unexpected nature, at least to | efore those which are chosen as parellels, (t MEA oF 
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ourselves, of the results he has produced, we may mention | 
that it has been, for some time, our opinion, that as In- | 


surance Offices use the Norwich or other tables, which 
are made upon the average vitality of all classes, healthy 


and unhealthy, but, calculating their premiums on such | 


must be less than that of the public generally, and the 
difference must form the profit of the insurance offices, 
It seems that we were wrong, for, according to Mr. Nei- 


| are cited. 


REGISTER, 


The Life of Joseph, and the last years of Jacob; 
a Book for Youth and for Age. By Ralph Ward- 
law, D.D. Glasgow: Maclehose. 

Dr. Wardlaw has long been in the practice of deliver- 
ing monthly Sunday-evening lectures ; and the substance 
of one series is found in the work before us. It is one 
intended to instruct and edify the young especially. 
Plain and lucid, yet pure in style, and not without 
warmth and unction, it cannot fail, where carefully 
studied, to fulfil the design of the preacher. 


Select English Poetry, designed for the use of Schools, and 
young persons in general. Edited by the late Dr. 
Allan. Fourth edition. Jackson & Walford. 

Here, once again, we have such rare pieces as “ My 
Native Vale.”—Rogers. “ We are Seven.”— Words. 
worth. “The Homes of England.””— Mrs. Hemans. 
“The Burial of Sir John Moore.” — Wolfe, &e. &e. 
There cannot be too many of such eheap selections. 
Novelty in their contents would be positively injurious. 


The Wonder-Secker ; or, The History of Charles Douglas. 
By M. Fraser Tytler, author of “ Tales of the Great 
and Brave,” &c. &c. London: Grant & Griffith, 


This very juvenile book is the fictitious biography of 
a boy, with whose personal adventures, at home and 
abroad, brief, popular sketches of Natural History are 
interwoven; and anecdotes that tend to ameliorate the 
social affections. 


The Maxims of Francis Guicciardini. Translated by 
Emma Martin, with parallel passages from the works 
of Machiavelli, Lord Bacon, Pascal, Rochefoucault, 
Montesquieu, Burke, Talleyrand, Guizot, and others. 
Small quarto. Pp. 158. Longman & Co. 

A sketch of the life of the Italian historian, soldier, 


_ and statesman,is prefixed to this small, neat volume of his 


parallelism is not always apparent,) or on the opposite 
page; and in the original French, where French writers 
The little book is very neatly printed, and 
contains many shrewd thoughts, much crooked worldly 
wit, and, we need scarcely say, some pearls of true 


data, pick their lives, the mortality among the assured | and rare wisdom. 


The Light of Mental Science, being an Essay on Moral 


| 
| 


gon, the lives of the members of friendly societies, un- | 
picked, and taken from the classes chiefly subjected to | 


hardships and the causes of premature death, are longer 
in the average, than the lives insured with the various 
offices. This is but one instance of the curious result 


of a character which seems to entitle them to attention. 
Tales from the German of Heinrich Zschikke. Translated 
by Parke Godwin. London: Wiley & Putnam. 


The selection from the tales of Zschikke, contained in 
this volume, are, The Fool of the 19th century; Harmonius; 


By Mrs. Loudon, authoress of “ First 
London: Smith, 


Training. 

Love,” “ Fortune Hunting,” &e. 

Elder, & Co. 

We are told that this small volume is the result of 
tem years anxious and conscientious devotion to its im- 
portant subject. This says something in its favour ; and 


the Essay is certainly worthy of the attention of parents 
of Mr. Neison’s inquiries ; and they are, on the whole, | 


aud instructors, who like to hear all that can be said on 


| the subject, by those whose previous reputation entitle 


Jack Steam; Floretta, and the Adventures of a New | 
Year's Ere; fair specimens, all and each, of this clever | 
writer's varied manner and copious invention. The last | 
story, at all events, is not new to English readers, nor, | 
probably, some of the others. The selection will, how- | 
ever, be acceptable, as Zschikke’s tales are much better | 


adapted to ordinary English taste than many of those 
bearing higher German names, 


; 


them to be listened to. 


An Act for the Regulation of the Care and Treatment of 
Lunatics, with Explanatory Notes and Comments. 
Edited by Forbes Winslow, M.S. London: Benning 
& Co. 

We have here, at full length, Lord Ashley’s new 
Act, and also an analysis of it, together with other 
matter connected with legislation on this subject, a list 
of County and of licensed Provincial Asylums, and an 
Essay on the present condition of Lunacy in England, 
which contains many interesting facts and hints as to 
the treatment of the insane. 
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The Manual of Heraldry; being a Concise Description critics by profession, have pronounced a very favourable, 


of the several Terms used, and containing a Dictionary 

of every Designation in the Science. London: Jere- 

miah How. 

This may be a very useful little instructor to those 
who wish to become acquainted, on easy terms, with the 
important science which it illustrates; a science, if it 
deserve the name, in which strange blunders are made. 
Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglas, an American 

Slace. Written by Himself. Dublin: 

Chapman. 

This is a reprint of an American publication, which 


gives a vivid picture of the real condition of slaves, 


and the real character of slavery in Free Republican 

America. 

Derivation of Many Classic Names from the Gaelic 
Lanquage, or the Celtic of Scotland. By Thomas 
Stratton, M.D. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 





Webb & | 


The Moral Phenomena of Germany. By Thomas Car- | 


lyle, Esq., of the Scottish Bar. 
The Gardener's Almanac for 1846. 


Stationers. 

The Railway Almanac and Directory for 1846. 
don : Groombridge. 

The Peace Almanac and Diary for 1846. Under the 
Superintendence of the Manchester and Salford Peace 
Society. Manchester: William Irwin. London : 

Charles Gilpin. 





NEW POEMS. 
Westminster Abbey. By Owen Howell. 
Hi. G. Clarke & Co. 
Songs of the Press, and other Poems, relatire to the Art 
of Printing; also of Authors, Books, Booksellers, 


London : 


By George W. | 
Johnson, Esq. London: Printed for the Company of 


Lon- | 


indeed a high opinion. 

Elliott. 

Poems and Songs. By Peter Livingston, Dundee. 
Second Edition. Dundee : published for the author. 
This is a volume of Scottish poems, of modest preten- 

sion, the production of a very young man, but which 

may find their own admirers. The songs possess the 
great recommendation of being in general adapted to 
popular Scottish airs. 

The Palace of Fantasy; or, The Bard’s Imagery. By J. 
S. Hardy, Author of “ Hours of Thought,” &e. &e. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

The Bridal of Lord Douglas, a Tale of Douglas-Dale ; 
in Three Cantos; and other Minor Poems. By 
Thomas Lamb, Teacher, Corehouse School. 


Among these is Mr. Ebenezer 


A Metrical Version of the Song of Solomon, and other 
Poems. by a late Under Graduate of Oxford. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Bells and Pomegranates, or Dramatic Romances and 
Lyrics. By Robert Browning, Author of “ Paracel- 
sus,’ &c. No. VII. 

The Woes of War. By a Retired Officer. 


oe 


SMITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 

Spirit of Grerian Poetry; a Series of Translations from 
the (rerman Poets, with Critical and Biographical 
Notices. By Jose ph Gostick. 

We should imagine that these specimens of the best 
of the German poets, and the account given of the 


| writings of each, would be peculiarly acceptable to a 


sookbinders, Editors, Critics, Newspapers, &c. With | 


Notes, &c. Fisher, Son, & Co. 

This is rather an interesting collection, though it is 
not yet so perfect and complete as we think it may be 
made, by the rejection of some pieces, and the adoption 
of others with which the collector has probably not 
yet met. We may mention the late Mr. J. F. Smith’s 
verses, on the celebration of the third centenary of the 
art of printing, by a meeting in Edinburgh, at which 
Campbell the Poet presided. We give one stanza from 
the volume. 

Wanted an Editor—burly and big, 
Clever, and willing, and hearty, 

Neither a Radical, Tory, nor Whig, 
But able to please every party. 

He must not be squeamish, nor over nice, 
In tracing out jobs root and fibre, 

He must loathe every sinner, and lash every vice, 
But never offend a subscriber. 

Mem. (This last is a process requiring great care, 
Since vices are plenty, subscribers are rare.) 

The Flight of Armida, or, One Thousand Prospective 
Cantos. By one of the surviving whims of Ludovico 
Ariosto. London: John Chapman. 

Festus. a Poem, By Philip James Bailey. 

Edition. London: Pickering. 

The sight of second edition we hold to absolve the 
critical and literary journals from all responsibility as 
to the character and fortunes of a book, and especially 
of a poetical one. 


Second 


numerous class of young readers. Something of the 
same sort may already be found scattered through 
English literature ; but, so far as we are aware, not in 
so systematic, and certainly not in so accessible a form,—~ 
as this publication, with the typographical neatness of 
the best books, is one of a very cheap series. An intro- 
ductory chapter contains a historical account of German 
“The Viebe- 
lungen-lied,” and then, of course, we have a large service 
of Goethe, and Schiller, and Uhland, and Korner, and 
Ruckert, &c. &c.; and a good deal of Freiligrath, and of 
the minor and the living bards of Germany, with a huge 


poetry, which again naturally introduces 


mass of miscellaneous verses, collected from many 


sources. The finest of these compositions have no doubt 


| been already translated again and again; but here we 


find selection, arrangement, and a competent degree of 
skill, ay, and some unction, too,in rendering the German 
poets. Nor is this all: there are specimens of their 
prose works intermingled with the critical and biogra- 


_phical notices; and, altogether, the result is a highly 


The reading public may then be as- | 


tumed to have taken the matter into their own hands. | 
Of the bulky dramatic poem of “ Festus,” it gives us | 


pleasure to say, that many very competent judges, not | 


satisfactory pattern or sample-book of German poetry 
and fiction. The translated poetry would of itself make 
a thick volume ; and that it does not all proceed from 
the pen of Mr. Gostick, is just so much the better, as 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s translations of Schiller’s poems, 
which he has obtained permission to use, will probably 
as well content the reader. Altogether, we consider 
this cheap and well-stored book a desirable addition to 
popular literature, and a performance very creditable 
to its author’s talents and scholarship. 





SERIAL WORKS. 
Wanperinos or a Pen anv 
Crowquill aud F. P. Palmer. Part I. 


Pexcir. By Alfred 
London : How. 
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— This is a work of so pleasant a kind, that we trust it 
may prove more fortunate than several predecessors in 
exactly the same line have done. It isa handsome and 
a cleverly illustrated book, made up of local history, 
traditions,legends,and snatches of gentle antiquarianism ; 
the whole ornamented by Saxon arches and Gothic 
aisles, embattled mansions, and old-world romantic 
farm-houses and cottages, old inns, churches, and 
chapels, and every thing rare and curious, The first 
subject of the “ Pen and Pencil” is Bentley Hall; 
but the Part contains much more, of and concerning | 
Wolverhampton, and Dudley, with its Caverns, Priory, 
and Castle in picture ; besides “ the real Bilston folk” | 
illustrated by both artists. And, lastly, we have | 
Boscobel, and all its curious histories, in little. The 
work is thus a right pleasant one, and will, we trust, 
prosper. The wood engravings are not so fine as in | 
previous attempts of this sort; but they give a perfect 
idea of the thing represented, and the work is thus 
afforded cheaper. 





QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL Society. 
No. 4.— This number, besides the Proceedings of the 
Society, contains communications from Mr. Lyell, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, Captain Bayfield, Mr. Murchison, and | 
others, and a variety of miscellaneous matter bearing on 
the science to which the journal is devoted. 


Murray’s Home anp Cotontat Liprary, No. XXVI. 
Life of the Great Condé, by Lord Mahon. Part I. 


-_——- — 


SERIAL WORKS CONCLUDED. 





The close of the year witnesses the conclusion of two 
serial,or number works, which we consider worthy of spe- 
cial commemoration ; though we have occasionally men- 
tioned them during their progress. These are “ Mrs. Cow- 
den Clark’s Complete Concordance to Shakspere,” and 
“ Knight’s Old England.” Of the first mentioned work, 
we described the plan at its commencement, and have 
borne testimony to the exemplary fidelity and accuracy 
with which that plan has been followed out and improv- 
ed, and the incredible labour whichit must have cost the 
compiler. Only female patience, save on rare occasions, 
is equal to such a task. The Concordance is completed 
in Eighteen Parts, and being literally an Index to every 
thing contained in the works of Shakspere, must hence- 
forth form an inseparable appendage or companion to 
them ; a ready guide to the rich mine of bis accumulated 
treasures. 

“ Knight’s Old England,” Part XXIV. concludes a 
work which we have repeatedly recommended, as an 
admirable table-book, and as one especially adapted to 
amuse and instruct children and young persons, without 
running the risk of debasing theirfeelings or vitiating their 
taste, as too many of the contemporary cheap illustrated 
works must do. The Twenty-four Parts form two large 
volumes, and are, in reality,an exhaustless and interest- 
ing repertory of entertainment and knowledge. The con- 
cluding Part contains many of Hogarth’s best plates, 
rendered, if roughly, yet with truth and spirit ; and a 
whole gallery of portraits of distinguished English poets 
and men of letters. 


Yarrett’s Barish Brros.— A Supplement to this 
“History of British Birds” has just been published, 
to place those possessing the first edition of this valuable 
book on an equal footing, as to information, with those 





who purchase the new one, just published. The Supple- 


ment contains several new species, which have been 
found principally in Ireland. They are as beautifully 
engraved as any specimens in the series. Among these 
additions to British ornithology are the Griffon Vul- 
ture, the Spotted Eagle, the White Wagtail, the Great 
Spotted Cuckoo, and other varieties. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Exercises 1N Logic ; designed for the use of students 
in Colleges. By S. T. Gray, Ph. D. London: Taylor 
and Walton. 


Notes on Enciisn GRamMMAR ; comprising the leading 
rules, simplified and made plain, for the use of Juvenile 
Pupils. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


Tue Younc Composer ; or, Progressive Exercises in 
English Composition. Part I. By James Cornwell. 
Second edition. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY, With 
the use of the Globes. By E. and J. Bruce. Tenth 
edition, containing, besides other additions and improve- 
ments, an epitome of ancient geography, by the Rey. 


‘\ 


J.C. Bruce, A.M., and thirty wood-cuts, illustrative of 


the constellations, &c. &c. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.— 
What more need be said than that this is an improved 
edition of a good and popular school book. 


PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 


Tue LIaBILITIFS INCURRED BY THE PROJECTORS, 
MANAGERS, AND SHAREHOLDERS, OF RAILWAY AND OTHER 
Joint-Stock COMPANIES, CONSIDERED, Kc. &c. Written 
expressly for non-professional use. By George Henry 
Lewis, of the Middle Temple, Esq. 


A Tract ror tHe Times. The Apostacy of the 
Church Established by Law, and the Insufficiency of 
her Creeds and Articles, shown by her Past History and 
Present Condition. By G. P. H. of Bristol.—This is aa 
able and clever essay of its kind, containing much mat- 
ter in a small compass. 


Free THovents on Protestant Martrers. By 
the Rev. Tresham Gregg, Chaplain of St. Nicolas’ 
Chapel, Dublin.—We need not describe this pamphlet; 
the name of its author will sufficiently explain its cha- 
racter- He is one of the most active “ Protestant 
Flails’’ now at work in Ireland. But a wise man may 
learn something from every one; and it is edifying to 
listen to Mr. Tresham Gregg descanting ,on the bigoted 
spirit and sectarian animosity of the Roman Catholics ; 
and this spirit, he avers, is just as powerfully evoked 
“against the Papist who would presume to think for 
himself, or who would seem to bear with impatience 
the trammels of a tyrannical priesthood, as it is against 
the government or the British functionaries.” “ They 
[the Irish Catholics] absolutely interdict the exercise of 
freedom of opinion. A war is at present being waged 
against The Erening Post, because the editor of that 
paper presumed to state that ‘the glorification of the 
Holy Coat at Treves’ was ‘a gross superstition.’ . . - 
The Nation newspaper seems to have caught a little of 
the spirit of freedom; and the result is, that it almost 
exists beneath the ban of the Popish leaders, and the 
press of ‘ the faithful.’’’ Are these things so! Is there 
any shadow of truth in the imputations made by our 
over-zealous Protestant divine ! 
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At length a Cabinet is formed. We are assured that 
its principles are broad, sound, enlightened. It is to be 
a Free Trade Cabinet. It is to propose the repeal, the 
complete, the instant, the irrevocable repeal of the Corn 
Laws. It is to attack monopoly in all its strongholds. 
It is to wage war on all protecting duties. It is to make 
Lord John Russell’s letter to the electors of London its 
creed and its commandments. li is to be the represen- 
tative of the “ Common-sense doctrine,” that labour and 
capital have a right of access to the cheapest markets 
for what they want to buy, and to the dearest for what 
they have to sell. All this is pre-eminently excellent. 
These are principles which it is delightful to find recog- 
nised as the groundwork of future legislation. 

But, as if in striking contrast, and flagrant contradic- 
tion to the popular principles upon which the new 
ministry is to rest, stand a section of the persons who 
are to give effect to those principles. The self-seek- 
ing, place-hunting family clique of Whiggery; the old, 
decayed, broken-up tools of one of the sections of 
aristocracy, are the instruments that offer themselves, 
self-nominated, self-elected, to do the people’s work. 
No new infusion, no fresh vitality : the same men who 
were startled at the shadows of the Reform Bill; 
who used their Parliamentary majorities, not to 
advance, but to control the demand for more secu- 
rities against abuse; for more guarantees against bad 
government : the same men who, when they were 
powerful, did so little for the emancipation of commerce, 
and only proposed to do something when they were 
weak and helpless: these are among the rulers who 
now demand the public confidence, the public affection. 

A mighty machine has been constructed. By genius, 
by labour, by devotion, by sacrifices, by exertions un- 
paralleled in their energy and their disinterestedness, a 
power, a majestic power, has been called into action. 
What no political faction ever did, the League has done. 


With its conception, with its creation, the Whigs had | 
| involved the votes of every member of the legislature ; 


nothing to do. They looked upon it with distrust and 
with dislike. It was no vassal of theirs ; no subservient 
slave to do their biddings, or to further their intrigues. 
Its work was that of independence. Its operations 
were directed wholly and entirely to popular ends: in 
these it sought, in these it found its strength. Of this 
great machine the Whigs have now seized the handle. 
It is surrendered to them with many misgivings, but 
with a determination, that if they will not wield it for 
the great purposes which its constructors have at heart, 
other, and bolder, and better men, will wrest it from 
them: and we wait the event. Disposed to lend every 
co-operation to honest and zealous intention, the nation 
will rejoice if the Whigs but do the nation’s behests. 

It is not, therefore, our object to fling reproaches 
upon the labourers who, coming in at the eleventh hour, 
carry off the riches of the harvest: we promise them 
earnest and cordial aid, in so much and so far as they 
shall carry out the great mission they have undertaken. 

It would, no doubt, have facilitated their own objects, 
if they had associated themselves, openly and boldly, 
with the men whose measures they now propose to 
adopt and patronize. This would have been welcomed 
as evidence of honesty and sincerity. At a very small 
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sacrifice of official patronage, how much influence might 
have been added to the administration ! 

The shoals upon which the Whigs are likely to be 
wrecked are high above the waves; visible to every body 
but themselves. They fancy that national enthusiasm 
is to gather around them, because it is they who form 
the government. They dwell upon—they doat upon the 
idea of their own popularity. They fancy the people 
are bewildered with joy because they are got back to 
office. They drink to intoxication the adulation of the 
servile press, which hails them as the saviours of their 
country. And, spite of all the lessons they have received, 
they still will cherish this dear and dangerous delusion. 
Let them no longer mistake the support which will be 
given to a free trade ministry for confidence in Whig 
ministers. Support, energetic and encouraging, will not 
be withheld ; and, if faithful to their engagements, con- 
fidence,—that plant which grows not easily again on the 
soil which allowed it to perish,—confidence may attend 
their footsteps hereafter. The waters of oblivion may 
be allowed to roll over pages of their past history. 

Circumstances have justified Lord John Russell in 
accepting office. Yet that acceptance is the least favour- 
able of the many contingencies of the present crisis. 
Incomparably the best solution would have been, that 
the Ultra-Tories, the out-and-out protectionists, the 
avowed monopoly party, should have been called to 
form an administration. This would, indeed, have brought 
matters to the desired and desirable consummation. 
This would have compelled every man to say Yes! or No! 
to the great question of the day. This would have put 
an end to the shufflings of the timid, the hesitating, 
and the insincere. Every member of parliament would 
have had his vote recorded for or against an anti-free- 
trade cabinet. The separation between Sir Robert 
Peel and his colleagues would have been irrevocable and 
complete. The differences of opinion which had exhibit- 
ed themselves in the councils of the cabinet, would have 


and the extreme Conservative party, shorn of its most 
able members, would have shattered in pieces by the 
onslaughts of the deserters from its ranks, aided by the 
combined forces of the Liberals. For it must not be 
forgotten, that the really efficient men of the Peel admi- 
nistration, and the only efficient men, with the exception 
of the Duke of Wellington, have sided with the Premier 
in the free-trade controversy. Lord Aberdeen, whose 
direction of the Foreign Office entitles him to the hearty 
commendation of all lovers of peace and justice, and Sir 


| James Graham, whose talents for business and ability 


in debate, no one can gainsay, were notoriously the prime 
minister’s allies. And the resistance of the Duke of 
Wellington himself, was of a very moderate and quali- 
fied character. The monopolist faction felt their inca- 
pacity to govern the country, or even to command a 
parliamentary majority. They shrank from the respon- 
sibility of a step which must have been a prelude to a 
disastrous downfal. A government whose samina 
should be the illustrious Dukes who represent the “ agri- 
cultural mind,” would be one that (as Mr. Cobden said in 
the Guildhall of London) would make Gog and Magog 
themselves tumble down from their pedestals, with side- 








* We need not say that the first part of this article was written while Lord John Russeli was engaged in his abortive 


task.—E, T. M. 
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splitting laughter. For the public interest, nothing could 
be more desirable than that the experiment should have 
been made. It would have removed many delusions,— 
it would have unveiled to country gentlemen, and “ the 
leaders” of country gentlemen, the infirmities of their 
position ; it would have swept away/much of the rubbish 
which now impedes, and is likely long to impede the 
onward march of reform ; and, above all, would have 
driven public men into intelligible and defined posi- 
tions, and have enabled both the advocates of free- 
trade and of monopoly to fix on the most fitting instru- 
ments to carry out their different objects. 

It is quite undergtood that “ the Dukes” have been 
seriously discussing whether, in the eventualities of an 
epoch so eventful, they, “the farmers’ friends,” the 
patrons and protectors of the “ landed interest,” might 
not be called upon to form an administration, and to 
rescue the Government from its entanglements and em- 
barrassments. But they shrank from the conflict at the 
first suggestion. They told the Premier that they would 
not buckle on the ministerial armour of which he had 
divested himself: and having got but cold comfort from 
“the hero of a hundred battles,” their discretion soon 


subdued the small outbreak of valour which some of | 
their more venturous partisans exhibited. What, indeed, | 
could they do, but submit with sublime resignation to | 
Their reasonings | 
despised, their eloquence exhausted, their indignation | 


the necessities of their condition ? 


wasted in vain, deserted by half of their followers, not 
daring any where to encounter public opinion, without 
even decent advocacy in pulpit or in press, how could 
they assume the direction of public affairs ! 

But if impossible, and it was impossible, to induce 
the Duke of Wellington, orany other® Dukes,” to form 
a@ government of absolute and unqualified resistance to 
the claims of the free trade party,—-a government 
which should maintain in its integrity the present corn- 
lawa, with the sliding-scale, and the whole system of 
restriction and monopoly,—the next best arrangement 
would have been, that Sir Robert Peel himself should 
have been called upon to constitute such a ministry as 
would give effect to his own projected measure. Of 
that measure, in truth, nothing is known; but it must 
have been of a tolerably sterling and substantial cha- 
racter to have awakened such an amount of resistance, 
and to have compelled the breaking up of the cabinet. 
This measure, itself, would lose its best chances when 
transferred from the hands of Sir Robert Peel to those 
of his rivals. Sir Robert Peel, in office, could probably 
command a hundred parliamentary votes, more than 
would follow the course marked by him when out of office. 
Nobody better’than the premier himself knows the value 
of a minister's presuasiveness r4 and there never was a 
minister whose personal influence depended so much on 
his official position. The number of members of parlia- 
ment grouped round Sir Robert, and who are willing 
to stake their fortunes upon his, and to follow him with 
equal devotion from the bright sunshine of patronage to 
the chilling gloominess of opposition, is wretchedly small, 
and not likely to be increased until power, as a coming 
“throw its shadow before.’ Under the guid- 

Robert Peel, as minister, the free-trade 
i would have been safely steered through the 
House of Commons. A hundred-and-fifty members on 
the ministerial side, allied with two hundred-and-fifty of 
the liberal party, would have brought the repeal of the 
corn-laws to the doors of the House of Lords in safety. 
In such a state of things, would “ hereditary wisdom” 
have ventured to resist!) And if“ hereditary wisdom” 
should resist, would there be no powers of conviction, or,if 
need were, of coercion ! The probability is, that on a mat- 
terso unpopular, not to say so perilous,as the maintenance 
of the Bread-tax, the Lords would have consented to a 
surrender. In the present temper of the public mind, 
they would certainly hesitate, ere they obstructed the 
progress of measures which the representative portion 
of Parliament, and the clamouring voice of the people, 
and the known disposition of the sovereign, were com- 
bined to accomplish. And let it 
no ove could address the peerage int 
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to persuade them, than Sir Robert Peel. He would 
say that, for personal objects, he had not increased their 
numbers; that he had invariably resisted the claims put 
forward, even by his most influential friends and fol- 
lowers, to be admitted to the Upper House; that he 
had been the most zealous advocate of their privileges; 
the restorer of their ‘constitutional influence ; the minis- 
ter, in a word, of the House of Lords. And from him, 
the assurance of the necessity of the case would, per- 
haps, not need the additional hint, that the Queen had 
given him powers—powers to carry his measures through 


their august tribunal; and, with such powers, as a 
matter of course, he would be furnished if he undertook 


the task we are assigning him. 

From this task,though he could have been engaged 
in none so honourable, Sir Robert Peel has withdrawn. 
With all his ability, and all his ambition, he is miserably 
wanting to himself and to his country. He knows well 
what is right, but dares not separate himself from what 
is wrong. He is prostrate before the work of his own 
hands. He gropes about in the twilight with wonderful 
sagacity, but dreads to walk boldly forth in the broad 
light of day. He has courage enough to march into the 
field, but a panic seizes upon him at the moment when 
victory waits upon his will. He has been again and 
again on the very threshold of greatness, but will die, as 
he has lived, a little man. 

The entanglements of his position the Whigs were will- 
ing to unravel. It will be recorded to the honour of Lord 


| Julin Russell and his friends, that they did strongly press 


upon Sir Robert Peel the desirableness of his being the 
introducer of his own project ; aud they engaged to lend 
him a cordial and a zealous support. They urged him to 
resule his position as Prime Minister, to give to his views 
the benefit of his official patronage, and they promised a 
disinterested and hearty co-operation, Lut Sir Robert 
could not be moved. 

No alternative then remained: Lord John Russell 
undertook the task of organizing a Free Trade Ministry. 
ile has had to contend with grave difficulties ; the pri- 
mary difficulty being, that many of his Whig colleagues 
were unwilling to accompany him quite so far as he was 
determined to proceed. The Free Trade party are satis- 
fied with his assurance that the Letter to the Electors of 
London shall be the programme of his ministry ; and 
atter long debate, that letter is become the standard 
around which the new cabinet is to rally. The principal 
functionaries of the administration are already chosen. 

There is, however, an appointment in the new Cabinet 
which causes us much anxiety and even alarm, and to 
which we must take exception. It is that of Lord 
Palmerston to the Department of Foreign Affairs. ‘The 
interests of Free Trade are so immediately associated 
with those of amity with other nations, and his lordship 
has been so much in the habit of exasperating rather 
than conciliating foreign governments when topics of 
discussion have arisen, that we fear much of the good 
Which the advent of a Free Trade Ministry may produce 
abroad, will be counteracted and checked by the noble 
lord’s almost universal reputation as a maker of mis- 
chief rather than a healer of wounds. That reputation, 
at all events to the extent in which it exists throughout 
europe and America, Lord Palmerston does not deserve. 
It has been our duty on more than one occasion, to 
animadvert with severity on two dark pages of Lord 
Palmerston’s political history—namely, the Affghan and 
the Syrian war. Wishing to see Lord Palmerston in 
the Free Trade Cabinet —for he has rendered many 
services tothe Free Trade cause — it would have been 
desirable that any other post should have been assigned 
him than that which he is now called on to fill. 





ing In the midst of 
these our lucubrations, the Whig ministry has fallen to 
pieces. The germs of its dissolution were in its very 
bud, and what precedes may have prepared our readers 
for the event. 

Two causes have led to its overthrow. The Whig 
aristocracy were not prepared to make oficial advances 
towards the leaders of the Free Trade movement. They had 


We have been wasting words. 
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halfresigned themselves to do thework, providedtheyalone | 


were to be the doers, and that the monopoly of place and 
power were kept in their hands. This would have been 
consented to by the Free Traders; but the wiser and the 
honester portion of the Whigs thought that it would be 
a graceful and a useful step to call Cobden, and through 
Cobden, the leaders of the League, to co-operate in the 
settlement of the great question of the day. 
might have safely done this; for Cobden has a nobler 


ambition than that of becoming a government placeman. | 
| Tories are broken up. 


But they were afraid of the experiment. 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


They. 
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Next, Lord Palmerston insisted on being Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Nothing less, nothing else, would 
satisfy him. No matter how much of additional em- 
barrassment such an appointment would create, he was 
inexorable. And of course it was more important in his 
lordship’s eyes, that he should rule the external rela- 
tions of the State, than that Corn-laws should be 
repealed, or monopolies overthrown. 

Happily, the popular cause has won something in the 
strife. The Whigs are pledged to Free Trade, The 





THOUGHTS ON THE CRISIS. 
BY A LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Tne first attempt of Lord John Russell to reconstruct | 
a Whig Cabinet having failed, some remarks, which | 


might have been out of place in a time of action, 
may be useful for history. The resignation of Sir Robert 
Peel did not take all the Whig party by surprise. It 


may have happened a little sooner than they looked for; | 
The manifestoes in | 
favour of entire free trade in corn, were promulgated | 
| elapse after Lord John Russell received the Queen’s 


but they thought it was coming. 


with aprescient eye to this event. One section of the 


Whig party had, for a month or two before, entertained | 
hopes of being invited to return to office, and had made | 


up their minds to try again. 


This section may, now that Holland House is no more, | 
be termed the Lansdowne House Whigs, for want of a | 


better name. The deaths of the late Earl Grey, of 
Lords Holland and Spencer, have left the Marquis of 
Lansdowne almost the sole representative of the old 
Whig party. Lord John Russell is of a second genera- 
tion, and Lord Morpeth of a third. 


sterner qualities of the statesman; that the Marquis 
of Lansdowne was the brood-hen, under whose wing 
these chickens of the game picked and pruned themselves ; 
that the Foreign Secretary, who almost plunged us 
into a war with France, for the good graces of Abud 
Mesjid ; and the Governor-General of India, who perpe- 
trated the blundering crime of Affghanistan, were their 
first recruits; and that nearly a week was allowed to 


message, before he opened a communication with Earl 
Grey. It is well that these things should not be forgot- 


| ten, although Lord Grey has frankly joined in the move- 


The Marquis, with | 


his own special retainers, combined with Lord John | 


Russell, “ Young Holland House,” to reorganize their 
party. Lords Auckland, Clarendon, and |’almerston, 
gave in their adhesion; the Whig Baring was friendly; 
Cottenham attended the muster, though he proved little 
better than a mere destructive, and Labouchere was 
ready. But this left the Whig muster-roll still defec- 
tive. Where was the House of Grey? 


Since the memorable Edinburgh dinner, perfect cor- | 
count by a statesman invited to form a Cabinet, 


diality has never been re-established between the Grey 
and the Holland House sections of the Whigs. There 
were personal grudges, as well as publie principle, at 
work to precipitate that explosion. As to which party 
was in the right on public principle, little doubt is now 
entertained ; as to the precise nature of the personal 
grudges, much is still, and probably ever will continue, 
obscure. Enough — there were faults on both sides : 
and it would be invidious now to advert to them, were 
it not that they explain some otherwise unaccountable 
vacillations in the policy of the House of Grey, since | 
the event referred to. Sometimes the Conservative | 
feeling of the late head of the House prevailed ; 
sometimes the generous boldness of Earl Durham would 
overcome the indolence of his own natural disposition, 
augmented by disease, and assert its influence ; some- 
umes the bold jobbing star of Urea Major was in 
the ascendant. The present Earl is likely, for some | 
time to!come, to give the bias to the family poli- | 
ties. He had frankly committed himself to an uncom- | 
promising liberal policy, before the late piece of Whig | 
*trategy was thought of; thus taking up an independent | 
position. Every person who reads the debates, can see 

that Earl Grey is a man who really studies the great 

questions of the day, before he takes part in discussing 

them. His character, among officials, is that of a judi- 

“ious, regular, hard-working man. There was a good 

deal of crotchetiness, and peevish self-will, in some of 

his earlier displays: but this, it is said, has entirely 

worn off. 
_It was not very assuring for the public that the osten- | 
tible prime movers in the present Whig rally, were | 
4rd John Russell, the surviving incarnation of Holland | 
louse, and Lord Morpeth, in whom amiability of tem- 


Per, aud uatural generosity, are as conspicuous as the’ LHe is a statesman of éclat. He is clever, and ambitious 


but he has not enough of fight left in him. 


ment. 

What was wanted at such a crisis, was men at the head 
of affairs; ministers who see their way clearly, and are 
resolute to keep it. Public opinion is rightin the main, 
but the public opinion of the electoral class is unformed. 
A cabinet was required that can form, as well as wield, 
opinion. In general society, the majority of thinkers are 
friendly to a liberal policy in commerce, and in church 
and state affairs. A not inconsiderable minority of the 
landed interest are hopeless of resistance to the free 
trade party, half convinced that their apprehensions 
from it are bugbears. But a decided majority are of 
the curry-powder school of politics, and the more 
rational are not yet sufficiently converted to liberal 
views to struggle for them. There are, therefore, 
three sections of public opinion to be taken into ac- 


the willing members of the movement; the men of 
the Peel stamp, between whom and the old Tories, 
the late ministerial disruption has at last raised an 
insurmountable wall of division; and those out-and-out 
disciples of the old school, who badgered the Duke into 
retracting his promise to help the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. The last-named have broken up the Peel ministry, 
but they cannot form one. The collective brains of 
the whole party are not sufficient for that. The Duke 


| has surrendered their proxies, and is not likely to take 


He may not see that the game is up, 
Peel, Aber- 
deen, and Graham, the advocates of unconditional Corn- 
law repeal in the late cabinet, monopolized its adminis- 
trative talent, and are men to whom public business is a 
necessary of life. But men inspired by a liberal policy 
alone can move at present. If they suecumb to the 
Richmond section, even their somewhat equivocal char- 
acter will be lost, and can they persuade the mules to 
“assume a virtue ” which they have not. 

Without undervaluing the spasmodic courage of 
Lord John Kussell, or all the lovable qualities of 
Lord Morpeth, a strong admixture of the more re- 
pulsive qualities of Earl Grey, would have been re- 
quired in the liberal ministry. Even among the Lans- 
downe-House party, there are some who felt this. 
it is well known that Lord Clarendon and his friends 
are any thing but satisfied with the foreign policy 
of Lord Palmerston. Lord Clarendon knows that peace 
and industrious enterprise are not only more conducive 
to the interest of Britain, but more congenial to the 
tastes of Britons than war. Lord Palmerston, not alto- 
gether ignorant of this, is yet uncontrolled by the belief. 


them back again. 
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of being thought so. He was one of those of whom Lord 
Malmesbury complained, in 1806, that they thought 
they could carry every point by a jest. He can work 
harder than most men, but irregularly. He is masterly 
in debate, though too apt to rely upon persiflage. In 
the intrigues of the salons he is, at this moment, without 
a superior. But even in diplomacy he is more of the 
debater than the negotiator: he can thwart and baffle 
others, but he cannot carry his own points. Lord Pal- 





merston’s whole career, in the Foreign Office, was cha- | 


racterized by the opening, and keeping open, of ques- | 
He settled nothing ; he multiplied and protract- | 


tions. 
ed controversies between Britain and other nations ; he 
sowed the seeds of possible wars broad-cast. And, 


having brought Europe and America into a state of | 
| his past shuffling. But his conduct during the interreg- 


chronic irritation, he would, at any time, in pure gaieté 
de cour, or to show himself more clever than some 
rival diplomatist, adopt a tone, put forth demands, or 
plunge into intrigues that render war almost inevit- 
able. But Lord Palmerston insisted upon the Foreign 
Office or nothing; and fear of the consequences induced 
the better section of his party to forego office rather than 
place him there. 

These facts ought to be kept in mind; for the 

time for action will soon return. None but an in- 
terim cabinet can be formed now, or for many years 
to come. Coalitions do not answer in this country. 
Our public men will either be kept by prudence 
from entering into them; or, if they do, will neutralize 
themselves for the rest of their lives. But a fusion of 
parties is taking place, and there can be little doubt of 
what will be the tone of the amalgamated party. In this 
country, property always will exercise a large amount 
of influence ; and the tendency of realized property is 
to invest itself in land. Except at rarely recurring in- 
tervals, the landowners of England will continue to be 
the most powerful section of society : the support of a 
decided majority of that body will be indispensable to 
any minister. By the landed interest is meant, not a 
few wealthy titled families, but the great body of land- 
owners. This class is continually receiving within its 
pale “new men” from the manufacturing and mercan- 
tile towns, the learned professions, and the public ser- 
vices. These new members are the means of assimilating 
its views to those of general society. The aristocracy 
of the revolution of 1688,—the Cavendish, Bedford, and 
other families, are subjects for History. Even the Pitt- 
made peerage is giving way to a newer landed interest. 
Yet a few years, and the Peel leaven will leaven the 
whole lump. We mean Peel principles apart from Peel 
temporizing. The League, which can raise its hundred 
thousand pounds one year, and its quarter of a million 
the next, is the nursery of many a future landed family; 
and its tone of sentiment will tinge the body. The 
abolition of the Corn-laws will save the next landed 
interest from the grovelling errors of that which is pass- 
ing away. So late as Adam Smith’s time, the Jand- 
owners were the friends of free competition ; the clever 
but short-sighted traders of the day were the graspers 
at exclusive privileges. A generation of landowners in 
their dotage took up, in 1814, the selfish fallacies which 
the liberalized mercantile body were casting off ; and it 
has been in a false and discreditable position ever since. 
Ere long it will be sufficiently purified to give enduring 
support to an able and honest minister. 

In the interim, we have to look for a rapid succession 
of ephemeral cabinets. Atsuch an epoch, it is the duty 
of all who take upon them to counsel the public, to keep 
constantly before it sound political doctrines, and frank, 
eandid, and fearless judgments of public men. The 
Corn-laws are doomed ; and with them will rattle down 
about our ears the whole fabric of protective policy. 
In the means by which this has been in part accom- 
plished, we see the germ of more momentous changes. 
If the League speaks truth of its forty shilling freeholds 
in counties, or even if the constituencies believe that it 
speaks trath, we shall soon have an earnest agitation 
for a readjustment of the deranged balance of repre- 








sentation. Religious freedom, too, is on the advance : 
true, many of its loudest professors ill understand the 
spirit they would persuade us animates them ; but mul- 
tiplied sects, and multiplied schools and colleges, will 
do good in spite of them. If Earl Grey continue bold 
in his views, and comprehensive in his inquiries as now; 
if Lord Clarendon remain true to his pacific industry- 
patronizing policy; if Lord Morpeth add_ business- 
talent to benevolence and frankness, of which there 
is no reasonable doubt, they will be leaders; if 
not, others will take their place. In the next liberal 
move, we are doubtful whether Sir Robert Peel will have 
a part. Thrown into public life while !ittle more than 
a schoolboy, set to learn politics, as they do Divinity at 
Oxford, after signing the Articles, there is palliation for 


num seems to show that shuffling has become a habit he 
cannot cast off. If so, his day is nearly over. When 
the time comes for the Whigs to succeed to organize a 
government they will do well to remember that its per- 
manence depends upon the judicious casting of parts, 
Lord Palmerston in the Foreign Office, would be to the 
Liberal Premier what Lord Stanley in his Colonial 
Office has been to his Conservative predecesser. 


P.S.—The Times does not do justice to Lord Grey. He 
did not refuse to sit in the Cabinet with Lord Palmerston. 
On the contrary, he offered to give him the Colonial 
office, and take any thing they pleased for himself. But, 
recollecting Palmerston’s vagaries when in office, and his 
denunciation of the Arbuthnot Treaty, he would not act 
if Palmerston was to be Foreign Secretary. Again, The 
Times represents Grey as having acted with apparent 
cordiality for a time, and then come out with an objec- 
tion he kept in reserve. Grey was not privy to the 
move, and not very early invited to join. He stated this 
objection from the first. I have no more to do with 
Grey than any of the rest; but fair play is fair play. 

Still, it remains to be asked, was Lord Grey right, 
judicious? It may be said that the Whigs ought to 
have formed an interim cabinet to have carried the 
Corn-law, on the understanding that there was to be a 
reconstruction or resignation as soon as this was done. 
By making an interim cabinet, they could, at its first 
meeting, have opened the ports by an order in council; 
and having done that, resigned next day, sure that Par- 
liament would not dare to shut them again. Even 
suppose the party could have been brought to do this, 
Lord Palmerston, who would have the Foreign office or 
nothing, is as much to blame as Lord Grey. But Lord 
Lansdowne would not hear of so bold and straightforward 
acourse. Cottenham would not; and Palmerston himself 
would not. There was nothing to be gained worth the 
risk of letting Palmerston rule the Foreign Office during 
the week the President’s message was expected. 

Peel has the game again in his own hands. If he is 
not too twisted by habit, he can do this:—Introduce and 
carry an act to decree that,fat the end of three, four, 
or five years, all duties on imported grain shall cease 
and determine: that during the year 1846 a duty of 
5s. shall be levied on imported grain; during 1847, of 
4s.; 1848, of 3s.; 1849, of 2s.; 1850, of ls. This would 
give the total repealers certainty that all protective 
duties would be abolished, almost as soon as foreign 
countries could get additional supplies ready for us; 
the land-owners, that they had time to prepare for com- 
petition; the gradually disappearing duty would remove 
the temptation to hold back immediately before it ex- 
pired, in order to bring in free. Peel could induce his 
own Conservatives to do this; the Buckingham-Rich- 
mond malcontents on the one hand—the official Whigs, 
(some of them,) and the League, (perhaps,) on the 
other — might try to thwart him: but the Patrick Max- 
well Stewarts, in parliament; the Leadbetters, ((Glas- 
gow,) and all that kind of people, would support him. 

But I do not think Peel can get over his old shuffling 
habits sufficiently to do this. He will try something less, 
and make a mess of it. 


Printed by Wittiam Tart, 107, Prince’s Street. 
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